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ist. In all the movements which Massachusetts 
A LETTER, thea made, agitated asshe was to her heart’score, 
and boiling like a voleano with rage at the destruc- 
To the Hon. Jostan Quincy, of Massachusetts, tion of her millions worth of shipping—in all the 
; a ‘ commotions, the threats, the imprecations of that 

On the subject of the Fugitive Slave Bill. afflicted commonwealth, it is said you bere your 
part. So be it. Whether you then were a blue 


f , al bth light federalist, a Hartford Convention federalist, 
70 « ( © - rn ag ° . 
honor of your acquaintance, and through the pages or whether a federalist or a democrat, it concerns 


of # magazine, it is neither to denounce, insult, | not my purpose to consider. Of the events of 
SE reepetare You; but simply for the er of that by-gone day it is needless to inquire—of the 
offering a few remarks on the subject of the late men who figured in them to say one word. It 
bill for the recapture of fugitive slaves, which | \ oo. Hester to 
you have declared, and many citizens of your 
State rallying round you have declared, null and “ Jet the past be past; let be 
of no effect as to its operation within the limits of Their cancell’d Babels ;” 
Massachusetts. 
Many citizens rallying round you, I say—fer, | for there is little to be gained, if there is much 
sir, you are not acommun demagogue pandering |to be learned, by summoning those actors from 
to the depraved tastes, and leading astray for|the Jehosaphat where with a few exceptions, 
vilely-selfish considerations the steps of an igno-| they lie in that oblivion they deserved and have 
rant, but honest community—to batten at last|attained. Times have changed, aad with the 
on the follies you have caused, and erect your-|change bas come a different race of men, and 
self like a destroying angel on the ruin you have | subjects of mightier interest. Greater agitations 
made. You are not the wordy counsellor, with|than ever kindled the past are around us, and 
self for your pole-star, and a fox for your emblem, | we have no * inhuman dearth of noble natures” 
thrusting forward your advice on all occasions, | to meet them. 


Sir: If Laddress you in this manner, without the 


ambitious only to lead, careless whither your| But an actor of the older day again appears 
course and that of the ignorant herd may tend. | upon the stage; buried like Prospero’s wand for 
There are many suck characters in the northern so many years beneath the sea of Time, he comes 
cities: all around you they may be seen, famous | fortha Mentor to the new generation, and * guide, 
from the evil they have done, celebrated from the | philosopher and friend,” mixes himself with life 
agitation they have aroused—the true ulceration | once more, ambitious to point his fellow-citizens 
and diseased matter which great cities, “ the sores | to the “narrow path,” or rather to the broad and 
of the body politic,” have ever tended, and must pleasant road, which their wishes and their inter- 
ever tend to produce. Among these men of a cor- | ‘ests equally prompt them to take. This you have 
rupt ambition aud impure life Ldo not class you. | sone sir. This actor of an older day you are. 
ForI cannot. You are not of them, and I hope | | Holding no fellowship with the demagogues of 
they may never boast you their proselyte—you | abolition, who dare to say they represent, with 
who have witnessed all their actions and the ac- | their miserable cant and petty larceny principles, 
tions of the generation who went before them. the whole northern people, you have addressed 
When England with her orders in couneil and) your fellow citizens from your philosophic retire- 

Napoleon with his decrees, dated from half the|ment, aud your voice has been attentively lis- 
capitals of Europe, were grinding our commerce | tened to. 

like wheat betweentwo millstones; when the Em- “The university of this feeling,” you say, 
bargo law in 1807 and the Non-intercourse act in|‘ within this State on this law, (I. 8. Bill,) is 
1308, were ruining the merchantnavy of America; | attributed most falsely to the labors of a class of 
when lastly, war arose and the *blue lights’ were| men, at this day known by the name of abvoli- 
burned, an the Hartford Convention met with|tionists.” [ was pleased to meet with this sen- 
its doors closed to plot what the southern men| tence, for it showed me that your communica- 
of that day called treason;—then it is said you|tion was not that tirade and rhapsody of cant, 
were a federalist, some said a blue light federal-|called an Abolition Letter. Had it been such, 
ist, others added a Hartford Convention Federal- it would not have merited, as itnever would have 
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received, that consideration which has feat uni-{of your first untenable proposition. “ Had it it 
versally extended to it. been anticipated .... . that the general powers 
It is true, sir, that you have written with the|...... would have been so construed,” Massa- 
air of one who feels around him in the atmos-| chusetts would never have accepted the Consti- 
phere he breathes an universal public sentiment, | tution containing this astounding doctrine, that 
and who seeks but to give his more ignorant) an actof Congress, coming in conflict with State 
fellow-citizens a reason for the “ faith that is in | legislation, shall take precedence! She would 
them ;” but you have lost sight, in the execution | never have signed a compact, the construction of 
of your purpose, of so limited a design, and your of which by the Federal Legislative evidenced 
arguments have a paramount merit, inasmuch as in a solemn act should—take away the trial by 
they go a bowshot beyond the sentiments of the jury from a slave refugee in Massachusetts! 
most ultra, yes of the most run-mad agitatorson, You have, sir, the reputation of an able ju- 
the points of law and doctrine therein considered. | rist—your great skill in balancing phrases con- 
It was left for you, sir, to assert the astounding | vinces me that your intellect has not been over- 
doctrine, in the face of numberless decisions| rated. And yet you have hammered at this 
of the Supreme Court, that the acts of the lame and impotent hypothesis until, instead of 
Congress of the United States shall be con- | hardening and burnishing it for all men’s inspec- 
strued in accordauce with the Constitution, the | tion, you have beaten it into a handful of worth- 
legislation, nay the popular feeling of the dif- | less dross. ‘This, with some vague talk of * in- 
ferent States where they shall be sought to be | wrought sovereignty,” is all that Massachusetts, 
enforced—for you, sir, was it left to say that through one of her ablest citizens, grown gray 
common usage shall overturn a solemn act of in the conflict of ideas and opinions, can say in 
legislation by the paramount legislative authority defence of her resistance to the law! This is 
of these United States. To sustain so astonish- | the forlorn attitude she assumes, stripped of the 
ing—nearly, so unprecedented a doctrine, some trappings thrown around her by the harangues 
proof, or shadow of proof—some reason, or sem- ‘of demagogues, which, like the Spaniard’s cloak, 
blance of areason, would seem necessary. You | concealed her rags! You have strenuously en- 
have offered ueither—in place of them you have | 'deavored, sir, to weave these rags of argument 
given us an assertion. ‘into a garment that should hide her nakedness ; 
but your attempt has been desperate. From 
oe They, [the people of Massachusetts. ] re- | this she i isa follow er of Loyola. With Escobar* 
garded that law as violating the principle of the she believes that ‘ promises are not obligatory 
compact as they understood it, when they acce- when one has no intention of being bound to fulfil 


ded to the Constitution of the United States. In' spem.” She signed the Constitution of the Uni- 


accepting the clause of the Constitution which | S . . . 
, , . but at the time she had no inte 
provides that ‘persons held to service or labor’ | ne vee pe eof 


in any other State. ‘and escaping into Massa- | 4¢ing bound to fulfil her sworn duty. 
chusetts,’ should ‘not be discharged from such | But conscious, sir, of the unsoundness of your 
service or labor in consequence of any law’ passed ‘reasoning, (for it must be evident even to your- 
by her, and that she would deliver on claim, such 
persons to the party to whom the service may be | 
due. the people of Massachusetts understood that : 
such claim should be enforced in conformity to, appeal 7 ot rend a ts = re irg i e 1 
and in coincidence with the known and estab- ject under consideration. This is the most dan- 
lished principles of the Constitution of Massa-| gerous portion of your letter—for such appeals 
chusetts. ‘That pledge the people of Massachu- | are always the last resort—the ultima ratio in all 
setts, by accepting that clause in the Constita-! the wars of argument. ‘This thing called Public 
tion of the United States, solemnly gave, and O TIT STS ESE TIN 
that pledge the people of Massachusetts, have | - APE dee robraplct sgt tts Mat 
never vivlated, and I add they will never vio- lightnings more terrible than the Olympian Jupi- 
late it.” 'ter’s, and permitting no appeal from its supreme 
‘decision. It overthrows all opposition and anni- 
The people of Massachusetts understood! Where hilates the powers of this world with a breath. 
is the great charter signed at the American Run-| You have appealed to a tribunal that, with you 
nymede. on the execution of which Massachu-. to-day may be against you to morrow. That 
setts depeuds for retaining her colored citizens’ this bill for the recapture of fugitive slaves may 
against the act of Congress—the great charter, become wholly inoperative, you invoke the in- 
relying on which she solemnly gave them assu- | terposition of public opinion against all officers, 
rance of ber protection, and will never violate who, having sworn to perform their legal fune- 
that assurance ? |toan, do not perjure themselves and Ee to 
In the next paragraph it seems, sir, that ike 
an experienced lawyer, you would abate the furce ' 


self that it proves nothing.) you make amends in 
the second part of your communication—in your 


* Pascal, Prov. Let. p. 136. 
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the sentiment of the soutaanity in which they 
live. ‘ Moved by cupidity, some few individu- 
als may stem the low tide of obloquy and re- 


proach,’ to aid the master in recapturing his | 


slave. Sir, this is unworthy of your character— 
this tribute to the mock philanthropy of an in- 
terested faction; as it is unworthy of your intel- 
lect to argue that trial by jury would in any case 
whatsoever reinstate the master in possession of 
his slave. Does not the community you live in 
scoff at the idea of such a reclamation—would 
not the more fanatical portion of that community 
murder the Southerner who resolutely pressed 
his demand in the face of their refusal to surren- 
der the slave? You relate, sir, an incident of 
your legal career which is worth ten thousand 
opinions on this subject. You were engaged to 
defend a colored citizen who had, to use your 
own phrase, “ taken up his residence in Massa- 
chusetts,” but in so doing, unfortunately left be- 
hind him a master who claimed him under the 
act of 1793, providing for the more thorough exe- 
cution of the second section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution. We may fancy, sir, the 
manner in which you conducted that trial, from 
the opinions advanced in, and the general tone 
of, your present communication. But in the 
middle of your no daubt able and eloquent ad- 
dress, a rather nove! circumstance interrupts the 
proceedings ; this circumstance is the knocking 
down of the officer in charge of the slave, who 
walks off calmly between two walls of law-abi- 
ding citizens, aud under the nose of a law-pre- 
serving judge. Do you imagine that a jury taken 
from those by-standers would have done justice 
to the Southern master when that JupGe viola- 
ted his oath and disgraced his ermine? or that 
a jury now—when public sentiment is far more 
deeply aroused than in 1794—would award the 
master his slave ? 

This is unworthy of a man who writes to con- 
vince men : it is utterly repugnant to the teach- 
ings of experience and the dictates of reason. 
The slave is his Virginia master’s property—he 
flees to Massachusetts, and on a requisition for 
his person, carried by the master himself, the 
federal act in his hand, you reply, ‘* Your slave 
shall not be deprived of his jury trial.” Leaving 
out of view the binding law of the case, which 
may be cruel, unjust, unrighteous, but which is 
law—is not this proceeding opposed to every 


usage? To give an illustration. Intense do-| 


mestic injury by the law or feeling of Massachu- 





and final, in the face of a a sequhliien for his per- 
son? Does not the ex parte testimony of the officer 
‘sent to identify and arrest the murderer suffice, 
and bar all jury trial except in Massachusetts ? 
This ex parte testimony it is alleged might 
‘easily be false, and thus a free black might be re- 
‘duced into slavery. This from the danger of dis- 
leovery is almost impossible, but even though it 
were. In gathering information on these points 
of vital importance, have you never conversed, 
sir, with intelligent gentleman from Virginia; or 
seen her books of legal decisions? The one will 
tell you that any negro, may and can demand 
trial of the question of his liberty, and the other 
will show you that one of the most distinguished 
judges of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, laid 
down the doctrine that in all suits for freedom 
the law leaned in favor of human liberty. 
Before closing these tedious remarks, I will 
briefly advert to the condition of the southern 
negro, on which subject the general misappre- 
hension or ignorance at the north is astonishing. 
What is the condition of the negro here and in 
the Free States! Whatis the life, what the treat- 
ment he has fled from, to anchor all his hopes 
in a land of which he knows nothing with cer- 
tainty? Is he a degraded being doomed to pre- 
dial toil forever, and denied every blessing, all 
alleviation of his dreadful lot whatsoever—is he 
\a dog who faithfully serves his master, goes at 
his bidding, toils under his eye, licks the hand 
that strikes him, and receives in return but a 
seant-covered bone to satisfy the cravings of 








hunger? 

No, sir! he is a well-treated, well-fed, happy 
dependent. Yes. happy! Look attheslave on one 
of our Virginia estates— not on the patent farms 
of Northern speculators, who grind his form to 
the earth, and squeeze from his labor as they 
force from the soil, the forest. and the bowels of 
the earth, every particle of produce that may be 
converted into bank notes. I would point you to 
the negro on the estate of the Virginia farmer 
and geutleman, because the slave refugees of the 
north are for the most part from those Virginia 
estates, or from Kentucky, that other Virginia. 
Here he is well-clothed in winter and summer, 
with ample fires to preserve him from the cold, 
‘and perfect shelter against wind and storm. He 
is provided with food—not refuse matter, well- 
picked bones, or cvarse black bread—but with 
the excellent pork and the savory corn cake—fare 
which the European peasant would look upon 





setts or New York, may notbean excuse in fullfor| with envy. He is notdragged to his onerous, his 
murder: here it is an absolute acquittal, for pub- back-breaking toil by a heartless overseer, shrink- 
lic opinion holds that in such a ease, the killing is ing from the lash brandished above his head, 


justifiable. Suppose the murder is committed in 
Massachusetts, and the murderer flees to Virginia ; 
shall he be there tried and an acquittal held good 


and sickening at the thought of “long years of 
such,” from which death were a welcome and 
blessed relief. On the contrary, he has a kind 
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master to w bom, in mis siecinne he wile fte n dhiow tue and all mor alley ds he received into society, 
the most affecting devotion ; he is addressed with where hisintellectand his manners, were he white, 
good humor, he is regularly but not excessively would entitle him to consideration,—do you re- 
worked ; and with his stated holydays at Christ- ‘commend him as an associate to your sons, and 
mas and other festive seasons, and the long eve- | introduce him as a suitor to your daughters? 
ning after sunset to play his banjo, bake his hoe-| | Do you meet him in eourts as a eounseller, in the 
cake, and laugh with his friends, he seems to be | | jdaenade as a writer, on ‘change as a merchant? 
as indolently happy as his inferior and animal or- | In none of these places can he set his foot. Heis 
ganization would possibly permit him to be. |a pariah with the brand of degradation on his fore- 
Were you to visit a Virginia homestead and at) head, and no sooner has he answered the pur. 
evening see their gay dances, and hear upon the air | pose of the demagogue and agitator than he is 
the ear-stunning reverberation of the African | ‘neglected or spurned beneath - feet—* with 
laugh, you would not, I think, sir, look upon the | none so poor to him reverence.’ 
slave as so unhappy, so miserablea being. Even; ‘This agitation presents a wide field for philo- 
in the city of Richmond you would be loth tobe- | sophical observation and deduction. Are the 
lieve the negroes with their easy tasks, their fash- | sources of this mighty flood of Abolitionism pure 
ionable apparel and their “ African Chureh,” so!or foul? Certain it is that love and pity for the 
unhappy and so trodden down as they are repre- slave is the main curreut—not the love that con- 
sented. | tributes money to emancipate him and convey 
The truth and the undeniable fact is that never him to his native land, or the pity that alleviates 
was that class of beings, who in all ages have, his unhappy condition—but love and pity in the 
existed—as helot, servus, serf and slave—more_ abstract, where the question touches the pocket, 
amply remunerated in material comforts for the | and only practical when the Southern master de- 
loss of theirliberty. Has the slave care, anxiety, mands his property. It is a mighty flood, sir, 
grief? (None but the inhuman trafficer in the which seems as though it would sweep all things 
negro’s heart's blood, the ‘* negro-trader.” sepa- before it. A flood which sweeps through Penn- 


rates the husband from the wife, the mother from 
the son, and the contempt and degradation they 
have universally drawn upon themselves suffici- 


sylvania and New York, where the negro isa de- 
graded outcast ;—through Massachusetts, where 


he is as benightedly-iguorant as an all-embracing 
Lo] y » 


ently marks the public sentiment as to their char- | system of free schools for white children could 
acter.) Has the slave, I say, either care or anx- make him;—through Rhode Island, fat with 
iety—has he to endure a mortal struggle for negro carcasses, and rich with the riches wrung 
bread, a mortifying and degrading want of com- | from the groans and blood of Afriea. On through 
mon neeessaries,—is his heart torn with grief the length and breadth of the land it sweeps, and 
and agony at seeing his wife or his daughters the watchword is every where repeated—from 
suffering from want—as is so often the case with the waving plains of Pennsylvania and Ohio to 
honest and hard working artisans? No sir. | ‘the rocky fastnesses where the White Mountains 
He has yielded up what he could not appreciate | raise their wintry peaks, and the St. John and 
if he had it, bis liberty, and in turn his language| Penobscot roll their freezing surges. Every- 
to his master is, * I am your dependent, feed me, | where it is abolition! abolition! War and tem- 
clothe me, supply my every want.” | pest, craft and force, cunning and fraud, all means 

What he could not appreciate if he had it, sir ;—_ ‘to work out the good work” appear righteous. 
for what is the condition of the Free Negro! Time, labor, every thing to force her “ peculiar 
everywhere? He is almost universally, a lying, | institation” from the South, but not one dollar 
thieving, immoral outcast. He is free, but he | for the Colonization Society ! 


kuows not the meaning of the term; he iswith-| Sir, the few words I have uttered may pass 


out a master, but too lazy to work;—the conse-/ you like the idle wind, but they are none the less 
quence is that he gambles, steals, drinks and | founded on truth and destitute of all exaggera- 
passes his miserable and degraded state of free-|tion. These are fucts which have been dashed 
dom in asytematic violation of the ten command- in the eyes of the world until she is blind to their 
ments watil the Penitentiary or the gallows siezes enormity, rung in her ears, until she is deafened 
its rightful victim. and stunned with their dreadful reverberation. 

Is his state so much better at the North—to | But never before has America trembled so vio- 
which he looks as to a Paradise where, after lently to the very core of her mightyheart. An 
crossing the gulf of Bondage, he may repose in| awful, a dreadful crisis approaehes—such as no 
some Abraham's bosom? Is the Africam an) Missouri agitation or Wilmot Proviso could ever 
honored and worthy member of the community,’ cause. Never before has the American Union 
well-educated, respected, and useful? Ask your beenso near the verge of ruin. Like some beacon 
Five Points and the purlieus of the eity ef all vir-' light on a rocky coast, the salvation and the 
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guiding star of every ship, it requires but a rude | 
hand to extinguish it, and destroy the hopes of 
every struggling storm-beaten nation, and that 
hand seems about to be applied. ‘The late slave 
cases in Boston, and the means made use of to 
intimidate Knight and Hughes have caused a' 
thrill of indignation throughout the South, and | 
every day a more threatening eye is cast on the | 
northern ships that lie with their rich cargoes, in| 
careless tranquillity at our ports. In vain has| 
New York held her mighty “ Union Meeting,” | 
and in vain have many patriotic men, raised the | 
voice of a feeble minority against this most un-| 
righteous breach of the law of nations. Every | 
day the telegraph adds corroboration to corrobo- 
ration, fact to faet, on this momentous subject. 
] confess, sir, that Disunion and War seem to me | 
imminent. That will be a fatal day for freedom 
when this Union is overthrown and burst asun- 
der. But that the North is defying that result— 
practically despising all the consequences of its 
acts, is not less certain than that the sun is in| 
heaven. 


A VIRGINIAN. 
Richmond, 1850. 





CONFESSIONS OF ZEPHYRUS. 


A PHANTASY OF THE ANTIQUE. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 

All the day I had been sleeping 

In our dim, Molian isle, 
With my Chloris twining blossoms 

Round my dreaming brow the while : 
But at length her rosy kisses 

Waked me from my balmy rest, 
And I saw her mid the shadows, 

Pointing to the burnished west 
Where, in lustre scarce apparent, 

Through the trembling waves of light, 
Hesperus had lit his Pharos 

On the dusky edge of night. 


From my fragrant conch I started, 
Dallying not in fond delay, 

And afar across the waters, 
Hasted on my busy way; 

For I had a thousand errands 
Ere the morning to fulfil,— 

Errands full of kind refreshment 
To the forest, vale and hill,— 

To the countless panting bosoms 
That should sigh to hear me pass,— 

To the fainting leaves and flowers, 
And the parched and drooping grass. 


O’er Ausonian groves and fountains, 
First my breezy wings I spread, 

Where in joy to hail my coming, 
Every blossom raised its head,— 
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Every tree-top bowed to greet me, 
While the wvriad leaves [ fanned, 
Showered, as L hurried past them, 
Grateful kisses on my hand: 
Underneath the shimmering moonlight, 
I had found thei still and mute, 
But | leit them murmuring music 
Sweeter than the Dorian flute. 


By a river's sedgy margin, 
Rocked upon its heaving breast 
With a lullaby of ripples, 
Nodding lilics sank to rest: 
Of their innermost emotion, 
I had secret, stolen gleams, 
As I bent my ear to listen, 
While the odors told their dreams,— 
Dreams whose unaware confessions, 
Full of tender griefs and fears, 
Left upon their suowy bosoms, 
Even in sleep, the trace of tears. 
Through a garden’s echoing alleys, 
Poured a nightingale his woes, 
In a cadence full of sadness, 
To a proud, inconstant rose. 
While she sported with his sorrows 
Craftily L stole above, 
And by treacherous endearments, 
Sought and won her worthless love ; 
Then around the pale acacia, 
Fond, caressing arms I wound, 
Till the rose with anger trembling, 
Strewed her leaves upon the ground. 


On I flew on tireless pinion 

O’er the blue, Lonian sea, 
Breathing perfumes round the mermaids 

As they sang their songs to me,— 
Filling with a fuller measure 

Amphitrite’s sounding shell,— 
Whispering to the island Dryads 

Wandering in the moonlit dell,— 
Ruffling many a fountain’s surface, 

Till the star upon its breast, 
Trembled long with agitation, 

Ere it wavered into rest. 


Hand in hand. with coy, shy Echo, 
Through Arcadian groves I ran, 
Joining in an answering chorus 
To the piping reed of Pan,— 
Following where the Fauns and Satyrs 
Circled in the mystic dunce,— 
Meeting in the shadowy forest, 
Proud Diana’s scornful glance,— 
Shedding all the soothing softness 
Of my most subduing song 
O’era group of fair Bacchantes, 
Flushed by orgies wild and long. 


Happy bands of youthful lovers 
In the citron shades I met, 
And I toyed among the children 
Lingering in the gardens yet : 
Near a bower of clustering myrtles, 
Long I paused in fond delight, 
Where a maiden lay serenely 
Sleeping in the silvery light; 
Round her were the scattered blossoms 
She had culled,—a flowery pall, 
But in her diviner beauty, 
She was loveliest of them all, 
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From her white, transparent temples, 
Back I smoothed the silken hair 
Which in careless grace had fallen, 
Floating round her bosom fair,— 
Gazed upon the clear, calm forehead 
And the mouth’s bewitching line, 
And enraptured with its radiance, 
Pressed the glowing cheek to mine,— 
Watched the opal-tinted eye-lids 
Fringed with lashes dark and long, 
Till my lips were fain to kiss them,— 
Tell me Chloris—was it wrong ?, 


To the chamber of the weary 
Came I too with cooling wings, 
And the suffering felt the sweetness 
That my freshening presence brings. 
Thus I roved through night careering 
Onward where Aurora waits 
On the morning’s pearly border, 
To unbar the golden gates ; 
Then at her maternal mandate, 
Homeward to my island shore,— 
To my bed of thyme and mosses, 
Weary I returned once more. 


THE AMOURS OF DEAN SWIFT. 


Few journals contain better literary articles than the 
London Times. It is but seldom than any extended pa- 
per of a purely literary nature is published in its columns, 


but when it does venture to speak out on such matters, | 
it is not difficult to recognise in the article the pen of one | 
who thoroughly understands his subject and knows how | 


to express his thoughts. The following very striking in- 
quiry into the character of Dean Swift, which we find in 
a recent number of the Times, displays in a marked de- 
gree the peculiar rhetoric of Macaulay, more especially 
in the antithetical sentences with which it opens. But 
when we recollect that he has branded Swift in his Essays 
as “the perjured lover and the ribald priest,” we can 
hardly suppose that it comes from that source. At all 
events, the reader will thank us for rescuing the article 
from the oblivion of the newspapers and presenting it in 
a form for preservation in the library.—Ed. Mess, 


Greater men than Dean Swift may have lived. 
A more remarkable man never left his impress 
upon the age immortalized by his genius. To 
say that English history supplies no narrative 
more singular and original than the career of 
Jonathan Swift is to assert little. We doubt 
whether the histories of the world can furnish, 
for example and instruction, for wonder and pity, 
for admiration aud scorn, for approval and con- 
demnation, a specimen of humanity at once so 
illustrious and so small. Before the eyes of his 
contemporaries Swift stood a living enigma. To 
posterity he must continue for ever a distressing 
puzzle. One hypothesis—and one alone—gath- 


* Stella and Vanessa: a Romance from the French. 
By Lady Duff Gordon. In two vols. Bentley. 1850. 
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ered from a close and eandid perusal of all thar 
has been transmitted to us upon this interestinz 
sub-ect, helps us to account for a whole life of 
anowaly. but not to clear upthe mystery in which 
itis shroudel. From the beginning to the end 
of his days Jonathan Swift was more or legs 
MAD. 

Intellectually and morally, physically and reli- 
'giously, Dean Swift was a mass of contradic. 
‘tious. His career yields ample ma‘erials both 
for the biographer, who would pronounce a pan- 
‘egyric over his tomb, and for the censor whose 
business it is to improve one generation at the 
‘expense of another. Look at Swift with the 
lightof intelligence shining on his brow, and you 
‘note qualities that might become an angel. Sur- 
vey him under the dark cloud, and every feature 
\is distorted into that of a fiend. If we tell the 
reader what he was, in the same breath we shall 
communicate all that he was not. His virtues 
were exaggerated into vices, and his vices were 
|not without the savour of virtue. The original- 
‘ity of his writings is of a piece with the singu- 
larity of his character. He copied no man who 
‘preceded him. He has not been successfully 
imitated by any who have followed him. The 
\compositions of Swift reveal the brillianey of 
‘sharpened wit, yet it is recorded of the man that 
he was never known to laugh. His friendships 
were strong and his antipathies vehement and un- 
relenting, yet he illustrated friendship by roundly 
abusing his familiars and expressed hatred by 
bantering his foes. He was economical and 
saving to a fault, yet he made sacrifices to the 
indigeut and poor sternly denied to himself. He 
could begrudge the food and wine consumed by 
a guest, yet throughout his life refuse to derive 
the smallest pecuniary advantage from his pub- 
lished works, and at his death bequeath the whole 
of his fortune to a charitable institution. From 
his youth Swift was a sufferer in body, yet his 
frame was vigorous, capable of great endurance. 
and maintained its power and vitality from the 
time of Charles II. until far on in the reign of 
the second George. Noman hated Ireland more 
than Swift, yet he was Ireland's first and great- 
est patriot, bravely standing up for the rights of 
that kingdom when his chivalry might have cost 
him his head. He was eager for reward, yet he 
refused payment with disdain. Impatient of ad- 
vancemeut, he preferred to the highest honours 
the State could confer the obscurity and igno- 
miny of the political associates with whom he 
had affectionately laboured until they fell dis- 
graced. None knew better than he the stinging 
force of a successful lampoon. yet such missiles 
were hurled by hundreds at his head without in 
any way disturbing bis bodily tranquillity. Sin- 
cerely religious, scrupulously attentive to the 
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duties of his holy office, vigeuwedly defending the | Master's degree and iu 1694, quarelling with Sir 
position and privileges of his order, he positively | | William Temple, who coldly offered him a situ- 
played into the hands of infidelity by the steps| ation worth 100J. a-year, he quitted his patron in 
he took, both in his conduct and writings, to ex- | diszust and went at once to Ireland to take holy 
pose the cant and hypocrisy which he detested orders. He was ordained, and almost immedi- 
as heartily as he admired and practised unaffec- | ately afterwards received the living of Kilroot in 
ted piety. ‘To say that Swift lacked tenderness the diocese of Connor, the value of the living 
would be to forget many passages of his unae- being about equal to that of the appointment of- 
countable history that overflow with gentleness fered by Sir William Temple. 
of spirit and mild humanity ; but to deny that h :| Swift, miserable in his exile, sighed for the 
exhibited inexcusable brutality where the soft- advantages he had abandoned. Sir William 
ness of his nature ought to have been chiefly ‘Temple, lonely without his clever and keen-wit- 
evokcd—where the want of tenderness, indeed, ted companion, pined for his return. The pre- 
left him a naked and irreclaimable savage—is bend of Kilroot was speedily resigned in favour 
equally impossible. If we decline to pursue the | of a poor curate for whom Swift had taken great 
contradictory series further, it is in pity to the pains to procure the presentation ; and with 80. 
reader, not for want of materials at command. in his purse the independent clergyman proceed- 
There is, in truth, no end to such materials. ed once more to Moor-park. Sir William wel- 
Swift was born in the year 1667. His father,! comed him with open arms. They resided to- 
who was steward to the Society of the King’s, gether until 1699, when the great statesman died, 
Jun, Dublin, died before his birth and left his leaving to Swift, in testimony of his regard, the 
widow penniless. The child, named Jonathan’ sum of 1U0/. and bis literary remains. The re- 
after his father, was brought up on charity. The, mains were duly published and humbly dedica- 
obligation due to an uncle was one that Swift ted tothe King. They might have been inscribed 
would never forget, or remember without inex- to His Majesty’s cook for any advantage that 
eusable indiguation. Because he had not been | accrued to the editor. Swift was a Whig, but 
left to starve by his relatives, or because his uncle his polities suffered severely by the neglect of 
would not do more than he could, Swift con-| His Majesty, who derived no particular advan- 
ceived an eternal dislike to all who bore his name | tage from Sir William Temple's “remains.” 
and a haughty contempt for all who partook of Weary with long and vain attendance upon 
his nature. He struggled into active life and Court, Swift finally accepted at the hands of 
presented himsclf to his fellow meu in the tem-| Lord Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ire- 
per of afoe. At the age of 14 he was admitted ! land, the rectory of Agher and the vicarages of 
into Trinity Coliege, Dublin, and four years af- | Laracor and Rathbeggan. In the year 1700 he 
terwards as a special grace—for his acquisitions took possession of the living at Laracor, and his 
apparently failed to earn the distinetion—the mode of entering upon his duty was thoroughly 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon! characteristic of the man. He walked down to 
him. In 1688, the year in which the war broke, Laracor, entered the curate’s house, and announ- 
out in Ireland, Swift, in his twenty-first year, | ced himself **as his master.” In his usual style 
aud without a sixpence in his ages college.|he affected brutality, and having sufficiently 
Fortunately for him, the wife of Sir William | alarmed his victims, gradually soothed and con- 
Temple was related to his mother, cel upon he a soled them by evidences of undoubted friendli- 
application to that statesman the friendless youth | ness and goodwill. ‘ This,” says Sir Walter 
was provided with a home. He took up his | Scott, “ was the ruling trait of Swift's character 
abode with Sir William in England. and for the| to others; his praise assumed the appearance 
space of two years laboured hard at his own im- | and language of complaint; his benefits were 
provement and atthe amusement of his patron. often prefaced by a prologue of a threatening na- 
How far Swift succeeded in winning the good/| ture.” “ The ruling trait” of Swift's character 
opinion of Sir William may be learnt from the| was morbid eccentricity. Much less eccentricity 
fact that when King William bonoured Moor-| has saved many a murderer in our days from the 
park with his presence he was permitted to take) gallows. We approach a period of Swift's his- 
part in the interviews, and that when Sir Wil-| tory when we must accept this conclusion or re- 
liam was unable to visit the King his protégé was| volt from the cold-blooded doings of a monster. 
commissioned to wait upon His Majesty, and to| During Swift's second residence with Sir Wil- 
speak on the patron's authority and behalf. The} liam Temple he had become acquainted with an 
lad’s future promised better things than his be-| inmate of Moor park very different to the accom- 
ginning. He resolved to go into the church,| plished man to whose intellectual pleasures he so 
since preferment stared him in the face. In 1692] largely ministered. A young and lovely girl— 
he proceeded to Oxford, where he obtained his! half ward, half dependeut in the establishment— 
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engaged the 2 attention ond eheninnnded the uati- | ea. was not even this man’s recreation. Soup 
ring services of the newly-made minister. Es-|tient of banishment, he went to London, and 
ther Johnson had need of education, and Swift mixed with the wits of the age. Addison, Steele, 
became her tutor. He entered upon his task with and Arbuthnot became his friends, and he quickly 
avidity, condescended to the humblest instruction, proved himself worthy of their intimacy by the 
and inspired his pupil with unbounded gratitude | publication in 1704 of his Tule of a Tub. The 
and regard. Swift was not more inseusible to | success of the work, given to the world anony- 
the simplicty and beauty of the lady than she mously, was decisive. Its singular merit obtained 
to the kind offices of her master; but Swift! for its author everlasting renown, and effectually 
would not have been Swift had he, like other prevented his rising to the highest dignity in the 
men, returned everyday love with ordinary aflee- | very church which his book labored to exalt. 
tion. Swift had felt tender impressions in his None but an inspired madman would have at- 
own fashion before. Once in Leicestershire he tempted to do honour to religion in a_ spirit 
was accused hy a friend of having formed an, which none but the infidel could heartily approve. 
imprudent attachment, on which occasion he| Politicians are not squeamish. The Whigs 
returned for answer, that “ hiscold temperand un- | could see no faultin raillery and wit that might 
confined humour’ would prevent all serious con- | serve temporal interests with greater advantage 
sequences, even if it were not true that the con- | than they had advanced interests ecclesiastical ; 
duct which his friend bad mistaken for gallantry | and the friends of the Revolution welcomed so 
had been merely the evidence * of an active and | rare an adherent to their principles. With an 
restless temper, incapable of enduring idleness, ‘affected ardour that subsequent events proved to 
and catching at such opportunities of amusement | be as premature as it was hollow, Swift's pen 
as most readily occurred.” Upon another ocea- | was put in harness for his allies, and worked vig- 
sion, and within four years of the Leicestershire | orously enough until 1709, when having assisted 
pastime, Swift made an absolute offer of his hand | Steele in the establishment of the 4 ‘atler, the 
to one Miss Waryng, vowing in his declaratory | viear of Laracor returned to Ireland and to the 
epistle that he would forego every prospect of duties of a rural pastor. Not to remain, how- 
interest for the sake of his * Varina,” and ens | overt A change suddenly came over the spirit 
“the lady’s love was far more fatal than her|of the nation. Sacheverell was about to pull 
cruelty.”” After much and long consideration ‘down by a single sermon all the popularity that 
Varina consented to the suit. That was enough| Marlborough and bis friends had built up by 
for Swift. He met the capitulation by charging | their glorious campaigns. Swift had waited in 
his Varina with want of affection by stipulating | vain for promotion from the Whigs, and his sus- 
for unheard of sacrifices, and concluding with an | _picions were aroused when the Lord-Lieutenaut 
expression of his willingness to wed, ‘though | unexpectedly began to caress him. Escaping 
she had neither fortune nor beauty,” provided every |the damage which the marked attentions of the 
article of his letter was ungrudgingly agreed to. | old Government might do him with the new, 
We may well tremble for Esther Johnson, with | Swift started for England in 1710, in order to 
her young heart given into such wild keeping. | survey the turning of the political wheel with his 
As soon as Swift was established at Laracorit ow n eyes, and to try his fortuue in the game. 
was arranged that Esther, who possessed a small. |The progress of events wasrapid. Swift reached 
property in Ireland, should take up her abode | London on the 9th of September; on the Ist of 
near te her old preceptor. Shecame, and sean- | | October he had already written a lampoon upon 
dal was silenced bya stipulation insisted upon by) an ancient associate; and on the 4th he was pre- 
Swift, that his lovely charge should have a| sented to Harley, the new Minister. 
matron for a constant companion, and neversee| The career of Swift from this moment, and 
him except in the presence of a third party.|so long asthe Government of Harley lasted, was 
Esther was in her seventeenth year. ‘The vicar| magnificent and mighty. Had he not been 
of Laracor was on his road to forty. What won-| crotchety from his very boyhood, his head would 
der that even in Laracor the former should re-|have been turned now. Swift reigned; Swift 
ceive an offer of marriage. and that the latter, | was the Government; Swilt was Queen, Lords, 
wayward and inconsistent from first to last, should | and Commons. ‘There was tremendous work to 
deny another the happiness he had resolved never| do, and Swift did it all. The tories had thrown 
to enjoy himself? Esther found a lover whom | out the Whigs, and had brought in a Govern- 
Swift repulsed, to the infinite joy of the devoted | ment iv their place quite as Whiggish to do Tory 
girl, whose fate was already linked for good or| work. To moderate the wishes of the people, 
evil to that of her teacher and friend. if not to blind their eyes, was the preliminary 
Obscurity and idleness were not for Swiflt.| and essential work of the Ministry. They could 
Love, that gradually consumed the unoccupied! not perform it themselves. Swift undertook 
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and accomplished it. He had intellect and cour- 
age enough for that, and more. Moreover, he 
had vehement passions to gratify, and they might 
all partake of the glory of his success; he was 
proud, and his pride revelled in authority; he 
was ambitious, and his ambition could attain no 
higher piteh than it found at the right band of 
the Prime Minister; he was revengeful, and re- 
venge could wish no sweeter gratification than 
the contortions of the great who had neglected 
genius and desert, when they looked to them for 
advancement and obtained nothing but cold ne- 
glect. Swift, single-handed, fought the Whigs 
For seven months he conducted a _ periodical 
paper in which he mercilessly assailed, as none 
bat himself could attack, all who were odious to 
the Government and distasteful to himself; not 
an individual was spared whose sufferings could 
add to the tranquillity and permanence of the 
Government. Resistance was in vain, it was 
attempted, but invariably with ong effect—the 
first wound grazed, the second killed. 

The public were in ecstasies. The laughers 
were all on the side of the satirist, and how vast 
a portion of the community these are, needs not 
be said. But it was not in the Examiner alone 
that Swift offered up his victims at the shrine of 
universal mirth. He could write verses for the 
rough heart of a nation to chuckle over and de- 
light in. Personalities to-day fly wide of the 
mark; then they went righthome. The habits, 
the foibles, the moral and physical imperfections 
of humanity, were all fair game, provided the 
shaft were tipped with gall as well as venom. 
Short poems, longer pamphlets—whatever could 
help the Government and cover their foes with 
ridicule and scorn, Swift poured upon the town 
with an industry and skill that set eulogy at defi- 
ance. And because they did defy praise Jona- 
than Swift never asked, and was ever too grand 
to accept it. 

But he claimed much more. His disordered 
yet exquisite intellect acknowledged no superi- 
ority. He asked no thanks fur his labour, he 
disdained pecuniary reward for his matebless and 
incalculable services—he did not care for fame, 
but he imperiously demanded to be treated by 
the greatest as an equal. Mr. Harley offered him 
money, and he quarrelled with the Minister for 
his boldness. ‘If we let these great Ministers,” 
he said, ** pretend too much there will be no gov- 
erning them.’ The same Minister desired to 
make Swift his chaplain. One mistake was as 
great as the other. ‘*My Lord Oxford, by a 
second hand, proposed my being his chaplain, 
which I, by a second hand, refused. I will be 
no man’s chaplain alive.” The assumption of 
the man was more than regal. Ata later period 
of his life he drew up a list of his friends, rank- 
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ing them respectively under the heads * Ungrate- 
ful,” “ Grateful,” “ Indifferent,” and * Doubtful.” 
Pope appears among the grateful, Queen Caro- 
line among the ungrateful. The audacity of 
these distinctions is very edifying. What auto- 
crat is here for whose mere countenance the 
whole world is to bow down and be “ grateful!” 

It is due to Swift's imperiousness, however, 
to state that, once acknowledged as an equal, be 
was prepared to make every sacrifice that could 
be looked for in a friend. Concede his position, 
and for fortune or disgrace he was equally pre- 
pared. Harley and Bolingbroke, quick to dis- 
cern the weakness, called their invulnerable ally 
by his Christian name, but stopped short of con- 
ferring upon him any benefit whatever. The 
neglect made no difference to the haughty seribe, 
who contented himself with pulling down the 
barriers that had been impertinently set up to 
separate him from rank and worldly greatness. 
But, if Swift shrank from the treatment of a 
client, he performed no part so willingly as that 
of a patron. He took literature under his wing 
and compelled the Government to do it homage. 
He quarrelled with Steele when he deserted the 
Whigs, and pursued his former friend with un- 
flinching sarcasm and banter, but at his request 
Steele was maintained by the Government in 
an office of which he was about to be deprived. 
Congreve was a Whig, but Swift insisted that 
he should find bonour at the hands of the Tories, 
and Harley honoured him accordingly. Swift 
introduced Gay to Lord Bolingbroke, and secured 
that nobleman’s weighty patronage for the poet. 
Rowe was recommended for office, Pope for aid. 
The well-to-do, by Swift's personal interest, 
found respect, the indigent money for the miti- 
gation of their pains. At Court, at Swift's in- 
stigation, the Lord Treasurer made the first ad- 
vances to men of letters, and by the act made 
tacit confession of the power which Swift so 
liberally exercised, for the advantage of every- 
body but himself, But what wordly distinction, 
in truth could add to the importance of a por- 
sonage who made it a point for a Duke to pay 
him the first visit, and who, on one occasion, 
publicly sent the Prime Miuister into the House of 
Commons to call out the First Secretary of State, 
whom Swift wished to inform that he would not 
dine with him if he meant to dine late ? 

A lampoon directed against the Queen’s fa- 
vourite, upon whose red hair Swift had been fa- 
cetious, prevented the satirist’s advancement in 
England. The see of Hereford fell vacant in 
1712. Bolingbroke would now have paid the 
debt due from his Government to Swift, but the 
Duchess of Somerset, upon her knees, implored 
the Queen to withhold her consent from the ap- 





pointment, and Swift was pronounced by Her 
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Majesty as “too violent in party” for promotion. |on one who loved him as to attend him upon his 
The most important man in the kingdom found melancholy journey.” The same post brought 
himself ina momentthe most feeble. The foun- him word that his own victory was won. Bo- 
tain of so much honour could not retain a drop of | lingbroke triumphant besought his Jonathan, as 
the precious waters for itself. Swift, it is said, he loved his Queen, to stand by her Minister, and 
laid the foundations of fortune for upwards of 40|to aid him in his perilous adventure. Nothing 


families, who rose to distinction by a word from 
his lips. What a satire upon power was the sa- 
tirist’s own fate! He could not advance himself 
in England one inch. Promotion in Ireland 


began and ended with his appointment to the 


Deanery of St. Patrick, of which he took pos- 
session, much to his disgust and vexation, in the 
summer of 1713. 

The summer, however, was not over before 
Swift was in England again. The wheels of 
government had eome to a dead hock, and of 
course none but he couldrightthem. The Min- 
istry was at sixes and sevens. Its very exist- 
ence depended upon the good understanding of 
the chiefs, Bolingbroke and Harley, and the 
wily ambition of the latter, jarring against the 
vehement desires of the former, had produced 
jealousy, suspicion, and now threatened immedi- 
ate disorganization. A thousand voices called 
the Dean to the scene of action, and he came 
full of the importance of his mission. He plunged 
at once into the vexed sea of political contro- 
versy, and whilst straining every effort to court 
his friends, let no opportunity slip of galling their 
fees. His pen was as damaging and industrious 
asever. It set the town ina fever. It caused 
Richard Steele to be expelled the House of Com- 
mons, and it sent the whole body of Scotch peers, 
headed by the Duke of Argyll, to the Queen, 
with the prayer that a proelamation might be is- 
sued for the discovery of their libeller. Swift 
was more successful in his assaults than in his 
mediation. The Ministers were irreconcilable. 
Vexed at heart with disappointment, the Dean, 
after his manner, suddenly quitted London, and 
shut himself up in Berkshire. One attempt he 
made in his striet seclusion to uphold the Gov- 
ernment and save the country, and the composi- 
tion is a curiosity in his way. He published a 
proposition for the exclusion of all Dissenters 
from power of every kind, for disqualifying Whigs 
and Low Churchmen for every possible office, 
and for compelling the presumptive heir to the 
throne to declare his abomination of Whigs, and 
his perfect satisfaction with Her Majesty's pres- 
ent advisers. Matters must have been near a 
crisis when this modest pamphlet was put forth; 
and so they were. The intrigues of Bolingbroke 
had triumphed over those of his colleague, and 
Oxford was disgraced. The latter about to re- 
tire into obscurity addressed a letter to Swift, en- 
treating him, if he were not tired of his former 
prosperous friend, “‘to throw away so much time 





should be wanting to do justice to his loyalty, 
The Duchess of Somerset would be reconciled, 
the Queen would be gracious, the path of honour 
should lie broad, open, and unimpeded before 
him. Bolingbroke and Harley were equally the 
friends of Swift. What could he do in his ex- 
tremity? What would a million men, taken at 
random from the multitude, have done, had they 
been so situated, so tempted? Not that upon 
which Swift, in his chivalrous magnaninity, at 
onee decided. He abandoned the prosperous to 
follow and console the unfortunate. ‘ I meddle 
not with Lord Oxford's faults,”’ is his noble lan- 
guage, “as he was a Minister of State, but his 
personal kindness to me was excessive. He dis- 
tinguished and chose me above all men when he 
was great.” Within a few days of Swift's self- 
denying decision Queen Anne was a corpse, Bo- 
lingbroke and Oxford both flying for their lives, 
and Swift himself hiding his unprotected head 
in Ireland amidst a people who at once feared 
and hated him. 

During Swift's visit to London, in 1710, he 
had regularly transmitted to Stella, by which 
name Esther Jobnson is made known to pos- 
terity, an aceount of his daily doings with the 
new Government. The journal exhibits the view 
of the writer that his conduct invariably pre- 
sents. It is full of tenderness and confidence, 
and not without coarseness that. startles and 
shocks. It contains a detailed and minute ac- 
count, not only of all that passed between Swift 
and the Government, but of his changeful feel- 
ings as they arose from day to day. and of his 
physical infirmities, that are commonly whispered 
into the ear of the physician. If Swiftloved Stella 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, he took 
small pains in his diary to elevate the sentiments 
with which she regarded her hero. The journal 
is not in harmony throughout. Towards the 
close it lacks the tenderness and warmth, the mi- 
nuteness and confidential utterance, that are 80 
visible at the beginning. We are enabled to ae- 
count for the difference. Swift had enlarged the 
cirele of his female acquaintance whilst fighting 
for his friends in London. He had become a 
constant visitor, especially, at the house of Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, who had two daughters, the eldest 
of whom was about 20 years of age, and had 
the same Christian name as Stella. Esther Van- 
homrigh had great taste for reading, and Swift, 
who seems to have delighted in such occupation, 
condescended, for the second time in his life, to 
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The great one 
man’s tuition had always ene effect upon his pu-|indifference and public scandal, 


become a young lady’ Ss instructor. 


pils. 
progress in her studies she was over head and 
ears in love, and, to the astonishment of her 
master, she one day declared the passionate and | 
undying character of her attachment. Swift 
met the confession with a weapon far more po- 
tent when opposed to a political foe, than when 
directed against the we 
man. He had recourse to raillery, but, finding 
his banter of no avail, endeavor to appease the 
unhappy girl by “an offer of devoted and ever- 
lasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtu- 
ous esteem.” Ife might with equal success have 
attempted to put out a conflagration with a 
bucket of cold water. There was no help for 
the miserable man. He returned to his dean- 
ery at the death of Queen Anne with two love 
affairs upon his hands, but with the stern resolu- 
tion of encouraging neither, and overcoming both. 

Before quitting England he wrote to Esther 
Vanhomrigh, or Vanessa, as he styles her in his 
correspondence, intimating his intention to forget 
everything in England and to write to her as sel- 
dom as possible. So far the claims of Vanessa 
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ak heart of a doting w °:] 


Swift had no conception. 





were disposed of. As soon as he reached his 
deanery, he secured lodgings for Stella and her 
companion, and reiterated his determination to 
pursue his intercourse with the young lady upon 
the prudent terins originally established. So far 
his mind was set at rest in respect of Stella. 
But Swift had scarcely time to congratulate him- 
self upon his plans before Vanessa presented her- 
self in Dublin, and made known to the Dean her 
resolution to take up her abode permanently in 


Ireland. Her mother was dead, so were her two | 
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It was not difficult to ascertain it. His 
which spoke 


Before Miss Vanhomrigh had made much |freely of their unaccountable connexion, were 


jalone to blame for her sufferings. It was enough 
for Swift. 


He had passed the age at which he 
‘had resolved to marry, but he was ready to wed 
‘Stella provided the marriage were kept secret 
and she was content to live apart. Poor Stella 
was more than content, butshe over-estimated her 
strength. The marriage took place, and imme- 
diately afterwards the husband withdrew himself 
in a fit of madness, which threw him into gloom 
and misery for days. What the motives may have 
been for the inexplicable stipulations of this way- 
ward man it is impossible to ascertain. That 
they were the motives of a diseased, and at times 
utterly irresponsible, judgment, we think cannot 
be questioned. Of love as a tender passion, 
His writings prove it. 
The coarseness that pervades his compositions 
has nothing in common with the susceptibility 
that shrinks from disgusting and loathsome ima- 
ges in which Swiftrevelled. In all his prose and 
poetical addresses to his mistresses, there is not 
one expression to prove the weakness of his heart. 
He writes as a guardian—he writes asa friend— 
he writes as a father, but not a syllable escapes 
him that can be attributed to the pangs and de- 
lights of the lover. 

Married to Stella, Swift proved himself more 
eager than ever to give to his intercourse with 
Vanessa the character of mere friendship. He 





went so far as to endeavor to engage ber affec- 
‘tions for another man, but his attempts were re- 
jected with indignation and scorn. In the Au- 


|gust of the year 1717 Vanessa retired from Dub- 


lin to her house and property near Ceilbridge. 


brothers; she and her sister were alone in the | Swift exhorted her to leave Ireland altogether, 


world, and they had a small property near Dub- | 
lin, to which it suited them to retire. Swift, 
alarmed by the proceeding, remonstrated, threat- 
ened, denounced—all in vain. Vanessa met his | 
reproaches with complaints of cruelty and neg-| 
lect, and warned him of the consequences of 
leaving her without the solace of his frien ship 
and presence. 


to their own development. He trusted that time 
would mitigate and show the hopelessness of. 
Vanessa’s passion, and in the meanwhile he| 
sought, by occasional communication with her, 
to prevent any catastrophe that might result from 
actual despair. But his thoughts for 
safety were inimical to 


Vanessa's 
Stella’s repose. She 


pined and gradually sank under the alteration | 


that had taken place in Swift's deportment to- 
wards her since his acquaintance with Vanessa. 
Swift, really anxious for the safety of his ward, 
requested a friend to ascertain the cause of her 





| 
| 


Perplexed and distressed, the_ 
| 
Dean had no other resource than to leave events 


hut she was not to be persuaded. In 1720 it 
would appear that the Dean frequently visited 
ithe recluse in her retirement, and upon such oc- 
casions Vanessa would plant a laurel or two in 
‘honour of her guest, who passed his time with 
‘the lady reading and writing verses in a rural 
‘bower built in a sequestered part of her garden. 
Some of the verses composed by Vanessa have 
They breathe the fond ardour 
of the suffering maid, and testify to the imper- 
turbable coldness of the man. Of the innocence 
‘of their intercourse there cannot be a doubt. In 
(1720 Vanessa lost her last remaining relative— 
Thrown back upon 


been preserved. 


her sister died in her arms. 
herself by this bereavement, the intensity of her 
love for the Dean became insupportable. Jeal- 
ous and suspicious, and eager to put an end to a 


‘terror that possessed her, she resolved to address 
herself to Stella, and to ascertain from her own 
lips the exact nature of her relations with her 
so called guardian. 


‘The momentous question 
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was asked in a letter, to which Stella calmly re- 
plied by informing her interrogator that she was 
the Dean’s wife. Vanessa’s letter was forwarded 
by Stella to Swift himself, and it roused him to 
fury. He rode off at once to Cellbridge, enter- 
ed the apartment in which Vanessa was seated, 
and glared upon her like atiger. ‘The trembling 
creature asked her visitor to sit down. He an- 
swered the invitation by flinging a packet on the 
table, and riding instantly away. The packet 
was opened ; it contained nothing but Vanessa's 
letter to Stella. Her doom was pronounced. 
The fond heart snapped. In a few weeks the 
hopeless, desolate Vanessa was in her grave. 

Swift, agonized, rushed from the world. For 
two months subsequently to the death of Vanessa, 
his place of abode was unknown. But at the 
end of that period he returned to Dublin calmer 
for the conflict he had undergone. He devoted 
himself industriously again to affairs of State. 
His pen had now a nobler office than to sustain 
unworthy meninunmerited power. We can but 
indicate the course of his labours. Ireland, the 
country not of his love, butof his birth and adop- 
tion, treated as a conquered province, owed her 
rescue from absolute thraldom to Swift's great 
and unconquerable exertions on her behalf. He 
resisted the English Government with his single 
hand, and overcame them inthe fight. His pop- 
ularity in Ireland was unparalleled even in that 
excited and generous-hearted land. Rewards 
were offered to betray him, but a million lives 
would have been sacrificed in his place, before 
one would have profited by the patriot’s downfall. 
He was worshipped, and every hair of his head 
was precious and sacred to the people who adored 
him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, for the first 
time since the death of Queen Anne, and pub- 
lished, anonymously as usual, the famous satire 
of Gulliver's Travels. Its immediate success 
heralded the universal fame that mastefly and 
singular work has since achieved. Swift min- 
gled once more with his literary friends. and 
lived almost entirely with Pope. Yet courted 
on all sides he was doomed again to bitter 
sorrow. News reached him that Stella was 
ill. Alarmed and full of self-reproaches, he has 
tened home to be received by the people of Ire- 
Jand in triumph, and to meet—and he was grate- 
ful for the sight—the improved and welcoming 
looks of the woman for whose dissolution he 
had been prepared. In Mareh,1727, Stellabeing 
sufficiently recovered, the Dean ventured once 
more to England, but soon to be resummoned to 
the hapless couch of his exhausted and most 
miserable wife. Afflicted in body and soul, 
Swift suddenly quitted Pope, with whom he was 
residing at Twickenham, and reaching his home, 





—— 


was doomed to find his Stella upon the verge of 
the grave. ‘Till the last moment he continued at 
her bedside, evincing the tenderest consideration, 
and performing what consolatory tasks he might 
in the sick chamber. Shortly before her death, 
part of a conversation between the melancholy 
pair was overheard. ‘ Well, my dear,” said the 
Dean, “if you wish it, it shall be owned.” Stel- 
la’s reply was given in fewer words. ‘“ It is too 
late.” “On the 28th of January,” writes one of 
the biographers of Swift, * Mrs. Johnson closed 
her weary pilgrimage, and passed to that land 
where they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,” the second victim of one and the same 
hopeless and consuming passion. 

Swift stood alone in the world, and for his 
punishment was doomed to endure the crushing 
solitude for the space of 17 years. The interval 
was gloomy indeed. From his youth the Dean 
had been subject to painful fits of giddiness and 
deafness. From 1736 these fits became more 
frequent and severe. In 1740 he went raving 
mad, and frenzy ceased only to leave him a more 
pitiable idiot. During the space of three years 
the poor creature was unconscious of all that 
passed around him, and spoke but twice. Upon 
the 19th of October, 1745, God mercifully re- 
moved the terrible spectacle from the sight of 
man, and released the sufferer from his misery, 
degradation aud shame. 

The volumes whose title is found below, and 
‘which have given occasion to these remarks, are 
a singular comment upon a singular history. It 
is the work of a Frenchman, who has ventured 
to deduce a theory from the data we have sub- 
mitted to the reader’s notice. With that theory 
we cannot agree: it may be reconcilable to the 
romance which M. de Wailly has invented, but 
it is altogether opposed to veritable records that 
cannot be impugned, M. de Wailly would have 
it that Swift’s marriage with Stella was a delib- 
erate and rational sacrifice of love to principle, 
and that Swift compensated his sacrificed love 
by granting his principle no human indulgences; 
that his love for Vanessa, in fact, was sincere and 
ardent, and that his duty to Stella alone preveut- 
ed a union with Vanessa. ‘To prove his case M. 
de Wailly widely departs from history, and makes 
his hypothesis of no value whatever, except to 
the novel reader. As a romance, written by a 
Frenchman. Stella and Vanessa is worthy of 
great commendation. It indicates a familiar 
knowledge of English manners and character, 
and never betrays, except here and there in the 
construction of the plot, the band of a foreigner, 
It is quite free from exaggeration, and inasmuch 
as it exhibits no glaring anachronism or absurd 
caricature, is a literary curiosity. We aceept it 





as such, though bound to reject its higher claims. 
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The mystery of Swift's amours has yet to be 
cleared up. We explain his otherwise unac- 
countable behaviour by attributing his cruelty to 
prevailing insanity. The career of Swift was 
brilliant, but vot less wild than dazzling. The 
sickly hue of a distempered brain gave a colour 
to his acts in all the relationsof life. ‘The storm 
was brewing from his childhood ; it burst forth 
terribly in his age, and only a moment before all 
was wreck and devastation, the half-distracted 
man sat down and made a will, by which he left 
the whole of his worldly possessions for the foun- 
dation of a lunatic asylum. 





A ROMAN GIRL. 


BY IK MARVEL. 


—I remember the very words—* non parlo, 
Francesce, Signore,—1 do not speak French, 
Signor’—said the stout lady,—but my daughter, 
perhaps, will understand you.” 

And she called—* Enrica!—Enrica! venite, 
subito! e’éun forestiere.” 

And the daughter came, her light brown hair 
falling carelessly over her shoulders, her rich hazel 
eye twinkling and full of life, the colour coming 
and going upon ber transparent cheek, and her 
bosom heaving with her quick step. With one 
hand she put back the seattered locks that had 
fallen over her forehead, while she laid the other 
gently, upon the arm of her mother, and asked in 
that sweet music of the south—* cosa volete, 
mamma ?” 

It was the prettiest picture I had seenin many 
a day; and this, notwithstanding I was in Rome. 
and had come that very morning from the Palace 
of Borghese. 


The stout lady was my hostess, and Enrica— 
so fair, so young, so unlike in her beauty, to other 
Italian beauties, was my landlady’s daughter. 
The house was one of those tall houses—very. 
very old, which stand along the eastern side of 
the Corso, looking out upon the Piazzo di Co- 
lonna. The staircases were very tall, and dirty. 
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ters guidance, (until I had learned the way,) I 
passed to my Roman home. I was a long time 
learning the way. 
My chamber looked out upon the Corso, and 
I could catch from it a glimpse of the top of the 
tall column of Anteninus, and of a fragment of 
the palace of the Governor. My parlor, which 
was separated from the apartments of the family 
hy a narrow corridor, looked upon a small court, 
hung around with balconies. From the upper 
one, a couple of black-eyed girls are occasionally 
looking out, and they can almost read the title 
of my book, when I sit by the window. Below 
are three or four blooming ragazze, who are dark- 
eyed, and have Roman luxuriance of hair. The 
youngest is a friend of our Enrica, and is of course 
frequently looking up, with all the innocence in 
the world, to see if Enrica may be looking out. 
Night after night, a bright blaze glows upon 
my hearth, of the alder faggots which they bring 
from the Albanian hills. Night after night too, 
the family come in. to aid my blundering speech, 
and to enjoy the rich sparkling of my faggot fire. 
Little Cesare, a dark-faced Italian boy, takes up 
his position with pencil and slate, and draws by 
the light of the blaze genii and castles. The 
old one-eyed teacher of Enrica, lays his snuff 
box upon the table, and his handkerchief across 
his lap, and with his spectacles upon his nose, 
and his big fingers on the lesson, runs through 
the French tenses of the verb amare. ‘The father 
a sallow-faced, keen-eyed man with true Italian 
visage, sits with his arms upon the elbows of his 
chair, and talks of the Pope, or of the weather. 
A spruce count from the Marches of Ancona, 
wears a heavy watch seal, and reads Dante with 
furore. The mother, with arms akimbo, looks 
proudly upon her daughter, and counts her, as 
well she may, a gem among the Roman beauties. 
The table was round, with the fire blazing on 
one side; there was scarce room for but three 
upon the other. Signor i/ maestro was one— 
then Enrica, and next, how well I remember it— 
came myself. For I could sometimes help En- 
rica to a word of French; and far oftener, she 
could help me to a word of Italian. Her face 
was rich and full of feeling; I used greatly to 
love to watch the puzzled ex pressions that passed 
over her forehead, as the sense of some hard 
phrase escaped her ;—and better still, to see the 


and they were narrow and dark. Four flights of| happy smile, as she caught at a glance, the 


stone steps led up to the corridor where they 
lived. A little trap was in the door; and there 
was a bell rope, at the least touch of which, I 
was almost sure to hear tripping feet run along 
the stone floor within, and then to see the trap 


thought of some oid scholastic Frenchman, and 
transferred it into the liquid melody of her speech. 

She had seen just sixteen summers, and only 
that very autumn was eseaped from the thraldom 
of a convent, upon the skirts of Rome. She 


thrown slyly back, and those deep hazle eyes| knew nothing of life, but the life of feeling; and 





looking out upon me; and then the door would 


all thoughts of happiness, lay as yet in her child- 


open, and along the corridor, under the daugh-| ish hopes. It was pleasant to look upon her 
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face ; and it was still more pleasant to listen to|ruffle of her cap—you wish she were always a 
that sweet Roman voice. Whata rich flow of|}uun. But the wish vanishes, when you see her 
superlatives, and endearing diminutives from |in a pure white muslin, with a wreath of orange 
those vermillion lips! Who would not have | blossoms about her forehead, and a single white 
loved the study, and who would not have loved— | rese-bud in her bosom. 
without meaning it—the teacher? Upon the little baleony Enrica keeps a pot or 
In those days, I did not linger long at the ta-|two of flowers, which bloom all winter long: 
bles of lame Pietro in the Via Condotti; but | and each morning, I find upon my table a fresh 
would hurry back to my litte Roman parlor rose-bud ; each night, I bear back for thank-of- 
the fire was so pleasant! And it wasso pleasant | fering, the prettiest bouquet that can be found in 
to greet Enrica with her mother, even before the | the Via Condotti. The quiet fire-side evenings 
one-eyed maestro had come in; and it was plea- | come hack ,—in which my hand seeks its wonted 
sant to unfold the book between us, and to lay| place upon her book; and my other, will creep 
my hand upon the page—a small page—where | around upon the back of Eurica’s chair, and 
hers lay already. And when she pointed wrong, | Enrica will look indignaut,—and then all for- 
it was pleasant to correct her—over and over ;— | giveness. 
insisting, that her hand should be here, and not} Oneday I received a large pacquet of letters :— 
there, and lifting those little fingers from one | ah, what luxury to lie back in my big arm-chair, 
page, and putting them down upon the other. | there before the crackling faggots, with the plea- 
And sometimes, half provoked with my fault-|sant rustle of that silken dress beside me, and 
finding, she would pat my hand smartly with|run over a second, and a third time, those mute 
hers; but when I looked in her face to know what | paper missives, which bore to me over so many 
that could mean, she would meet my eye with | miles of water, the words of grteting, and of 
such a kind submission, and half earnest regret, |love! It would be worth travelling to the shores 
as made me not only pardon the offence,—but | of the A°gean, to find one’s heart quickened into 
tempt me to provoke it again. such life as the ocean letters willmake. Enrica 
Through all the days of Carnival, when I rode | threw down her book, and wondered what could 
pelted with confetti, and pelting back, my eyes 'be in them ?—and snatched one from my hand, 
used to wander up, from a long wag off, to that} and looked with sad, but vain intensity over that 








tall house upon the Corso, where I was sure to | strange secrawl.—What can it be ?—said she; 
meet, again and again, those forgiving eyes, aud | and she lay her finger upon the little half line— 
that soft brown hair, all gathered under the little | ** Dear Paul.” 

brown sombrero, set off with one pure white| I told her it was * Caro mio.” 

plume. And her hand full of bon-bons, she| Enrica lay it upon her lap, and looked in my 
would shake at me threateningly ; and laugh —a | face; “It is from your mother !” said she. 
musical laugh—as | bowed my head to the as- | “No,” said L. 


sault, and recovering from the shower of missiles,| ‘“ From your sister!” said she. 


19? 


would turn to throw my stoutest bouquet at her} * Alas, no! 
| 
| 


‘ 


- 


balcony. At night, I would bear home to the Il vostro fratello, dunque ?” 

Roman parlor, my best trophy of the day, as a ‘* Nemmeno,”’—said I—* not from a brother 

guerdon for Enrica; and Enrica would be sure | either.” 

to render in acknowledgment, some carefully} She handed me the letter, and took up her 

hidden flowers, the prettiest that her beauty had |hook; and presently she laid it down again; 

won. jand looked at the letter, and then at me; and 
Sometimes upon those Carnival nights, she | went out. 

arrays herself in the costume of the Albanian She did not come in again that evening: in 

water-carriers; and nothing, one would think the morning, there was no rose-bud on my table. 

could be prettier, than the laced erimson jacket, | And when I came at night, with a bouquet from 

and the strange head gear with its trinkets, and | Pietro’s at the corner, she asked me—* who had 

the short skirts leaving to view as delicate an/| written my letter ?”’ 


ankle as cou!d be foundin Rome. Uponanother| A very dear friend,” said I. 

night, she glides into my little parlor, as we sit “A lady?” continued she. 

by the blaze, in a close velvet boddice, aud with “A lady,” said I. 

a Swiss hat caught up by a loopletof silver, and “Keep this bouquet for her,’ said she, and 


adorned with a full blown rose—nothing you | put it in my hands. 


think could be prettier than this. Again, inone; “ But. Enrica, she has plenty of flowers; she 


) 
of her girlish freaks, she robes herself like a nun; /lives among them, and each morning her chil- 
and with the heavy black surge, for dress, and dren gather them by scores to make garlands of.” 


the funcreal veil,—relieved ouly by the plainwhite! Lurica put her fingers within my hand to take 
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again the bemquat and tve amomeutl held both spring was coming. The old man drummed with 
fingers and flowers. hie fingers ow the table, and shrugged his should- 

The flowers slipped out first. ‘evs again, but said nothing. 

I had a friend at Rome in that time, who er My landlady said I could not ride. Cesare 
ward died between Ancona and Corinth: we | Said it would be hard walking. Enrica asked 
were sitting one day upon a block of tufain the papa, if there would be any danger! And again 
middle of the Coliseum, looking up at the Ger) the old man shrugged his shoulders. Again I 
dows which the waving shrubs upon the south-| | asked him, if he knew a man who would serve 
ern wall cast upon the ruined arcades within, and | us as a guide among the Appenines; and finding 








listening to the chirping sparrows that lived upon 
the wreck,—when he said to me suddenly—| 
* Paul, you love the Italian girl.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said [. 

“I think she is beginning to love you,” said 
he, soberly. 

‘‘ She has a very warm heart, | believe,” said I 

* Aye,” said he. 

* But her feelings are those of a girl,” con- 
tinued I. 

“ They are not,” said my friend; and he laid 
his hand upon my kuee, and left off drawing dia- 
grams with his cane.—* I have seen, Paul, more 
than you of this southern nature. The Italian 
girl of fifteen isa woman; an impassioned, sen- 
sitive, tender creature—yet sti]l a woman: you 
are loving—if you love—a full-grown heart; she 
loving—if she loves —as a ripe heart should.” 

* But I do not think that either is wholly true,” 
said I. 

“ Try it,” said he, setting his cane down firmly, 
and looking in my face. 

“How !” returned I. 

“IT have three weeks upon my hands,” con- 
tinued he. “Go with me into the Appenines ; | 





leave your home iu the Corso, and see if you can | 
forget in the air of the mountains, your blue-eyed | 
Roman girl!” | 

I was pondering for an answer, when he went | 
on :—*It is better so: love as you might, that| 
southern nature with all its passion, is not the| 
material to build domestic happiness upon; nor) 
is your northern habit—whatever you may think | 
at your time of life, the one to cherish always) 
those passionate sympathies which are bred by 
this atmosphere, and their scenes.” | 

One moment my thought ran to my little par- | 


| 
lor, and to that fairy figure, and to that sweet, | 
augel face; and then, like lightning it traversed 
oceans, and fed upon the old ideal of home, and| 
brought images to my eye of lost. dead ones, who 
seemed to be stirring on heavenly wings, in that 
soft Roman atmosphere, with greeting, aud with 
beckoning. 
—— *' 1 will go with you,” said I. 


told him I was going to the mountains and want- 
ed a guide. His wife said it would be cold upon 
the hills. for the winter was not ended. Enrica 


me determined, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
said he would find one on the next day. 

As I passed out at evening, on my way to the 
Piazzo near the Monte Citorio, where stand the 
carriages that go out to Tivoli, Enrica glided up 
to me and whispered—‘ah, mi dispiace tanto—— 


-| tanto, Signor !” 


HYMN. 


FROM THE PRAIRIES. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


I’ve felt thy presence, oh my God! 
- In gorges deep, amid the roar 
Of torrents, shouting far abroad, 
And shaking eurth’s firm, rocky floor. 


I've felt thy presence on the heights 
Of hills, sky-cleaving and sublime, 
Where thoughts are bred for angel flights 
And near to heaven the soul may climb. 


I’ve felt thy presence mid the swell 
Of billows leaping to the sky, 

While Fancy, shocked, at Furies’ yell, 
Rolled Death’s black waves before the eye. 


Sut gorges deep and mountains grand, 


And e’en the Fury-ridden sea, 
Not more than this broad Prairie-land, 
The presence, Lord, bespeak of thee. 


The hand that smoothed the boundless plains, 
And fashioned all their charms, is thine ; 
And e’en the silence here that reigns 
Is eloquent of power divine. 


This holy hush at noontide hour, , 
Amid this sea-like field of gloom, 


Steals o’er me with a soothing power, 


, : _ Like whispers from a Hope-lit tomb. 
The father shrugged his shoulders, when I| 


Amid thy solemn fields below, 
Permit me, Lord, to often rove, 


And daily make me iaumbler grow, 





said it would be warm in the valleys, for the 


Till fit for holier fields above. 
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THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Fair art thou, Morna! 

The sadness of thine eye 

Is beautiful as silvery clouds 

On the dark blue summer sky! 

And thy voice comes like the sound 

Of a sweet and hidden rill, 

That makes the dim woods tuneful sonnd— 
But now it must be still—Mrs. Hemans. 


Arthur was greatly astonished, to find how 
rapidly the time fixed for the duration of the visit 
he had anticipated with so little pleasure, bad 
passed away; but his regret for their departure 
was marvellously diminished by Mrs. Lomax’s 
consent, that Mary should return with her cousin 
to Virginia, where she would remainu until the 
following spring. Mary had indeed been the 
chief charm and attraction to the whole party, 
though the kindness of Mrs. Lomax and her 
other daughters, had awakeved the affectionate 
gratitude of their young relatives in no small de- 
gree. There was so much congeniality between | 
Mary and the Seldens, that they felt bound to: 
her by strong and peculiar ties; the gayety and _| 
frankness of her manner, the playfulness and 
variety of her conversation, her good sense. and 


decision of character, excited at once the love 


and admiration of Arthur. He was raised too in 
his own estimation, by the evident interest Mary. 
felt in his society, by her high appreciation of his| 


natural abilities, and stimulated by the kind and | 
playful raillery thatshe now sometimes addressed | 
to him on the want of application, which had | 


caused his acquirements to be so unequal to his 
capacity. 

Mrs. Lomax saw with approbation the grow- 
ing partiality between Arthur and Mary, for 
though she perceived much in Arthur, which she | 


thought needed correction, yet she had sufficient| 


penetration to discover his fine traits of charac- 
ter and good understanding; her strong attach- 
ment to her brother, and an unusually large 
share of family pride, had always made her par- 
ticularly desirous of an alliance between the fami- 
lies. It is true, Mrs. Lomax would greatly have 
preferred Charles as a son-in-law, notwithstand- 
ing his choice of a profession; but that was out 
of the question; and she began to study Arthur's 
abilities and character more closely, as the idea 
became more fixed in her mind that he would 
one day occupy that position. 

Margaret thought with more pain of parting 
with Clara, than of any other circumstance, iv 
leaving Bellevue; her visits to Cloverdale had 
been frequent, and Margaret became continually 


more interested and touched, as all the workings 
\of Clara’s heart and miud were opened to her 
with the confiding simplicity of a child. 
an inexpressible pleasure to Margaret, 


It was 
to find 
that Clara not only listened with earnest atten- 
tion to her exposition of Christianity, but with 
| that conviction of the heart, which is faith spring- 
‘ing up within us, as a well of living water—that 
| water of which he that drinketh shall never thirst. 
| ‘To Clara these views were dawning of light 
to the blind, the discovery of a new and glorious 
world, and the very forlornness of her situation, 
/ber detachmeut from all earthly ties, and the bit- 
terness of her disappointment, made her cling 
with more fervor, more single-minded ness, to the 
faith which she embraced with her whole heart. 
A few of the strongest. clearest points in the evi- 
dences of Christianity, had been sufficient to sat- 
isfy her reason; and her affections, her hopes, 
now rested ou the religion of Jesus Christ; and 
this internal evidence became stronger and stron- 
ger. There was a sweetness, an earnestness, a 
child-like simplicity, in the character of her reli- 
giou that interested Margaret inexpressibly, and 
she was herself surprised at the strong feeling of 
tenderness that sprung up in her heart towards 
| her, and her own distress at the idea of 


her farewell. 


bidding 
This feeling was heightened by 
and Mar- 
garet felt sure, when she saw the sudden bright 


‘the extreme delicacy of Clara’s health, 
flush that often suffused her face, succeeded some- 
times by the pallor of death, in the violent palpi- 
tations of the heart that often shook her whole 

frame, that some fatal and fixed disease had com- 

menced the work of death. 

At their parting interview, Margaret found it 
very difficult to summon sufficient firmness to tell 
|Clara she should not see her again, but Clara at 
‘once guessed the truth, when she saw Marga- 
'ret’s eye fixed upon her with an expression of 
sad tenderness, how far more eloquent than words. 

She seized Margaret's hand, clasped it between 
both her own, and Margaret felt her warm tears 
falling fast upon it. 

“My dear Margaret, you are going away to 
leave me: I shall never see you again in this 
world.” 

‘+T trust, dear Clara, we shall meet again even 
in this world. I shall come again to Maryland, 
if it were only to see you, and, and then you 
must go back with me to my home and pay usa 
long visit. My mother will love you as mich as 
I do, and if you could see my mother, the very 
sound of her voice and glance of ber eye would 
eure you.” 

“I shall never see the spring—I shall never 
see the violets bloom again,” said Clara, shaking 
her head and smiling through her tears, with a 
look of ‘grateful affection, that touched Margaret 
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deeply. “These tooling at my  enee tell me 
that I cannot last long, but this does hot grieve 
me; sometimes, indeed, when [ think of the glo- 
ries of heaven, I long to be there, to enter upon 
that blessed state of rest, where there shall be no 
more sorrow and sickness. But then it grieves 
me to think that my whole life has been an idle, 
sinful dream, and how gladly now would I serve 
my Creator by doing his will.” 

* Do you not remember a lime in that noble 
sonnet of Milton's I was repeating to you a few 
days ago ?— 


‘ They also serve, who only stand and wait.’ 


“Yes,” said Clara, a bright smile lighting up 
her face— 


‘God doth not need 


Either man’s works or his own gifts,’” 


but still I would delight in serving Him, it would | 


be such a pleasure, such a privilege. A few 


months ago,” and she shuddered at the recollec- | 
That bit- | 


tion, “how dark, how desolate I felt. 
ter, desperate grief fixed the shaft of death in my | 
heart.” 

“The bitterness of that grief is now past,’ 
said Margaret gently; “is it not Clara ?” 

* Yes, yes, thank God, you have been an angel | 
of merey to me, but I cannot bear to think of 
what I felt then, it comes back so vividly. Iam 
glad it is impossible for you even to imagine what 
my feelings were. You are too good, too wise, 
have too many to love you, to be capable of feel-| 
ing as I felt then.” 

“Thiok of it no more, dear Clara; those dark | 
days are gone: brighter ones are, I trust, in re- 
serve for you. But you must promise me to 
write to Dr. Lieber, concerning your health. 
You must get his advice at once.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, *‘I will do so, if it were 
only for the pleasure of complying with any of 


your requests, and I promised him too that I 


would write to him about my health when we 
parted, but it seemed scarcely worth while to 
trouble him. And yet I know he would gladly 


do avy thing he could for me. You know what 


I have told you of his kindness, and the good- 


ness of that noble Gerald Devereux; had it not) 


been for them, I should have died long ago—died 
without hope and without comfort.” 

Clara had told her whole story to Margaret ; 
concealing only the name of Augustus Vernon ; 
little suspecting that Margaret knew who her 
faithless lover was. She narrated it simply, with- 
out a comment on his baseness and heartless- 
ness; she ovly wished to open her heart fully to 
Margaret, to show her what she had suffered ; 
she did not attempt to describe her feelings, but 
the faltering of her tone, the shuddering of her 


Vor. XVI—91 





anaes revealed the depth of agony it cost herte 
reveal the past. 

Margaret could not look at her and listen to 
her withouttears. Her sympathy soothed Clara, 
but she was evidently pained at the degree of 
indignation Margaret expressed at the conduct of 
her lover. 

“Do not speak of him thus, my dear Marga- 
ret; I once loved him so well.” 

“ But not now I hope, Clara.” 

Clara averted her face, which was covered 
with a bright blush, as she said—-* My feelings 
are greatly changed, oh, so grea‘'y, but still I 
would not injure him for the world—I would not 
cost him a pang.” 

“ He has no heart, Clara—he is a monster of 
selfishness; but think of him no more but to thank 
God your ties are broken.” 

“ Think of him no more! 
occupied my thoughts by day, my dreams by 
/night, for whom I forgot my duty to my dear, 
good old father, who loved the very ground on 
which I trod,” and the tears trickled unheeded 
_down Clara’s cheeks as she said these words, for 
unutterable sorrow and tenderness mingled in 


Of him who once 





»| her recollections of her father. “ Yet I do not 


| think of him as I once did, nor would I for worlds 
'do so again. I took his miniature from my neck 
|yesterday. 1 have put away every memorial of 
‘him, never to lock on them again. All earthly 
links are broken, except the love that binds me 
to you, and you must leave me. And now as I 
‘think almost continually of crossing the cold 
iriver, I feel that I am almost on the brink of it, 
‘and sometimes I seem to hear angels’ voices float- 
ing across from the bright land beyond.” 

Often afterwards did Margaret recall Clara’s 
looks as she uttered these words; there was at 


(once a childish and angelie expression, blended 
with a strange and most touching beauty in 
her face, and Margaret wished from her heart 
that she could watch over and cherish her, and 
‘and be to her as a sister. She yielded to the 
‘impulse of her heart, and folding Clara in an af- 
fectionate embrace, kissed her again and again, 
repeating herassurances of affection, which Clara 
‘found no voice to answer. They parted in silence 
and tears. for however they might attempt to de- 
ceive themselves, they both felt that they locked 


on each other for the last time on earth, but be- 


yond this mournful separation arose to both a 
vision of that land where there is no more parting. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Time flies away fast, 

The while we never remember 

How soon our life here 

Grows old with the year 

That dies with the next December.— Herrick. 





It would be needless to describe the happy 
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reunion at Sherwood, when all the family were 
again gathered together around the cheerful board 
—not one smiling or familiar face wanting, for 
Charles was there to join the band—not one on 
whose face sickness or sorrow was written, for 
the cloud had passed from Virginia’s brow, and 
the delicate bleom of her loveliness was quite res- 
tored, and Mary Lomax’s presence seemed to 
add a new member to the family. She was so 
delighted with all she saw, was so gay and affec- 
tionate, seemed so much at home, that she found 
a place at once in the hearts of her friends, and 
her social turn made her peculiarly agreeable to 
Mr. Selden. When speaking of her to his wife, 
he generally concluded his eulogy by saying, 
«“ She is a true Selden;” to which Mrs. Selden 
always assented, without a smile, though with 
some internal amusement. 

Charles and Mary were both delighted to ob- 
serve in each other the changes time had wrought; 
Mary found continually increasing subjects of ad- 


miration, in the dignity yet ease and kindness of 


Charles’ manner, and the high moral and reli- 
5 


. . . . . | 
gious tone of his conversation, displaying at the 


same time so much richness of thought, and so 


much playful vivacity, as to make his society ir- | 


resistibly attractive to all who had cultivated their 


hearts or intellects, or whose spiritual natures 
had been awakened. Charles, too, remarked 


with pleasure, that many germs of what was good 
and bright. which had been discernible only to 


the attentive eye in the unformed child of four- | 


teen, had blossomed into loveliness at seventeen. 
And when Mary told him how his words, his ex- 
ample, had wrought upon her mind and soul, 
how they had changed and elevated her views 





want of discernment, she forbore to make any 
jallusion to the subject, but was careful to mark 
in her manner towards Virginia her affection and 
approbation. 

Louis Davenport was one of the first to wel- 
‘eome the return of the sisters; and he beheld 
with transport the change which had taken place 
jin Virginia. The elastic step—the delicate yet 
healthy blush-rose bloom on her cheek—the 
isweet smile of the eyes as well as the lips—the 








glad tone, all had returned, and this alteration pro- 
‘duced such an exhilarating effect upon Louis’ 
spirits, that the transformation in himself seemed 
‘almost magical. Virginia wondered she bad 
‘never known he could be so agreeable, and Mary 
| declared herself quite charmed with him. 

The exhilaration of Louis became positive hap- 
pivess, and a change passed over all his feelings 
‘and views of life, when he learned afterwards 
‘from Arthur Virginia’s rejection of Augustus Ver- 


non; from this time hope sprung up within his 
heart that he might yet win the love which he 
| prized above all objects of earthly desire. 
Nothing of moment had occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of Sherwood during the absence of Mar- 
garet and Virginia, but the marriage of Charlotte, 
'which she found it impossible to defer until the 
return of her friends without giving offence to 
Mr. Wilson. There was something in the mea- 
sured gravity and determination of this gentle- 
man’s manner, which impressed Charlotte with 
the idea, that if he were once offended, it would 
|be impossible afterwards to appease him. There 
| 
| 


is something in the displeasure of men of grave, 
cautious and deliberate natures, which impresses 


' the mind with a much stronger sense of fear, than 





and principles, and traced the moral and spiritual | a torrent of passion from the impetuous and im- 
developments which had taken place iu herchar-|pulsive. We may avoid the dart thrown with 
acter to his influence, his heart was raised in| such suddenness and violence as to make its di- 
grateful joy to the God who deigus so far to bless rection uncertain; but the rifle shot is deadly 
the efforts of His creatures in His service, as to| which is sent by a steady hand and atrue eye. 
make them instruments of eternal good to their} Charlotte was annoyed and provoked with her- 


fellow beings. self at her increasing awe of Mr. Wilson, and 


Of all the paradoxes of Christianity, surely 
the most striking, the most sublime, the most 


awful and incomprehensible is the union of utter | 


helplessness and dependence with the delegated 
power of God in human nature. “ Ye are God's.” 
What heart does not thrill and tremble at these 


her inability to throw it off; indeed so strong did 
this feeling become, that she thought more than 
ouce of breaking her engagement with him, but 
on the other hand, so advantageous an offer might 
‘never again present itself, all the wedding par- 


|apherualia would be lost, the neighbors would 





words of God himself addressed to man! censure and ridicule her, and after all, she might 
Amongst other subjects of rejoicing in this | remain Miss Charlotte Davenport to the end of 
happy family meeting, that which afforded the the chapter, with the additional mortification of 
most heartfelt pleasure to all, was the visible res- | seeing some other woman mistress of the kand- 
toration of Virginia’s health and spirits. Mrs. | some establishment over which she might have 
Selden learned from Margaret all the occurren- | presided. 
ces that had taken place during their absence| All these considerations determined Charlotte 
with regard to Angustus Vernon. and as she was | to adhere to her engagement, but when the eve- 
now sure that Virginia remembered the past only | ning of her marriage arrived, she felt rather re- 
with shame and vexation at her own folly and' lieved that Margaret was not present to witness 
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the ceremony. Virginia and Margaret were also 
glad to have escaped it, Mrs. Selden told them 
she had deferred giving Charlotte a dinner until 
their return, but that it would be rather a hum- 
drum affair she expected, as Mr. Wilson had so 
decided an aversion to large dinner parties, that 
she had determined to limit her invitations to a 
few of the nearest neighboring families, who 
might be forcibly brought into contact like oil and 
water, but would be as impossible to blend to- 
gether. 

As they were conversing on this subject, a note 
was brought in from Charlotte to Margaret, ex- 
pressing much regret, that she should probably 
not be able to see her dear friends for many 
days, as Mr. Wilson was suffering from an attack 
of rheumatism, and was never willing she should 
leave the room, so that her time was fully oceu- 
pied in reading to him, warming flannels, &c., &e. 

“ Poor Charlotte,” said Margaret, after read- 
ing the note, “how much she always abhorred 
the office of a nurse.” 

“She is paying the proper penalty for her mar- 
riage,” said Arthur, laughing, “I should like to 
see what book Mr. Wilson has selected for her 
perusal, something dry as himself, no doubt.” 

Mr. Wilson's rheumatism, like all earthly things, 
came to an end at last, and the day arrived for 
Charlotte and himself to dine at Sherwood. 

Charlotte alighted from the carriage, accom- 
panied on each side by Jessie and Mary, the latter 
hanging upon her in such a manner, as to impede 
every step she made, to which was added the 
vexatious circumstance of rumpling with her 
hands a rich silk dress, which Charlotte wore. 
As if to crown her misfortunes, Mrs. Dunlop, Mr. 
Wilson's mother-in-law, accompanied by her 
daughter, Mrs. Bethune, arrived almost at the 
same moment with Charlotte and Mr. Wilson. 
Mrs. Dunlop greeted Charlotte with the most 
oppressive politeness, Mrs. Bethune with more 
affability, and Charlotte hoped they would at 
least make a diversion in her favor, and rid her 
of the importunate caresses of little Mary, but 
the hope proved vain, for the child continued to 
hang upon her. 

** We owe you an apology, madam,” said Mr. 
Wilson, turning to Mrs. Selden, “for bringing 
these young ladies, but their mamma must bear 
the blame, for I left the decision of the question 
to her and she gave it in their favor.” 

Mrs. Selden said all that was proper and kind 
on the subject. 

Charlotte was not given to blushing, but she 
was uncomfortably conscious that her very fore- 
head became red; she determined not to look 
towards Mrs. Dunlop, or Mrs. Bethune, she felt 
that their eyes were upon her, but a mysterious 
sort of fascination compelled her to do so, and 


the expression of scorn, which added a third 
chin to the two of which Mrs. Dunlop was in 
constant possession, and a sort of incredulous 
smile that played around the lips of Mrs. Bethune 
were not calculated to restore her tranquillity.” 

Jessie flew to her grandmother's side, who re- 
ceived her with a caress, and cast a glanee of 
defiance at Mary, which expressed plainly, that 
she meant to rank herself on the opposite side. 

“ Charlotte, had you not better despatch both 
the girls to the nursery, if Mrs. Selden will allow 
you to do so, they are rather misplaced here,” 
said Mr. Wilson, who had observed Jessie's 
movement with displeasure ; he spoke in a tone 
which was always immediately obeyed in his 
family, though it was not elevated beyond the or- 
dinary pitch. 

Charlotte was perplexed, disturbed and vexed, 
but determined to observe appearances, and mus- 
ter as much spirit to her aid as possible, forced a 
laugh, and assuming a playful air, arose, saying: 

“Come my dears, Papa thinks you had better 
go into the nursery, but I will show you how you 
may amuse yourselves finely.” 

“ Papa thinks you had better,” repeated Mr. 
Wilson with a smile, “ that is the usual artifice 
of mothers to throw all exercise of authority 
upon the father, and reserve all the indulgence 
for themselves, so as to movopolise the fondness 
of the children.” 

No one could have looked at Mrs. Dunlop 
then, without perceiving that her constitutional 
danger was apoplexy, aud Margaret, pitying both 
her and Charlotte, rose hastily to the rescue, say- 
ing with a smile to the children, 

* Jessie and Mary are my lite guests, and I 
mean to entertain them myself... Come girls, let 
me show you the pretty picture books | brought 
from Maryland for you.” 

The children flew instantly to Margaret's side, 
}and she led them away in triumph to Charlotte's 
| inexpressible relief, who involuntarily drew a long 
| breath. 

To some persons childreu are naturally so at- 
‘tractive that they easily attach themselves to 
those whom accident or the course of events 
places in contact withthem. ‘They find interest 





and amusement in the freshness, the strangeness 
of their thoughts, an unspeakable charm in their 
'sincerity and credulity, and diversion at the sim- 
| plicity mingled with mischief, with which they 
‘often blurt out unseasonable truths to the con- 
sternation of their hearers, They love too, to 
trace the workings of human nature in their little 
breasts, with somewhat the same curiosity and 
|pleasure with which we look through a glass 
hive, and watch the gradual progress of the work 
its little inhabitants are carrying on. 

There is another class of persons to whom 
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children are a great bore, a necessary evil; they | glance, every word was watched, weighed in the 
would not treat them unkindly, but it is always | balance and found wanting. Nor did the marked 
a relief to get rid of their company; to them * all | attention with which Mr. Wilson treated her at all 
boys are little bears,” and all girls little plagues. | cheer or encourage her, indeed, she was ashamed 
Charlotte unfortunately belonged to this class, | of the ostentatious respect, which fixed the atten- 
and nothing in her present situation was so irk-| tion of every one in company upon her, and con- 
some, as the sort of attention, which Mr. Wilson | scious that it only aggravated the ill will of Mrs. 
seemed to consider it a matter of course she | Dunlop and Mrs. Bethunetowardsher. He was 
should pay the children. And even this was not | however, equally marked in his attentions to- 
so bad, as to feign a fondness she could not fee!,| wards those ladies, and every tone aud look 
and which sate very awkwardlyupon her. We seemed to say, “I am prepared to do my duty to 
revolt at the idea of loving upon compulsion, to the both sides, regardless of false sensibility and il- 
natural heart it is impossible, but they, in whose | liberal prejudices, and shall couduct nuryself so 
hearts Christian charity burns with its heaven- judiciously, as to make you friends in spite of 
kindled flame, may find something in every hu- | yourselves.” 

man Creature to excite kindness and pity and asin- | Charlotte had flattered herself that there would 
cere desire for their good, and when circumstan- | at least be some enjoyment mingled with the vex- 
ces place any fellow being within the sphere of | ations of the day, it would be at least a pleasure to 
their influence, they will be enabled to perform | see Margaret again, to hear all she had to say, and 
their duty towards him with all sincerity. to appear invested with a new dignity and im- 

Butto return, As the children quitted the room, | portance in the eyes of her neighbors. But now 
Mrs. Dunlop cleared her throat evidently to get rid i kuew so well what was passing in Marga- 
of a sort of choking sensation, then in a slow |ret’s mind, though Margaret endeavored to be as 
voice, so measured that every syllable was heard kind, cheerful and naturalin her manner towards 
to the farthest end of the room, remarked to| her as ever, that she felt as if an iceberg had risen 
Mrs. Selden—“ Jessie unfortunately inherits an| up between them; and the few neighbors who 
unusual degree of sensibility.” A fearful stress | were present she perceived were disposed to re- 
was laid upon the word inherits, that it might’ gard Mrs. Dunlop's covert hostilities with amuse- 
more strongly recall her departed daughter. ment. 

Mr. Wilson also reddened, but turning to Mr. | Charlotte loved dress, not as many women love 
Selden remarked dryly, “In my opinion, one) it, for its own sake, but for the efleet produced 
ounce of self-command and judgment, is worth upon others, and she had dressed herself on this 
a pound of sensibility.” | occasion with unusual care, as she was desirous 

Charlotte almost trembled and turned pale, | to make au impression on the neighbours in her 
Louis looked down, while Mrs. Selden hastened new character; she had thought particularly of 











contrary to her wont, to utter almost an harangue 
about self-command and sensibility, and with the 
most judicious and approved phrases, so to mys- 
tify her hearers, as to leave them in doubt to 
which of these qualities the preference was to be 
awarded. All thought Mrs. Selden spoke very sen- 
sibly, but were somewhat at aloss. as to what opin- 
ions she entertained. Herend was gained, how- 
ever, she had beenspeaking against time, and had 
diverted the current of the conversation, but she 
could scareely refrain from laughing at the quiet 
stare of astonishment, with which Mr. Selden 
regarded her, as she was finishing her speech. 
Several guests arrived now to the relief of all 


| Sarah Jackson, who had been a rival candidate 
for Mr. Wilson's favor, and felt some self-com- 
|placency at the idea of the admiration and envy, 
_which would be awakened in her heart, by her 
dress and new position. 


But her quick ear caught a whispered reply 
from Mrs. Bethune to Sarah Jackson, which she 
| was sure applied to her dress, and which she knew 
would give the coup de grace to her unfortunate 
silk, as Mrs. Bethune was the last appeal in 
matters of dress. “ Very rich, very costly, but 

rather too fine for the occasion, and particularly 
unbecoming”—Something more was said which 
| Charlotte did not hear, but which, of course, pro- 


parties, and the conversation became general | voked and teased her even more than what 
There was no more open skirmishing between | reached her ear. 

the hostile parties, but Mrs. Dunlop threw out} Even the small comfort Charlotte had sought 
some cutting reflections and inuendoes, which | to derive from speaking of proposed alterations, 
Charlotte understood but too well, as ber rising | and embellishments about the house and grounds, 
color showed, and it appeared to her that she) with the air of importance, which her position as 
never raised her eyes without encountering those | mistress of the establishment, gave her a right to 
of Mrs. Dunlop or Mrs. Bethune fixed upon her. | assume, was destroyed, by Mr. Wilson's observ- 
And if she sedulously looked in another diree-|i 


ing, in his usually decided manner, and very dis- 
tion it was almost as bad, for she felt that every 


tinct tone— 
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* You must toke me into your counsels, Mrs. oeeaiaad one Ww hich had greeted the ears of the 
Wilson, if you propose any alterations. . I think | Seldens during the day. It had been a day of 
it was Pope, yes it certainly was Pope, who said, | unusual constraint and exertion, as continual ef- 
he did not like to see even an old post removed, | fort had been necessary to make the day pass off 
which he remembered from his childhood.” | with tolerable harmony. The Seldens were dis- 

‘What a tiresome idea,” said Arthur, “ only | tinguished by hospitality, in the bighest and no- 
think of the sentimental rubbish with which | blest seuse of the word, they not only exerted 
the world would be filled. We had as well live | themselves to promote the enjoyment of their 
in a cemetery at once, as to bury the future under | guests, but carefully avoided every thing that 
the relics of the past. I should always prefer a} could wound the feelings of the most unamiable 
new post to an old one, a living tree to a dead | or uninteresting; nor did they ever yield to the 
one, and in short, should cut off the entail of ugli-| temptation of covert insinuation, or painful sug- 
ness bequeathed us by the past generation assoon gestion, which may often be indulged in, without 
as possible.” violating any law of politeness. 

Mr. Wilson glanced at Arthur for a moment,| How much happiness, how much kindness had 
as if collecting the discharge he designed level-| dwelt within these old walls; but clouds must 
ling at him. “The hyperbole is a figure of | gather over all the habitations of earth; the most 
speech well adapted to the use of very young lovely and beloved must prepare for the day of 
men, Mr. Selden, and | will aot do you the injus- | trial, and this thought often now came across the 
tice to take you verbatim et literatim.” heart of Mrs. Selden, as she looked around on 

“Indeed, [ would not trust bim,” said Mr. Sel-| her earthly treasures. Who is wise enough in 
den, laughing, * with an old oak or elm, under) the mysteries of our nature to say, whether in- 


which his father and grandfather had played, if, | deed “coming events cast their shadows before!” 
it began to exhibit the least vestige of decay, nor 


eveu with the picture of his great grandfather, if — 
it had no beauty to recommend it.” 
’ CHAPTER XLII. 
* A man who has no reverence for the past, 


ought to be put out of the pale of civilisation, | 


, . : He died, he died 
and sent as a pioneer to the west,” said Regi- 


On whom my lone devotedness was cast! 


nald. I might not keep one vigil by his side, 
4 : iat an tieteminaaae atalad ash bs {er 
«No such bad fate,” replied Arthur. smiling, Zz who e wrung heart watched with him to the last! 
, 2 . I might not once his fainting head sustain, 
“a wild life in the woods would have its charms. 


Nor bathe his parched lip in the hour of pain, 


Ty . _ » ai aginati Th . - 
The F uture is the domain of Imagination, the Past, Nor say to him, “ Farewell.”=-Hemane. 


of Memory, who would vot prefer Imagination 


to Memory !” It was one of those bright, clear, December 


‘* Flow sorry I am,” whispered Mary to Mar-| mornings, which impart an exhilaration to the 


garet, “that Charles was obliged to leave us this frame, more delightful than the softness of the 
morning, he would have been able, if any one 





balmiest summer day. Edith stood at an open 
| window, drinking in the free, pure air, and gazed 
jon the scene before her with deep and silent de- 
| 


light. Our individual tastes appear to be deter- 
The conversation took now a more diccursive | mined by the hidden analogies, which exist be- 


and lighter turn, to the great relief of Charlotte. | ‘tween the outward world, and that world of 
There was no further opportunity for skirmish-| wonders that lies hidden in every human heart 
ing, though Mrs. Dunlop once availed hersell of | Beauty lies before us, and around us, on the lap 
a pause in the conversation, to ask Mrs. Selden, | of creation, but it must be spiritually discerned 


in a tove which might be heard distivetly to the | and the loftiest and most excursive faculties com- 
farthest end of the room, if she had heard that! paratively speakin 


could, to harmonize these discordant elements.” 
* Yes, I have wished ofteu he was here,” re- 
plied Margaret. 


g, are so limited in theirrange, 
Mr. Sinclair was very near being killed by a fall| that only a portion of the glory around +s is 
from his horse the day before, ina fit of intoxica-| | visible toany individual. The peculiar manifes- 
tion, and she looked from the corner of her eye at) tation of beauty, which strikes each one most 
Charlotte, who was known to have listened favo- | forcibly, is that which best accords with the in- 
rably at one per iod to this gentleman's addresses. ternal world that they bear about them, but whose 
But Charlotte exhibited no trace of emotion, for} | mysteries are as awful, and as unfathomable, as 
she really felt mone, but vexation with Mrs.|if they did not form a part of our natures. 

Dunlop. Sinclair was no more to her now, than | 


To Edith, a winter scene possessed peculiar 
a silk dress she had worn out a-year ago. 


charms, the sights and sounds around her on 
The day ended at last, and the last sound of) this morning, inspired continually increasing en- 
carriage wheels as they rolled off, was the most! ergy and exhilaration. A huntsman’s horn was 
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heard ata » dictions and sie ery al tie aan iJ. Gilabede. votil Mr. Gerald aOR REE can be 


in full chase, the woodman’s axe resounded i 


. . | 
the neighbouring forest, the sweet, clear note of 


the red-bird seemed an invitation to go forth into 
the open air. She looked at the tracery of the 
leafless branches against the clear, hard tints of 
the sky, and admired the various forms and out- 
lines of the trees, made visible by the loss of 
their foliage, contrasted with masses of dark pine 
trees, whose sweet, yet solemn murmurings fell 
feebly on her ear; and she felt new courage and 
strength arise within her heart; new schemes of 
usefulness, new plans of action presented them- 
selves to her mind, with all of which the idea of 
her father was combined, assisting her efforts, | 
sympathising in her interests, sharing her trials | 
and her triumphs, as he had always done. How 
bright, how exquisite were these brief moments, 
but she was suddenly aroused from this blissful 
vision, by the arrival of the messenger who had 
been sent to the neighbouring post-office. The 
blood rushed suddenly to her heart, yet she an- | 
ticipated no evil, as she pressed forward to see | 
if there was any letter for her. 

Mr. Travers took from the letter-bag, a large, 
ominous looking ship-letter, and handed it silently 
to Edith, who recoiled from it for a moment, 
with as much horror as she would have done 
from a death-warrant. 
certainly not in Mr. Fitzgerald's writing, and | 
Edith’s hand trembled so much, she could | 
scarcely tear open the seal. Who cannot under- 
stand the speechless terror which paralyzes ev ery | 
faculty under similar circumstances, with an un- 
defined apprehension, strong almost as convic- 
tion, that the unopened letter contains the intel- 
ligence of some dreadful misfortune. 

As she opened the letter, one inclosed within 
it fell on the floor, but Edith went on without 
heeding it. to read the ominous epistle, while all 
stood around her, gazing with awe and wonder 
at the changes her countenance exhibited during | 
the perusal. 


The superscription was | 


*“ Honorep Miss :-— 

“It is my sad office to communicate to you the | 
melancholy intelligence of the decease of my) 
respected employer, and your honored father, | 
Mr. William Fitzgerald. He expired on Tues- |i 
day, the 5th day of October, about a quarter past | 
six, P. M. His illness was of short duration ; | 
his disease was pronounced to be Pneumonia. He 
was attended by Dr. MeArthur, one of the best 
physicians Dublin could afford. He had every 
attention which could be procured, was sensible 
to the last, and departed this life as became a man 
and a Christian. His remains are sent to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, at his particular request, in the 
‘Black-eyed Susan,’ consigned to the care of 





n |apprised of the melancholy event. I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Gerald Devereux to state the same 
particulars herein contained, and to inform him 
that it will be necessary that he should come over 
immediately to Ireland, to conclude some unfin- 


‘ished and important business, in which not only 


his late uncle, but himself is interested, the de- 
tails of which could scarcely be comprehended 
by a young female. 1 shall continue to act for 
my late respected employer, until the arrival of 
Mr. Devereux. I have placed the will, together 
with his letters and papers in a box, and econsign- 
ed them to the care of Mr. Thomas O'Brien, a 


_worthy and reliable man, who goes over in the 


‘Black-eyed Susan.’ Hoping that you will 


‘submit to the decrees of Providence, since sooner 
or later we must all pay the debt of nature, and 


take comfort from the thought that your late 
father was respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. I remain, 
‘Your ob’t humble servant, 
*Opavian McGratn.” 


Juliana stood near Edith in silent awe, the first 


‘time she had ever experienced such a sentiment, 


holding in her hand the letter which had dropped 
on the floor. Without uttering a word, Edith 
stretched forth her hand to take it, the writing 


i'was her father’s, but the indistinctness of the 


characters, showed how tremulous was the hand 


| that penned it. It ran thus: 


‘Even in this awful hour, my thoughts are 
/more with you, my darling child, than with my- 
self. My end is rapidly approaching, and I shall 
see your face in this world no more, my own 
Edith. I feel an humble, yet strong hope that 
we shall meet in Heaven. I trust in the merits 
of a Redeemer. when all other supports have 
All earthly things 
are fading, receding, but the love of a Saviour is 
able to bear me, without trembling, through the 


crumbled from beneath me. 


'dark, cold waters of the river of death. 


“It is only within the last few months that I 
| he ive become sensible of the vital importance of 
‘this great doctrine of Christianity, that I have 
embraced it with my whole heart. Would to 
'God that I had done so earlie sr, and sought to 
impress these great truths on your heart, my love, 
‘but I trust and believe that my death will be the 
means of opening your eyes to the faith which 


can alone carry us through life, and support us 


in death. Grieve vot for me as one without 
hope. I do not ask you not to mourn for me, I 
know this would be impossible, we have been 
so much to each other, but mourn with Christian 
sorrow, not with earthly idolatry. Tell Gerald 
it is my greatest earthly comfort to know that he 
will always continue to be to you an affectionate 
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brother, tell him I leave every thing in his bands, 
he has always been to ine a dear son,,and that! 
he must read these lines containing my last coun- 
sel to him, as well as to yourself, and prepare to 
meet his God, through trust in the Great Me- 
diator. 

“I am composed, I fear not, my sufferings are 
not great—I thought once I would give the world 
to have you with me, but it is best that it cannot) 
be so, you might have drawn my thoughts from | 
higher, better things. 

“ Farewell dear Gerald, dear Edith, my own, 
my darling. I am passing through the dark | 
waters, but the floods do not overwhelm me, a| 
Saviour'’s arm sustains me. God bless you both 
with His unspeakable grace is the last prayer of 
your father. But a little while and we meet 
again, think of this my +. 








He had evidently been unable to conclude the 
sentence, the last words were scarcely legible. | 
Edith read every word of the letter, pressed it to | 
her lips, her heart, but she remained rigid and im-| 
movable as marble, without uttering a sound, until | 
her eye rested upon a lock of ber father’s hair, 
which had fallen from his letter. Then, for the 
first time, tears came to her relief, and convulsive 
sobs shook her frame with a violence that terri- 
fied her awe-struck friends who stood in silence | 
around her. | 

We draw a veil over the agonies of mind which 
Edith suffered, to those who have not experien- 
eed similar affliction, the description would be 
incomprehensible; to those who have, it would 
be inflicting useless pain to bring back the recol- 
lection of such pangs. 








| Itisin the month of April, and the hunting season is 


* 
I seere° 


THE DYING YEAR. 


Hark on the solemn night 

How the funeral winds are sighing! 
Breathing a requiem sad and low, 

For the gray Old Year is dying : 
Darkness hath spread its pall, 

And Time his steps seems staying ; 
Hlow slowly doth their echo fall 

Through the silent chamber straying. 


Hush! ‘tis a fearful time— 
And the hour is dread and holy ; 

His breath is faint, and his pulses chime 
More fitfully and slowly : 

His eye is glazing now— 
Hush! stifle e’en thy sighing ! 

Be still, and gaze on his pallid brow, 

For the gray Old Year is dying. 





Well may thy heart be sad, 
Well may thine eye be weeping— 
For many a hope and joy of thine 
Hath he in his silent keeping. 
They pass with the dying year, 
And their light knows no returning, 
And thy soul shall mourn for the fleeting ray 
That passed as a meteor’s burning. 


Come near—come bow thee down, 

In the dust beside him kneeling ; 
Hark! heard ye not that solemn chime ? 
Tis the death-knell for him pealing. 
Would’st thou call the dying back? 

Alas! for the vain endeavor! 
Eleven !—twelve!—it is over now— 
He is dead—he is gone forever! 


A. E. E. 


MAPLE SUGAR MAKING, 


FROM LANMAN'’S HAW-HO-NOO. 


atanend. Albeit, the ground is covered with snow, the 


noonday sun has become quite powerful, and the annual 
| : 


offering has been made to the Great Spirit, by the medi- 


| cine men, of the first product of one of the earliest trees in 
the district. This being the preparatory signal for exten- 
sive business, the women of the encampment proceed to 
make a large number of wooden troughs (to receive the 
| liquid treasure), and after these are finished, the various 
trees in the neighborhood are tapped, and the juice begins 
torun. In the meantime the men of the party have built 
the necessary fires, and suspended over them their earthen 


brass, or jon kettles. The sap is now flowing in copious 











| streams, and from one end of the camp to the other is at 
once presented an animated and romantic scene, which 


continues day and night until the end of the sugar season. 


The principal employment to which the men devote them- 
selves is that of lounging about the encampment, shoot- 
ing at marks, and playing the moccasin game ; while the 
main part of the labor is performed by the women, who 
not only attend to the kettles, but employ all their leisure 
time in making the beautiful birchen mocucks, for the pre- 
servation and transportation of the sugar when made; the 
| sap being brought from the troughs to the kettles by the 
boys and girls. Less attention than usual is paid by the 
Indians at such times to their meals, and, unless game is 
very easily obtained they are quite content to depend 
upon the sugar alone. If an Indian happens to retura 
from the river with a fish, he throws it without any cere- 
mony into the boiling sap, dipping it out, when cooked, 
with a ladle or stick; and therefore it is that we often 
find in the maple sugar of Indian manufacture the 


bones of a trout, or some more unworthy fish, That 





even a bird, a rabbit, or an opossum, is sometimes thrown 
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into the kettle instead of a fish is beyond a doubt; and we 


are not positively certain that the civilized fashion of eat- 


ing jelly with roast lamb may not be traced to the barba- | 


rous custom of cooking animals inhotsap. ‘That this sap 
itself, when known to be clear and reduced to the consis- 
tency of molasses, is a palatable article, we are ready to 
maintain against the world, and we confess, that when 
not quite as fastidious as now, we have often eaten it in 
truly dangerous quantities, even in the cabin of an Indian. 
As we have already intimated, the sugar season is de- 
pendent upon the weather; but,even when it is prolonged 
to four or five weeks, it continues from beginning to end 
to be one of hilarity and gladness. At such times, even 


the wolfish-looking dogs seem to consider themselves as 


IMPROMPTU TO SULLY.* 


entitled to the privilege of sticking their noses into the | 


vessels of sap not yet placed over the fire. And in this 


manner does the poor Indian welcome returning spring. 


It is now about the middle of June, and some fifty 
birchen canoes have just been launched upon the waters 
of Green Bay. They are occupied by our Ottawa sugar- 
makers, who have started upon a pilgrimage to Mackinaw. 
The distance is near two hundred miles, and as the canoes 


are heavily laden, not only with mocucks of sugar, but 


with furs collected by the hunters during tlic past winter, 


and the Indians are travelling at their leisure, the party 


will probably reach their desired haven in the course of 


ten days. Well content with their accumulated treasures, 
both the women and the men are in a particularly happy 
mood, and many a wild song is heard to echo over the 
placid lake. As the evening approaches, day after day 
they seek out some convenient landing place, and pitch- 
ing the wigwams on the beach, spend a goodly portion of 
the night carousing and telling stories around their camp 


fires, resuming their voyage after a morning sleep, long 


after the sun has risen above the blue waters of the east. | 


Another sunset hour, and the cavalcade of canoes is qui- 
etly gliding into the crescent bay of Mackinaw, and, 
reaching a beautiful beach at the foot of a lofty bluff, the 
Indians again draw up their canoes, again erect their wig- 


wams. And, as the Indian traders have assembled on the 


spot, the more improvident of the party immediztely pro- | 


ceed to exhibit their sugar and furs, which are usually 
disposed of for flour and pork, blankets and knives, guns, 
ammtnition and a great variety of trinkets, long before 
the hour of midnight. That the remainder of this night is 
devoted to feasting and dancing and tumultuous recrea- 
tion, is amatter of course. But the trader who would 
obtain from the Indians their more unique articles of mer- 
chandize, usually visits the encampment on the following | 
morning, when he is always certain of obtaining from the 
young women, on the most reasonable terms, their fancy 
mocucks of sugar, all worked over with porcupine quills; | 
and a great variety of beautifully worked moccasins, and 
fancy bags, made of the sweet-smelling deer skin. In 
about a week after their arrival at Mackinaw, the Ottawa 
Indians begin to sigh for the freedom of the wilderness; 
and, before the trader has left his bed on some pleasant 


morning, there is nothing to be seen on the beach at| 
Mackinaw but the smoking embers of a score or two of | 


watch-fires. 


[DecEMBER, 


Blest art thou, Sully, thus to trace 
The living lines of Beauty's fac 

The cheek of bloom, the brow of thought, 
The eye with bright soul-lustre fraught, 
Lips of rubies, teeth of pearls, 


Gulden sunbeams wreathed in curls! 


Yes, Sully! thou art blest indeed! 
Oh! would I could the pencil speed 
And trace those features thus divine 
Yet, rapture purer still is mine, 

For wheresoe’er my footsteps move 
I bear with me in light and love, 
Fairer than all the hues of art, 

Her image smiling in my heart! 


Richmond, Nov. 18. N. 


* While it is justly due the genius of this distinguished 
artist to say that the portrait, to which allusion is here 
made, presents a perfectly life-like image of its fair origi- 
nal, it may well heighten our admiration of the modest 
loveliness and worthof one, who, in thus viewing even her 
faint reflection, either ov the glowing canvas or the humble 
pace, like gentle Eve beholding her beauty mirrored in 
the “clear, smooth lake” of Paradise, delicately “ starts 
back” delighted and surprised; unconscious that the 
brilliant vision but beams 

“With answering looks 


”? 


or 8} mpathy and love! 


TENNYSON, 


Then, in a happy day, I fell on Alfred Tennyson's 
poetry, and found there, astonished and delighted, the 
embodiment of thoughts about the earth around me which 
I had concealed, because I fancied them peculiar to my- 
self. Why is it that the latest poet has generally the 
greatest influence over the minds of the young? Surely 
not for the mere charm of novelty ? The reason is, that he, 
living amid the same hopes, the same sphere of observa- 
tion as they, gives utterance and outward form, to the very 
questions which vague and wordless, have been exercising 
their hearts. And what endeared Tennyson especially to 
me, the working man, was, as I afterward discovered, the 
True, all 


great poets are by their office democrats; seers of man 


altogether democratic tendency of his poenis. 


only as man; singers of the joys, the sorrows, the aspira- 
tions common to all humanity ; but in Alfred Tennyson 
there is an element especially democratic, truly leveling ; 
not his political opinions, about which I know nothing, 
and care less, but his handling of the trivial, every-day 
sights and sounds of nature. Brought up, as I under- 
stand, in a part of England which possesses not much 
of the picturesque, and nothing of that which the vulgar 
call sublime, he has learnt to see that in all nature. in 


the hedgerow and the,sandbank, as well as in the Alp 


| . . " . 
| peak and the ocean waste, is a world of true sublimity, a 


minute infinite—an ever fertile garden of poetic images, 
the roots of which are in the unfathomable and the eter- 
nal, as truly as any phenomenon which astonishes and 
awes the eye. The descriptions of the desolate pools and 
creeks where the dying swan floated, the hint of the sil- 
very marsh mosses by Mariana’s moat, came to me like 
revelations. I always knew there was something beau- 
tiful, wonderful, sublime in those flowery dykes of Bat- 
tersea ficlds; in the long grayelly sweeps of that lone 


tide shore ; and here was a man who had put them into 
words for me.—Alton Locke. 
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Sketch of a Distinguished Lawyer, 


The late Joun H. Peyton, Esq., of Staunton, 
Virginia, was one of the finest specimens that we 
have ever known of the complete lawyer. In 
Middle and Western Virginia, he was confessed- 
ly in the front rank of legal men, and according 
to the opinion of many, he was firstin that rank. 
During the prime of life, he pursued his profes- 
sion with a laborious assiduity rarely equalled, 
and though as age advanced upon him he re- 
mitted his efforts, he did not discontinue his prac- 
tice until a short time before his death, which 
occurred in 1847, in the 69th year of his age. 
None of his cotemporaries secured a more ample 
reward, either in reputation or pecuniary emolu- 
ment. 

We have spoken of Mr. Peyton as a complete 
lawyer. Law as a practical profession, has sev- 
eral departments, and it is not unusual to see a 
lawyer distinguished in some of them, with a 
compensating deficiency in others. Some prac- 
titioners are successful collectors—some are much 
esteemed as judicious advisers in matters not 
strictly legal—some are favourite advocates, 
with a sub-division into those who are influential 
with the court, and those who are persuasive be- 
fore a jury—some are designated good judges of 
law, or in other words safe counsellors, and of 
some the forte is Common Law Practice, while 
others are distinguished as Chancery lawyers. 
The organization of the courts in Virginia, and 
the nature of the business, at least in the interior, 
requires every lawyer to enter upon the whole 
of this miscellaneous practice—and itis vot to be 
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ficiency. This efficiency had for its elements, 
native vigor of intellect, great resoluteness of 
character, and courageous self-confidence—am- 
ple and thorough acquirements, and the quick- 
ness, precision and dexterity of action, that be- 
long only to those who have been taught by a 
varied experience to understand thoroughly hu- 
man nature. In conversation Mr. Peyton was 
ready, entertaining and instructive. But con- 
versation was not his forte, though he was fond 
of it. He was not fluent, his manner was some- 
times too direct for the highest style of polished 
social intercourse of a general nature, and be- 


sides he had a remarkable way of indulging ina 


strain of covert satirical banter, when his words 
would be so much at variance with the expres- 
sion of his countenance, and particularly with 
the expression of his mouth, that the bearer was 
often in an uncomfortable state of uncertainty 
hew to take him. His person was large, and his 
bearing dignified, but not graceful. His manner 
was unaffected, but not without formality, nor 
was it particularly conciliatory—some styled 
him aristocratic, while none could deny that his 
self-respect and confident energy gave an impe- 
We have oftener 
than once thought applicable to him in a general 
way, those lines of Terence— 


rious cast to his demeanour. 


—ellum, confidens, catus, 
Cum faciem videas, videtur esse quantivis pretii, 
Tristis severitas inest in voltu, atque in verbis fides. 


His voice was true and clear, and capable of 
sufficient variety, but without a single musical 
intonation, and a little sharper than you would 
expect to hear from 4 man of his size and form. 


| If it is asked what was the style of his speaking, 


wondered at, that some, even good lawyers, are | it may be replied—just what might be expected 


not equally strong in every part. 


; 
Mr. Peyton to belong to such a man as has here been de- 


knew every part of his profession thoroughly. | seribed, that is to say, never was the speaker a 
. ene | » . ° 
He had studied diligently as a student—he had | more complete reflection of the man, than in his 


known the expectant struggles of the young prac- 
titioner—he had practiced under the old system 
before the re-organization of the Judiciary, and 


afterwards under the new—he had met in contest expect him to say. 


the strongest men in each department of the pro- 
fession, and he had made himself a champion in 
all. We may add thatsome lawyers who exhib- 
it the highest skill in securing the rights of their 
clients, are foolishly negligent of their own—in 
other words, they let slip the fair, well-earned 
profits of their profession—not so with Mr. Pey- 
ton. He knew the value of his professional ser- 
vices—he gave them to the fullest extent to 
those who applied for them, and then he in- 
sisted upon just remuneration. We notice this 
point not at random, but to present a feature be- 
longing to the character of the complete lawyer. 

The characteristic of Mr. Peyton's life was ef- 


Vout. XVI—92 


\speakers and writers, but not always. 


| 





case. We cannot believe that any who knew 
him were ever surprised when they heard him 
speak—what he said, was just what they would 
This is often the case with 
Energy, 
reality and efficiency were his characteristics as 
Distinct- 
ness of conception lay at the foundation’ of his 


a man, and equally so asa speaker. 


excellence—some great speakers, some even pre- 
éminently great speakers, not unfrequently burl 


, 


unforged thunderbolts. ‘They feel the madden- 
ing impulse of the God, bat give forth their utte- 
rance before the true prophetic fury comes on. 
Mr. Peyton’s mind was no Sybil’s cave, whence 
wind-driven leaves inscribed with 
but a 


came forth 


mighty thoughts disposed by chance, 


spacious castle, from whose wide opeu portal is- 
suéd men at arms orderly arrayed. He had 
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hardly opened his case, when the hearer was 
aware that he had thought over the whole of it, 
had a given course to pursue, and would close 
when he came to the end of it. This distinet- 
ness of conception comprehended the subject as 
a whole, and shed its light upon each detail be- 
longing to it. This ensured the most perfect 
method in all that he said. Before he began to 
speak, he had determined in his own mind, not 
only the order of the different parts of his dis- 
course, but also their relative importance in pro- 
ducing the general impression. Hence he was 
never led away by the tempting character of any 
particular topic, to expatiate upon it unduly—he 
did not take up matter irrelevant to the case be- 
cause it might touch himself personally, he never 
spoke for those behind the bar, nor did he 
neglect to secure the fruits of victory, in or- 
der to pursue an adversary to utter discomfi- 
ture. He spoke as a lawyer, he spoke for the 
verdict, aud expeeted to gain it, by showing that 
he was entitled to it. Some speakers hope to 
accomplish their object by single or at least suc- 
cessive impulses—now a clinching argumenta- 
tive question—now a burst of brilliant deela- 
mation—and now a piece of keen wit, or a 
rough personality. Such speakers forget, or do 
not know that a jury may admire, may be di- 
verted, and even be moved, without being won. 
He that gains the verdict must mould, and sway, 
and lead, and this is to be effected, by continued 
consistent pressure, rather than by tours de force. 
This Mr. Peyton knew well, and he observed it 
with perfect self-command. His hearers came 
away satisfied with the whole, rather than treas- 
uring up remarkable points and passages. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that he was a cold 
speaker, who treated men as mere intellectual 
machines, to be set in motion by the pulleys, 
screws and levers of logic. Far from it; he un- 
stood human nature well, and knew the motive 
power of the feelings—but then he knew too, 
that the way to excite the most effective sympa- 
thy is not to make a loud outery, but to make a 
forcible exhibition of real suffering —that the best 
way to rouse our indignation against fraud, de- 
ceit or oppression, is not to exhort us to hate it. 
but to show its hatefulness. One of his most 
distinguished cotemporaries upon the same cir- 
cuit, (still living) was celebrated for his powers 
as a criminal advocate—his manner was obvi- 
ously upon the pathetic order, and perhaps a tri- 
fle too declamatory. We have seen them in the 
same cause, and have thought that if the elo- 
quence of Gen. B. flushed the countenance 
quieker, the earnestness of Mr. Peyton stirred 
the heart deeper. Of the oratory of a class of 
speakers by no means rare, (not however inclu- 
ding in this class the distinguished jurist above al- 








luded to) it has been well said that * Declama- 
tion roars while passion sleeps,” of speaking 


justly characterized by this line, Mr. Peyton's 


was the precise reverse. With him thought be- 
came passionate before the expression became 
glowing, as the wave swells, before it crests itsulf 
with foam. 

Mr. Peyton's language was forcible, pure and 
idiomatic. It served well as the vehicle of his 
thoughts, but contributed nothing tothem. There 
is a real and legitimate advantage belonging to 
the masterly use of words, of which many great 
speakers know well how to avail themselves. 
Mr. Peyton attempted nothing of the sort. His 
diction was thoroughly English, with a marked 
preference for the Anglo-Saxon branch of the 
language, and his sentences came out in the most 
natural order with unusual clearness and vigour, 
but not unfrequently with a plainness that bor- 
dered upon homeliness. His style, however, 
was always that of speaking as distinguished 
from mere conversation—a distinction which 
some of our modern speakers forget. when in 
order to appear at their ease, they treat with no 
little disregard, not only the rules of Rhetoric, 
but the rules of Grammar as well, and use words 
and phrases which are, (to take a word from the 
vocabulary which we are condemning) nothing 
better than slang. On the contrary, there was 
in Mr. Peyton’s style the fruit of early studies 
and high-bred association, a classical tinge, ex- 
tremely pleasant to the seholar, though perhaps 
not appreciable by those for whom he generally 
spoke. It must not be supposed, from what has 
been said of his excellent method, that he re- 
sembled in this respect some of our able but 
greatly tedious lawyers, who take up in regular 
succession, every possible point in the case, how- 
ever minute, and worry us by officiously offering 
help where none is needed—so far from it, he 
showed his cousummate skill as well in what he 
omitted as in what he handled, and as a general 
thing, bis speeches were shorter in duration and 
yet fuller of matter than those of his opponent. 
His use of figurative language was easy and na- 
tural, and vot stinted. But his figures were al- 
ways introduced as illustrations and not as argu- 
ments. Itis not unusual to see a speaker who is 
unable to enounce distinctly the general principle 
he wishes to use, throw out an illustration to en- 
able himself to pick out the principle from it, or 
at least to give his hearers a chance to dé it for 
themselves ; not so with Mr. Peyton. He held 
up the torch of illustration, not to throw a light 
forward to guide himself in his own investiga- 
tions, but to enable those following the more 
readily to tread the road along with him. He 
had a very noticeable fondness for recurring to 
the primary fundamental principles of morals, 
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and doubtless he was restrained by his practical 
jediciousness from indulging this disposition to 
the full. One of his favorite books was Lord 
Bacon's Essays, and under other circumstances, 
he might himself have been a distinguished mo- 
ral essayist. 

As may well be supposed, bis general strain 
was grave. ‘lhe high idea that he entertained of 
the dignity of his profession, and the earnestness 
with which he gave himself to it, alike preeluded 
either levity or carelessness. However, he was 
fully able, and quite ready upon occasion, to 
avail himself of a keen wit, that was all the more 
effective, because it was dry and sarcastic. It 
occurs to us to mention an instance well known 
in his cireuit, not illustrative of his severity, but 
only of his pleasantry. In a criminal proseca- 
tion, he, as prosecuting attorney, was opposed 
by two gentlemen of ability, whose pathos 





had been so great as so draw abundant tears 
from theirown eyes. One of them a geutieman | 
now occupying a distinguished national position | 
was noted for the facility with which he could 
cover over his brilliant eloquence with the liquid 
varnish of bis tears. On this occasion he had 
been signally lachrymose, and supported by his 
colleague in the same way, the sensation produ- 
ced was very considerable. Mr. Peyton com- 
menced his reply by regretting the disadvantage 
the Commonwealth laboured under, in being rep- 
resented by him who was a very poor hand at 
crying, and certainly was not able to cry against 
twoat a time. ‘The ludicrousness of the expres- 
sion completely neutralised the pathos of his op- 
ponents. lle was not averse either to a bit of 
farce now and then, as is shown by the following 
story told of him. In aremote part of the eir- 
cuit, a lawyer wished to adorn a moving passage 
of a speech he was just rising to make, with an 
apposite example, and applied to Mr. Peyton 
sitting beside him, to help him to the name of the 
man in the Bible, who would have his pound of 
flesh. With imperturbable gravity he answered 
Absalom! ‘The effect of this coufounding Shaks- 
peare and Scripture may be imagined. 

We have said that Mr. Peyton was thoroughly 
furnished in every part of his profession—in one 
department his qualifications were peculiar and 
unsurpassed. Without disparagement of others, 
it may be said, we think, that he was the best 
Commonwealth's Attorney in the State of Vir- 
ginia He was the lawyer of the Commonwealth, 
and he treated the Commonwealth as a client, 


as a caution to respect the rights of the innocent, 
and not as an injunction to clear the guilty—and 
he laboured to reduce the per centage of rogues 
unwhipt of justice, as low as possible. With a 
clearness and foree rarely equalled, would he 
point out the necessity of punishing the guilty, 
in order that the innocent might be safe, thus ex- 
hibiting the absolute consistency of strict justice 
with true merey. Sosimply and earnestly would 
he do this, that he not only bound the consciences 
of the jury, but also made them fee! that they 
were individually interested in the faithful exe- 
eution of the laws. Here his clear perception of 
the moral principles upon which rests the Penal 
Code, and his fondness for recurring to general 
principles stood him in great stead. It was de- 
lightful to hear him expatiate upon this theme, 
for upon no other was he more truly eloquent. 

Mr. Peyton served at different times in both 
brauches of the State Legislature, but we speak 
not of him as a politician. Our purpose has 
been solsly to exhibit some of the qualities which 
made him an eminent member and ornament of 
the Legal Profession. 


™| 


L. C. 





DEPARTURE. 
Ovy’ 'idos —Ilias, XXITI, 205 v, 


Well might I linger, ye beloved, here 
No voice of gladness lureth me away, 

While choral music of the ever dear 
Entreats my stay. 


No fairy’s silver hand, with beckoning sign, 
Attracts my helpless will across the sea, 
While loving fingers with mine own entwine, 

And fetter me. 


Yet I must leave you, whom I dearly love. 
Oh! wonder not that thus I haste to go, 

Life’s mission speedeth like a carrier dove 
Still to and fro. 


Rest does not dwell on earth among the living, 
The pulse that resteth beats no more for aye, 
The heart stops not its asking and its giving 
A single day. 


It is the same in pleasure as in pain, 
The horn* of life admits no broken draught, 
All frugal sparing of the mead is vain ; 





and laboured for her, with the same industry, 
zeal and fidelity that he manifested in behalf of 
any other client. The oft-quoted merciful 
maxim of the Common Law * better that ninety 
and nine guilty men should escape, than that 
one innoceut man should suffer,” he interpreted 


It must be quaff’d. 
| Aprrurus, July 21. Asrens, Aug.6. Assens, Oct. 10. 


G. G. 
* The old Teuton revellers used horns without support- 
| ing feet, which the drinkers were forced to empty at once, 


Saca, by Tegner. 


_ they could not be put away.—JNote @ Frirnior’s 
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JUDITH BENSADDI: 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STUDENT'S RETURN, 


Fifteen minutes before three o’clock, my wa- 
king dreams were interrupted by the servant, 
who announced that the stage coach would soon 
be at the door. I got up, dressed myself in a 
hurry, and wrote another adieu to my love; 
which, although but five lines in length, was suf- 
ficient to carry me away again into the fairy land 
of dreams; there I sat with my elbow on the 
table and my head on my hand, till the servant, 
supposing me asleep, jogged me. I started up, 
hastened down to the bar, and called for my bill, 
which the clerk had, rather strangely I thought, 
declined to furnish until now. When he gave it 
to me, I found the surgeon's and all as I had re- 
quested. made out in full, but unexpectedly paid 
by Mr. Von Caleb, according to a receipt append- 


ed. With the bill the clerk also handed me two | 


other papers; the one was a sealed packet di- 


rected to myself, and the other a receipt for me | 


to sign, acknowledging that my bill was present- 
ed with the receipt as aforesaid. and that a packet 
was given me, directed as aforesaid, and sealed 
with a seal having the word “ Fidelity” for its 
motto. ‘Who wrote this?” I asked. ‘“ Mr. 
Von Caleb,” answered the clerk, who added 
that Mr. V. was a very particular man in doing 
business. ‘ Yes, (said I,) he seems to know how 
to guard against tricks upon travellers.” 

I had scarcely signed the receipt, before I was 
summoned to take myseatiuthe coach. I handed 
the clerk my billetdoux, thrust the papers into 
my pocket, and hastened out. On taking my 
seat I looked up at Judith’s window—it was 
lighted—her sadly declining form was distinetly 
shadowed forth uponit, with the head resting on 
the hand, as if she were looking down upon me. 


“ Shade of my beloved, (said I in my full heart,) | 


—shade of my beloved, fare thee well, fare thee 
well.” The whip cracked, the wheels rattled 
over the pavement, and I no more saw even the 
shade of my beloved. ‘Now we are parted in- 
deed,” said my heart, aching and not ceasing to 
ache. 

I was driven rapidly to Laneaster, heavy with 
grief and watching, yet unable to rest from the 
spontaneous workings of the imagination. The 
dear image floated continually in the fields of 
mental vision; the music of that voice still 
sweetly chimed upon fancy’s ear; those eyes 
whose look could never be forgotten, shed in- 


cessant lovebeams into my soul; and that pure 
soft heart—I felt it beating yet responsively to 
mine. 

I spoke not to my fellow-passengers. I heard 
not their conversation. ‘Time and space were 
flying past, as the vehicle crushed the pebbles of 
the road, and the flint-stones sparkled under the 
armed hoofs of the horses; but I marked not the 
flight of time or space; my spirit was away with 





Judith, first in the parlor, next in the steamboat 
—watching the tear-drops as they fell from her 


eyes, and the palpitations of that affectionate 
jheart; and my thoughts, like spiritual messen- 


gers, seemed to penetrate into the recesses of 
that throbbing breast, and to find my own image 
cherished as a nursling there. Thus lenjoyeda 
‘realizing sense of the fact, that although time 
‘and space might separate our bodies, our souls 
could still melt and mingle into one. 
At the breakfast house, I took the opportunity 
‘to open the sealed packet that I received at the 
bar. Under the envelope I found two sealed 
billets; the one was superscribed in Jadith’s hand- 
writing, and contained something hard. l opened 
|the other first to have it out of the way. I read 
as follows: 


“Mr. Garame,—Pardon me for using a little 
art to do you an act of justice, which you might 
have declined otherwise to accept; but which, 


‘as agent for my cousin Nathan Bensaddi, I could 


not in good conscience neglect, nor would he be 
’ 


| satisfied to learn thatit wasomitted. Your kind- 


| ness to his daughter has put you to considerable 
‘expense and trouble. ‘The enclosed note of one 
‘hundred dollars may reimburse the expense ; but 
[for the trouble, which you would count as noth- 
\ing, and for the generous kind-heartedness, which 
we count above all price, I know not what com- 
|pensation we can make you, except you con- 
| clude to take my sweet young cousin herself. 
| However that may be, I pray the God of Israel 
to reward your goodness with every blessing. 


Farewell, kind friend, Isaac Von Caues.” 

This was all quite agreeable. Agreeable in 
matter because delicately agreeable in manner. 
I thought I saw my Judith’s delicate tact in the 
management of this little affair. The other note 
was surprisingly interesting. 

“Two o’clock.—How can | sleep, when the 
sound of the wheels that are to carry you away 
will soon be heard in the street? My eousin, 
Von Caleb,sends me word thathe is awake, and 
will take care that you receive whatever com- 
munication I may yet have to make. This only 
I would repeat to my dear friend : In your happy 
valley think of your Judith; but be prudent and 
destroy not your happiness and consequently 





her’s, by obeying your desire at the expense of 
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your judgment and conscience. If after reflee-|some rogue had attempted to fileh it, and had 
tion you cannot marry a Jewess—yet I know failed only from my ready wakefulness. I sus- 





that you love one—always love her. Yes, my 
heart tells me that you will. Write atall events 
before June—as a friend, if nothing more. ‘The 
enclosed memorial was brought from England 
by cousin Von Caleb, and put into his trunk 
when he left Boston. He had forgotten it until 
after he went to bed. He has sent it to me, ask- 
ing what I would do with it. I give it to my be- 
loved preserver, knowing that he will value it as 
a keepsake; and value it the more, if he should 
never again see 
it die 





in silence. Farewell, once more, dear 
friend, farewell, farewell. 5.‘ Be" 


The last words of this note were blotted with 
tears. With trembling hands and a beating heart, 
I unwrapped the memorial, wondering what it 
could be that under its wrappings felt roundish 
and hard like a coin, but considerably larger. 
Think of my exultation, when I discovered it 
to be an elegantly wrought goklen locket-case, 


4 ; ; + 
which opened with a spring, and exhibited to my 


eyes a perfect miniature likeness of my own Ju- 
dith! Oh, that sweet face! 
bust! 


That well-formed 
Whilst I leaned over and devoured this 


Oh, that painful thought! let | 


pected a fellow passenger, who sleptin the room 
with me. I had that afternoon detected him 
‘eyeing my jewel, once that I drew it out to take 
a sly look. I thought then that he coveted my 
treasure, and had the look of a rogue. For 
safety. therefore, | locked it up in the very bot- 
tom of my trunk; hard as I felt the self-denial 
‘to be, when I deprived myself of the opportunity 
to look at my Judith’s likeness, some ten or twelve 
‘times a day. 

By three o'clock the next morning I was again 
on my way. At Harrisburg I ate a little break- 
fast; then crossing the Susquehanna, I reached 
Carlisle early in the afternoon. Here my strength 
and spirits began to fail so greatly, that I doubted 
my ability to pursue the journey without a day’s 
“rest. The extraordinary scenes in which I had 
been engaged during three weeks, had kept me 
in a state of constant excitement; ten days con- 
finementin Philadelphia had impaired my health, 
and now twe days of violent emotion, watchful- 
‘ness, and loss of appetite, had exhausted me. 
| Such a protracted strain upon the nervous sys- 
tem, followed by loss of appetite, want of sleep 
and fatigue of travelling. was more than human 


picture with my eyes, I was called to breakfast. | mature could bear without a distressful prostra- 
* Breakfast indeed! (said my heart:) Whocould | tion of both corporeal and mental powers. In 
leave such a feast of the soul to put coarse viands | the case of one who, like myself, is constitution- 
into his stomach! Let the body wait for its | ally subject to fits of melancholy, the necessary 
earthy nutrimeut, until the spirit is satisfied with consequence would be a state of deep mental 








this celestial nectar and ambrosia.” So I gazed 
upon the lovely portrait—kissed it—then gazed 
—then kissed it again, alternately, until the stage- 
driver's signal roused me. I put the dear jewel 
into my pocket, and resumed my place in the 
coach, Away we went with whirling wheels, 
which left behind them a train of dust ground 
from the stones of the pavement. At the rate 
of eight miles an hour was | carried homewards, 
but away from the place where | had parted with 
Judith. Nine times, according to my conjecture, 
did I read my Judith's note ; and nine timessteal 
a look at her portrait, before we stopped for din- 
ner at Lancaster. I dined without appetite, and 
continued my journey towards Harrisburg. About 
ten o'clock at night we reached the sleeping 
house. I went supperless to bed, and after toss- 
ing about till miduight, fell into a troubled sleep. 
At Lancaster I had suspended my beautiful lock- 
et-case by a ribbon about my neck, and put it 
into.my bosom direetly against my heart. I was 
wakened out of my unquiet sleep by some un- 
usual sensation. I felt for what was uppermost 
in my thoughts, the golden treasure of my bo- 
som; and behold! I found it drawn it out, and 
lying at the full length of the ribbon, towards the 


front side of the bed. I knew instantly that 


\dejection, accompanied with sombre and dispir- 
\iting views on all subjects. I cannot otherwise 
account for a change, which on this second day 
\of my journey, began to come over my spirit. 

I frequently read my dear Judith’s note; at 
first in the morning with the same unmixed plea- 
sure as on the preceding day; but in the after- 
noon the word Jewess began to grate a little on 
my feelings, and to suggest some thoughts, tran- 
sient and obscure, yet rather unpleasant; aimount- 
ing to no more than a geveral impression, that 
my happiness in love would have been complete, 
if with all its positively agreeable circumstances, 
this unfortunate one of my beloved’s Judaism 
had not been mingled. 

In the neighborhood of Carlisle, I recognised 
clearly the features of the Great Valley, my na- 
tive land, with which previously to the last few 
months, all the affections and pleasures of my 
life had been associated. Here, though with less 
sublimity of mountain and less variety of low 


|ground, were the parallel ridges, and the wide 


iaterval of rich siones, with their limestone rocks 
and rivulets; all which reminded me strongly 
This ef- 
fect of scenery to revive old habits of thought 


of the objects of my boyish delight. 





and feeling. was increased on the third day, 
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when I felt partially refreshed after some hours 
of sound sleep. I had pursued my journey not- 
withstanding my exhaustion; better probably had 
it been for me, if my impatience to reach home 
had permitted me to stop and recruit my wasted 
strength. However, on the third day I saw the 
country assuming more and more the appear- 
ance of my native land; then more and more 
did my thoughts revert to former days—days of 
calm delight in study, or cheerful amusement, in 
rambling over hill and dale, fishing in deep shady 
pool, or gathering flowers on meadow sides or 
wild mountain steeps. 

With the revival of old and fixed habits of 
mind, my new delirium of passion began to abaie; 
not that I thought Judith less beautiful or less 
worthy ; but now when the placid currentof old 
thoughts and feelings was started fresh, the new 
torrent of amorous passion began naturally to 
exhaust itself. Judith, all charming as she was, 
no longer engrossed al] my powers of thought 
and feeling. Her lovely presence with all its 
affecting circumstances, our parting with its un- 
utterable emotions of delight and sorrow, had 
raised within me a turbid and overwhelming 
tempest of feeling, which had so far abated under 
the influences just mentioned, that calm reason 
could now begin to shoot some rays of its light 
through the troubled atmosphere of the mind. 
Yet the mental fluctuations that followed, ought 
perhaps to be attributed as much to the disease 
of low spirits, as to the efforts of reason to sway 
the violence of passion. 
losophise, but proceed with my story. 


strike positively disagreeable impressions upon 
my mind. Whilst I would be musing on my 
lovely Judith, and seeing her with faney’s eye 
“‘Jewess” would come with some ugly thought 
the fascinating colors of the visidn. 

On the fourth day, when I entered Virginia, 
the suuring tendency of my thoughts increased. 
More frequeutly would that detestable word re- 
turn and trouble the sweet current of my feel- 
ings. *Jewess,” “Jewess,” would I say to my- 
self, and that too in spite of myself. “Am | 
really in love with the daughter of aJew? Am 
I to connect myself with that accursed race ?”’ 
Every successive day would such villainous 
thoughts rush in more obtrusively. When I 
looked at the mountains on either side of the 
way, and at the ever-changing views occurring 
along the road, and recognized the likeness of | 
my dear homestead in many a wood-crowned 
hill and rocky vale, I would think of my youth- 


I shall not stop to phi- | 
} 
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ful delights, and the long familiar faces of those 
whom I loved; then gliding from the past to the 
future, my heart would take the amiable Judith 
to the home and society of my former days, and 
imagine what new pleasures she would bring 
with her. and with what new charms she would 
invest my future dwelling place in this lovely 
land; then uncalled for, would the same and 
other loathsome ideas come in like imps of Sa- 
tan, and thrust their ugly visages into the very 
foreground of the picture. * Jew- 
ess,’’ would I repeat, as if by some instigation of 
the arch fiend. 


* Jewess,”’ 


Yes, a Jewess is to be my wife. 
My children are to be half-blooded Jews. My 
neighbors are to point at her as we pass by and 
say, * That is the Jewess.” 
church—we, do I say? 


When we go to 
Perhaps she will not go 
to church; but be wishing for her Rabbi and her 
synagogue ; but suppose that in compliance with 
my desire, she do go to church; then every eye 
is upon her—whispers go round, * The Jewess 
has come to church! Do you know whether 
she is likely to be converted ?”’ and so on. Then 
the miuister preaches at her, and deals out anath- 
emas against the unbelieving Jews—and I am to 
be reproached, and to reproach myself, for the in- 
consistency of professing christianity, and yet 
marrying an unbelieving Jewess, and making her 


|the mistress and the mother of my family. Ob 


how can I do it? 
I groaned with horror at these reflections ; un- 
able to banish them as baseless fancies, and vexed 


with myself for admitting them. But every day 


| they crowded harder into my mind, assuming at 

Whatever the cause might be, it so happened 
that on the third day of my travels, the word | v 
Jewess in the dear note so often read, began to| 


each return more grim and appalling aspects. In 

rain did I muster facts and affections against them. 
Judith's personal charms; Judith’s amiable tem- 
per, extraordinary intelligence, admirable genius, 


| exquisite accomplishments, fascinating manners 


|—our cougenial tastes, our mutual love, ber gen- 
arrayed in all her charms, that troublesome word | 


erous pledge to me, My assurances to her—all 


that had filled and captivated my soul for weeks 
behind it, and dissipate, as with a wizard’s spell, | 


—all were brought forward on the side of love, 
jand admitted on the other side to be true—yet 
could not all these considerations banish the hate- 
ful accompaniments of the cursed word, “Jew- 
Still would it come and fetch its goblin 
retinue of conscientious scruples and ingramed 
prejudices. 


ess !”’ 


Sometimes indeed my love was victorious, and 
beat this haggard crew out of the field. Judith 
would rise in all her charms before my ithagina- 
tion—memory would tell the affecting story of 
our grief-born union of hearts—reason would 
demonstrate her inestimable worth—impassioned 





fancy would adorn her, as nature had adorned 
! he vr. with the hues and lineaments of angelic lov- 

‘liness, and my heart would be feeding on the deli- 
letous vision. Butthen, (my black bile beginning 
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to work,) all of a sudden, like the harpies of; obscure the merits that shone out from hereharm- 
old, and quite as abominable as those mon-|ing individuality. But the one fact personal to 
sters, a new flight of black vulturine thoughts | her, her Judaical education, combined with pre- 
would descend upon the banquet of my soul, |judices against her people, harassed me from day 
and change the zest into nausea by their defile-| to day. and crossed the path of my love with an 
ments. ‘ Jewess,”’ * Jewess,” would [ again| omen too sinister, and too obviously real, to be 
mutter like a demoniac. “A Jewish wife must| any longer regarded as a mere freak of the brain, 
make me miserable. When I teach my children | originating in melancholy. 

the doctrines of christianity, their Jewish mother, The contest of antagonist principles began at 
will be a hindrance to their faith and a grief to| last to assume a degree of regularity, after the 
mine. I must either omit the worship of God in| misty turbulence of my feelings had measurably 
my family, or be disturbed in my devotions by) subsided. But the violence of the mental strife 
the thought, that when I utter the Saviour’s name | rather increased, as the opposing principles began 
and express my reliance on his mediation, the| more distinetly to array themselves for the con- 
partner of my bosom, whether she kneel like ajtest. I will not call it a contest between love 
hypoerite, or sit like an infidel, will in her heart; and reason, for there was evidently much reason 
attach the title of impostor to that venerable | on the side of Jove; but in the ranks of the other 
name.” Then would my heart rise up with dis-| side, there was not only a host of prejudices, but 
gust against the whole race of unbelieving Jews, | something besides, of giant foree and of ghastly 
ancient and modern. ‘Then in rapid succession aspect. 

would texts of Scripture, facts in history, pas-| The agony of the struggle was temporarily 
sages in books of travels, and all that I had read | abated by the appearance of my beloved Rock- 
or heard, that was dishonorable to the Jews, rise | bridge. When I entered its confines I hailed 
up in my memory and fill me with detestation of | with delight the grim aspect of the Jump Moun- 
the very name of Jew. “The Jews! The stiff-|tain, as be reared his black and shaggy brow 
necked, hard-hearted race, (would [ mutter bit-| over the border of the landscape. Not less did 
terly,) who provoked the patience of God, until | the great Hogback please my eye, when I saw 
He by his prophets cursed and banned them out) him, the next in order, bend up his swelling ridge 
of his mercy and from the pale of human society, ‘bristled with pines. But most joyfully did I be- 
and made them a hissing apd a curse among all | hold the rising majesty of the House Mountain, 
nations.” Did they not, like furious demons, ery | a8 it gradually stood forth in solitary grandeur, 
out, “ Crucify him, crucify him?” And how and expused to view its double ridge and huge 
many acts of fiendish malignity and loathsome | buttresses, like a palace built for the king of the 
baseness, have they committed? They are hated | giants. Again were my homefelt pleasures more 
by all nations, by Christian, Mussulman, Pagan| vividly restored, when I crossed the high swell 
—** by saint, by savage, and by sage’’—all con-| of Timberridge in the middle of the Great Val- 
cur in executing the Divine curse upon them. | ley and saw far away in the southern horizon, 
And I am to marry one of them! Oh, why was | the dim Peaks of Otter, shooting their points 





so beautiful, so amiable a creature born of the| deeply into the vault of heaven. Next, the fa- 
accursed race? The miserly knavish race! The} miliar scenes near my father’s cottage shed their 
scorn and the detestation of travellers in Po-| sweet influence upon my heart, from verdant hill 
land, and wheresoever strangers are exposed to| and from meadow brook, stealing its way along 
their knavish tricks and unprincipled exactions! | the dale beneath the covert of its willows. When 
Faugh! The squalid vecupants of suburbs and | the cedar cliffs by the river showed me the path- 
streets, where a decent passenger is nauseated| way to the dear nook where I drew my infant 
by their filth! The bearded venders of old| breath, I sprang from the coach, threaded each 
clothes! The malignant Shylocks of the money | well known turn by rock and tree, saw in all its 
market! Their very name has become a term|rural quietude the home of childhood, bounded 
for villainy and extortion. Jew signifies miser|into the house, heard the ery of joyful surprise, 
and rogue. Yet these people I must take tito | flung myself first on one breast, then ou another, 
my bosom for my wife's sake—and call them of parents, sisters, and friends, and received with 
cousin! delight the enthusiastic greetings of the servants, 
Such was often the train of my reflections, es- whose sooty faces were enlightened by the shi- 
pecially wheu the evil spirit of melancholy diffu-| ming white of their teeth, and the not less shi- 
sed his bile over my thoughts. Judith herself| ving whites of their glad eyes. Now for awhile 
was always lovely to my soul; the black demon |! felt as simply happy as I had been, wheu 
could uot dim the lustre of her beauty, nor stain 
the purity of her character, except by incorpo- 
rating her with the mass of her nation, so as to 


In rustic boyhood, free from care, 
I hooked the trout and chased the hare. 
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But I soon relapsed into my distressing medi- 
tations. When the first gale of delight on arri- 
ving at home had blown over, I remembered my 
matrimonial engagement with a Jewess, and the 
remembrance struck a damp on my feelings. 
* Now (thought 1) comes my soresttrial. I must 


tell my parents and friends that I am about to| 


fetch a Jewish wife into their circle; and how it 
will shock them! How they will wonder and 
grieve!” I had walked out to look over my old 
play grounds, and my favorite bank for summer 
fishing and reading beneath the shade of abroad 
elm, when these painful thoughts oceurred. ‘To 
banish them, I returned to the house and busied 
myself with conversation. I was not yet deliv- 
ered from my tormentors, when my sister Eliza- 
beth asked me for the key of my trunk, that she 
might dispose of my apparel. Then I remem- 
bered the dear portrait, which I had not taken 
out, and in the confusion of my thoughts seldom 
even remembered, since it was putaway. Fear- 
ing that it might be found and bring ona prema- 
ture discovery, I hastened up stairs alone, took 
it out, opened the case, and again felt the witch- 
ing charm of those lovely features, to such a de- 
gree that all doubts and fears vanished like ghosts 
before the rosy-fingered beams of Aurora. “1 
will write to-morrow,” said I, as I closed the case 
and locked it up in my drawer. On going to 
bed I looked at it again, and felt doubly assured 
that the soul which beamed through those eyes, 
could never make a husband unhappy. “TI will 
write to-morrow, (said I again,) and inform 
her of my safe arrival, and of my unalterable 
determination to fulfil our engagement.” I went 
to bed and mused sweetly on my Judith, until 
my waking thoughts faded away into the purple 
twilight of dreams; then Judith herself appeared 
in a green meadow of fairy land, gathering sweet 
flowers,—her form invested with the airy light- 
ness of a sylph, and covered with the rainbow 
tints of a blessed spirit. 

The next morning I slept so long and soundly, 
that when I awoke I heard the family at break- 
fast. I dressed myself and hurried down to join 
them. After breakfast we went to the parlor, 
where I was pleasantly engaged during the fore- 
noon in conversation with the family, and some 
friends who called to see me. 

Towards noon my father alluded incidentally 
to the sale of a horse, which he had lately made 
to atraveller. I asked some question which led 
him to give us an amusing account of the trans- 
action—amusing to all the rest, and it would 
have been equally so to me, if my unsuspecting 
parent had not used an expression, which I had 
often heard and often used myself, but which now 
had gall and wormwood in itto my feelings. 

“ He tried to Jew me,” said my father. 
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| ‘ Was it that little bald, sharp-faced man that 
[ saw with you at the post-office?” asked my 
sister. 

“ Yes, (said my father,) with small gray eyes 
and a shrill voice.” 

“Perhaps he was a Jew,” asked my sister. 

‘* Possibly enough. (said my father:) his kna- 
vish looks would at least become a Jew. He 
tried first to impose on me by undervaluing the 
horse, and then by passing uncurrent money upon 
me, protesting that itwas current. If he was not 
a rogue of a Jew, he was a Jew of a rogue.” 

These unusually bitter expressions ef my fa- 
ther went like daggers’ points to my heart. But 
my kindred most undesignedly condemned me to 
still keener torments. My good mother spoke 
up, and said: 

“It is a happy circumstance that we have no 
Jews among us in the Valley. I should hate to 
have any thing to do with them.” 

My mother’s face exhibited her anti-Jewish 
disgust as she spoke. 

* They are not all so bad,” said my father in 
extennation; and I thanked him in my heart for 
the sentiment. But my mother drove the dag- 
ger up to the hilt, when she replied : 

*“ Good or bad, a Jew is a Jew; and I should 
hate to have any of them about me.” 

This was too much for my feelings. I rose 
hastily and went out to conceal my agony. Dole- 
ful indeed were my dumps. “They will never 
consent,” said I, as I] rushed away from the house, 
with as much hurrying impetuosity, as if I were 
stung by a swarm of hornets. “ Perhaps they 
“never ought to consent,” was the next reflection. 
The whole train of my evil thoughts returned, 
headed this time by the squeaking miser Levi, 
so like my father's horse buyer. I hurried wildly 
on, till I found myself on the brow of a preci- 
pice by the river side. I was not prepared fora 
lover’s leap into the stream below; therefore I 
| Stopped, and seating myself on a rock, leaned 
my head upon my knees, and in that meditative 
posture sank deeper and deeper into the black 
sea of my reflections. Here I was found by a 
negro boy vent to tell me that dinner was ready. 
After swallowing what I supposed might conceal 
my wantof appetite, I remembered that Judith's 
| portrait had hitherto operated as a charm, either 
to keep off the black demons, or to exorcise them 
if they had possession. Inspired with eager hope, 
I rose from table and went hastily up stairs for 
ithe portrait. I fousd my table drawer unlocked, 
as I bad inadvertently left it-in the morning. I 
hastily searched the drawer, and lo! the portrait 
was goue! My talisman was gone! Instead of 
‘the hoped-for relief, additional miseries came 
upon me; the dun clouds of despair boiled up 
more thickly and fearfully in the horizon of my 
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soul. Who could have taken my jewel! LTcould 
not conjecture, and I durst vot inquire; because 
inquiry would end in a disclosure of my leve- 
engagement with a Jewess—a secret, which in 
my present state of mind, I could wot bear to 
reveal. 

After some days my conscience smote me for 
withhulding so important acommunication from 
my parents, who had aright to know my matri- 
monial scheme; and who were best qualified to 
teach me by their evol and experienced judg- 
ment, how to distinguish the dictates of sober 
reason from the illusions of passion and the sug- 
gestions of prejudice. Freely could I tell them 
all but the one fact, that although my Judith was 
the best and the most beautiful of maidens, and 
wealthy withal, yet she was that most disagreea- 
ble thing—a Jewess. Oh misery! how often 
when the story was on the point of my tongue, 
did I shudder and draw back at the thought of 
telling that. But that was the critical point of 
the case ; to withhold that would be to evade the 
gist of the difficulty. 

Days avd weeks rolled on but gave no return 
of brightness to my soul,—no decisive result to 
my agonizing reflections. I moped and mused 
and pined away. My friends observed my mel- 
ancholy air and haggard looks. They ascribed 
all to returning consumption, and often took 
counsel about the means of cure. Alas! they 
little dreamed that the malady was consuming 
the heart aud not the lungs. 

Thus | drooped and, hesitated, until the month 
of May was three-fourths gone. I had not writ- 
ten even the friendly letter which my Judith had 
80 earnestly requested. What a beast was [!? 
Now the time was come when I must decide the 
matrimonial question, either by action or by pro- 
crastivation. J mustnow write to my lovely Jew- 
ess, or forfeit all claim even to her friendly regard. 
I had promised to write my decision at the latest 
by the sharp-visaged miser Levi, who would em- 
bark at New-York on the first day of June. Often 
did I sit down with pen in band, resolved to write 


something. But what could I write? That I 
was well! No. That I had decided to marry 
her? No. That I bad consulted my friends? 


No; not even that. That I was tormented with 
doubts and fears, and yetunable to decide! Yes. 
But why write a faet which could only distress 
her? Better not write at all: the failure of the 
promised letter might be imputed to accident. 
But on second thoughts, this appeared unfeasi- 
ble; for she had reason tw expect several letters; 
and all could hardly fail. One other course re- 
mained; I might if I pleased say to her, * For- 
get me, lovely Judith.’ In a misanthropic mood, 


when every thought was dark and bitter, I twice 
sat down in desperate resolve te end the strife 
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by writing her a letter of dismissal—but ere the 
fatal sentence, “I have decided not to marry 
you, my Judith,” could be finished, 1 seemed to 
hear thunders. roll at a distance, and to see the 
lightning flash of my tutelary angel as he de- 
sceuded at this awful moment; and then a moni- 
tery voice within me would whisper, ‘Cast not 
that pearl away?’ Then I could not—for my 
life I durst not—wilfully cast that pearl away. 

The eve of the last day had arrived when I 
must write to seeure the stipulated conveyance. 
To defer my auswer beyond the next day, would 
be in effect to discard my beloved Jewess. The 
sun of the evening had set in the deepest gloom 
of a cloudy atmosphere ; my soul was gloomy as 
the shadow of death. My powers of mind and 
body were almost prostrated by long and deep 
melancholy, now reaching the acme of a doleful 
hypochondria. I sat iu my room; my candle 
burned dimly with its knobbed, unsnuffed wick. 
1 leaned over the back of my chair with my 
elbow behind it and my temple supported 
with the palm of my hand; my eyes were half 
closed, and searcely sensible of the glimmering 
light in the room. Horrid spectres now for the 
first time flitted across the fields of my imagina- 
tion, and disappeared. Then they reappeared, 
bloody and fierce; they stopped and gloated and 
grinned at me, until I almost fainted with terror. 
{ was verging to absolute madness. Suddenly 
| heard a low tapping at the door. I started up, 
shuddering with dread; for I conceived that mur- 
derers were coming with daggers to stab me. 
** Who is there!” I cried, with a searcely audible 
voice. “Me, massa Willie,”’ was the answer. 
I felt instant relief, when [ recoguized the voice 
of old Hanvah, my uurse, in infancy, who al- 
ways had for me a mother's affection. She 
opened the door softly, and completed my resto- 
ration to sober sense by the sight of her honest 
face. ‘ Massa Willie, Ldon’t want to 'sturb you 
now, when you gotso poorly agdin. [I jist came 
to ax you if that slut Poll that Massa hired last 
Christmas, didn’t take this curious piece 'o mo- 
ney, or whatever itis, from you. I thought it 
must be your'n, for I know it ain't none o’ her’n. 
See. here it is,’’ said she, coming forward and 
holding up what I saw instantly to be my locket- 
case—my talisman! As the famished tiger or 
the boa-constrictor springs upon his prey, so aid 
[ spring forward and clutch my jewel ; and when 
I had it in my grasp, | lifted both hands aloft 
and eried, * Thank God, thank God, I have her 
once more.” ‘Then I said quickly, ‘Go down 
now, aunt Hannah, I wish to be alone.” She 
was amazed, as well she might be, but retired 
promptly, saying as she went, “ That can’t be 
money, no how, that makes Massa Willey so 


glad.” I hastily locked the door after her, 
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already sensible of a new spirit within me; then| may have been the logic of reanimated passion. 
taking my seat at the table, | snuffed the candle | Whether it were so or not, my understanding 
and pressed the locket-spring. The lid flew up, | | then aceorded its approval to the desire of the 
and again presented to my longing eyes that sweet | heart. 

enrapturing face. The picture restored with| I hesitated no longer, but wrote the ehief part 
magical force and rapidity, the lovely traits, cor-|of the letter that night; deelaring my undimin- 
poreal and mental, of the dear original, now so|ished love, and my fixed resolution to go and 
nearly abandoned. I looked and looked; the claim her hand, as svon as she would permit me. 
beauteons image seemed to acquire animation as | I apologised for my delay, by acknowledging the 
I gazed upon it, and to rise before the imagina- diseased state of my mind, and the gloomy views 
tion into the living fuluess and reality of Judith’s | | that sueceeded and produced a long struggle. I 
lovely self. Yes, now my Judith was herself expressed my intention to visit her in London 
again. Melancholy with all his imps of dark-| before the expiration of the year; but said that 
ness vanished at ber presence. Agaiu I felt the [ would await an answer from ber, that I might, 
impression of those love-darting eyes; again if she gave permission, go prepared to consum- 


heard in my soul the soft melody that flowed 
from those sweet lips; memory awoke and pre- 
sented in pristine freshness and with enchanting 


eilect, all the affecting images of the past;—the | 


journey to Charleston—our stay there, with the 
piano and the songs of heart-melting pathos ; 
then the disaster at sea. the throes of her grief, 
and the sympathy of our souls ;—then our sojourn 
in Philadelphia, the maturity and the embar- 


mate our union before the next spring, which 
was the time that she had appointed as the ear- 
liest period of our nuptials. 

Having written thus much, I went to bed; 
leaving what remained to be filled up in the mora- 
ing, after a consultation with my parents. The 
next morning I did state the case to my parents, 


but with fear and trembling; not that I expected 
opposition from them after they should hear all ; 


rassments of our jove—the purity, the self-con- but | scarcely hoped for their full approval. 
trol and the intensity of her affection; lastly, the ; Nevertheless, although they were shocked, as I 
parting hour, its keen sorrows and thrilling de- lemeuaned them to be, at the Judaisin of my be- 
lights, with all that made them keeu and thrill- trothed, yet after I had given them a full history 
ing. I saw and felt them all again. After this of our acquaintance, and exerted my eloquence 
revival of former emotions in my soul, could I in depicting her excellencies,—not forgetting the 
then give up my Judith! No, no; the domin-| symptoms of her inelination for christianity, nor 
ion and the wealth of the world were a boon too | the fact so generally agreeable to parents, that 
poor to buy her out of my arms. I would have she was very rich, | had the satisfaction to hear 
dared the stormy deeps of every sea—I would them yield their approval, and advise me to write 
have crossed frozen Alps and torrid Sahara—I immediately. They saw the hand of Divine 
would have braved the shadow of death, and Providence in the circumstances, and were per- 
gone down, like Orpheus for Eurydice, to the suaded that my happiness would be less hazarded 
dusky mansions of departed spirits—aud would by cousummating the marriage, than by doing 
have deemed myself well rewarded to win so violence to my feelings, and plunging again into 
lovely a creature at last. ‘The clouds were now the deeps of melancholy. 


dispersed, that had so long obscured the bright | 


prospects before me. ‘The word Jewess no lon- 
ger drew after it the gloomy conceptions of fear 


sociated only with Judith’s self—with the radi- 


Se I finished my letter, and directed it under 


cover to Simon Levi at New York. It went by 
, that day’s mail, and would in due course reach 
and of a diseased imagiuation; it was now as-| 


New York on the 30th of May. 
But one expression which the gray-eyed miser 


ance of her beauty, the unalloyed sweetness of had dropped about his * boy Joseph,” gave me 


her temper, the unsullied purity of her prinei- 
ples, and all the attractive qualities of her mind. 


Even my religious scruples, heretofore aggrava- | 


ted by melancholy, now gave way again to the 
conviction, that Judith already so esteemed chris- 
tianity, and was so nearly persuaded of its truth, 
as only to await the influences and the oceasion 
that our marriage would present, to believe and 
to profess the whole. What then had I to fear? 
Nothing. Such was my conclusion within two 
hours after her portrait had begun its reviving 
influenee upon my heart. Some of the reason- 
iugs which led to this comfortable conclusion, 





a suspicion, that if he knew the state of affairs 
between Judith and myself, he might suppresa my 
letter, with the view of getting Judith’s fortune 
into his own family. Therefore to avoid the pos- 
sibility of failure in this way, I wrote a second 
letter, directed to Judith’s self in London, to go 
by the usual mode of conveyance in the New 
York packets. This I put into the post office 
four days after the other. Thus if the one 
should fail, | might rely upon the success of the 
other. I met with an immediate reward for my 
late fidelity; for when I put the second letter 
into the office, 1 found one there from Judith ; 
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short and written very hastily on her landing at 
Liverpool. She apologised for its brevity, say- 
ing that a swift sailing packet was to sail imme- 
diately for New York, and that she had time 
only to tell me of her prosperous voyage, good 
health and unchanged heart. She concluded 
with the promise of writivg fully on the receipt 
of my first letter, which she hoped to receive 
within a fortnight after her arrival at home. 


The expression of this hope gave me a severe 
pang of self-reproach, * Wretched procrastina- 
tor that I am! (said I,)—how sadly disappointed 
must she be!” But I had done my duty at last. 


Now the months seemed ages until I should 
receive her answer. I began to make prepa- 
rations for my expected voyage; and became 
weekly more impatient for the summons of my 
betrothed. I watched the growing and the wa- 
ning moons, and ‘chid the lazy, lagging foot of 
time.’ The delightful summer of our mountains 
seemed interminably long; for it shed its flowers 
and matured its foliage, but brought me no an- 
ewer. I had set four months as the utmost limit 
to which even fear could postpone the return of 
an answer. Three months | thought sufficient; 
I was by that time prepared for the voyage, aud 
went to the post office every mail day, expecting 
to find the desired summous to depart. Every 
mail day I went disheartened away: but still in- 
dulging the hope that the next mail would not 
disappoint me. Thus the fourth month passed 
over my impatient spirit—but to the end of it no 
letter came. I saw the leaves of autumn puton 
the bright hues of approaching decay, making 
the forest glorious to all eyes but mine. Still no 
letter came. Impatience was converted into 
fearful anxiety. I saw the leaves of autumn 
fade; and then fly, withered and sear, before the 
northern blast, until the forest looked sad beneath 
the gathering stormsof winter. Sad and sadder 
grew my heart; for not a word from Judith 
reached my longing eyes. Wintershed hissnows 
over mountain and valley; Christmas came, and 
New Year came; when days are shortest and 
dreariest in the out-door world; but hearts are 
merry by firesides : but my heart was more dreary 
than the dead earth and the leaden face of a 
cloudy sky. The winter began to yield to the 
benign power of the ascending sun; nature began 
to revive under the genial influence; but not so 
my desolate heart. Early flowers looked out on 
sunny banks; meadows drank new verdure from 
the joyful streams, that gushed out of showery 
hills, and bounded through the valleys. Now 
came the anniversary of the journey to Charles- 
ton—then of the sea-voyage—then of the love 
pledges and the parting hour. The star of my 
hopes had faded into utter darkuess; my letters 





were never to be answered; what could be the 
matter ! 

Whilst 1 had been able to cherish a lingering 
remnant of hope, that slow passages, or acei- 
dental detentions by sea or land, had only de- 
layed the answer; I clung to that, and waited 
for the result before I would take any other step. 
But when five, and then six months had passed 
away, my characteristic hesitancy on such ocea- 
sions, again operated to make me postpone any 
decisive movement to solve the mystery of my 
disappointment. One of two things I might do; 
write again and repeatedly, or go myself to Lon- 
don. To write again, presupposed that either 
both my letters or her answer had failed to reach 
their destination. But not only was I discoura- 
ged by the fact, that such failures had become 
very rare; but there was this further difficulty, 
that by writing again, I could gain no explana- 
tion in less than three months—a delay which 
my impatient heart could not resolve to incur. 
I concluded at last to renew my preparations for 
a voyage; but various difficulties (and in my de- 
sponding state of mind, mole-hills swelled to 
mountains,) caused delay until the opening of 
the spring. I was then completing my arrange- 
ments, and expected soon to depart, when an 
unfortunate accident gave another turn to my 
feelings. 

I have since my college days been passion- 
ately fond of botany; and have never failed, 
when the mild sunshine and early flowers invite 
the lovers of wature abroad, to make frequent 
excursions about the warm dells and romantic 
cliffs of my homestead. One day, late in March, 
when the sun shone sweetly, aud my heart was 
troubled with gloomy thoughts, I took a farewell 
stroll about the rocky steeps of the vicinage, ex- 
pecting in two or three days to leave them in 
search of my lost bride. I wasclambering along 
the side of a steep cliff, washed at base by the 
river, now swollen and muddy from late rains. 
Happening to espy on the brow of the cliff above 
me, a flower of rare species, and of attractive 
form aud colors, | started eagerly to reach it by 
climbing the precipice. Bat in my haste, I slip- 
ped and fell back almost into the river. 
myself only by catching hold of a sapling, as I 
slid and rolled. My bodily burt was small, bat 
avy sick heart received a fatal wound. 


I saved 


My pre- 
cious locket case, which I still wore in my bo- 
som, fell out, was caught by a stub as I descend- 
ed, and the ribbon being broken, the case rolled 
down and plunged into the angry flood, out of 
sight, and out of reach. “Oh, merey! (I ex- 
claimed :) she is gone! she is gone!” Vainly 
did I go to the water's edge, and gaze wistfully 
at the turbid current, as if | expected it to restore 
my talisman—my Judith. At last | went home, 
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gathering new grief and melancholy from this | 
ill-omened accident. ‘The reader knows me well | 
enough by this time, to anticipate the conse- | 
quence. Despair began to flap her raven wings 
over me, and dismal phantoms to haunt my 
imagination. 

Hitherto I had refused to entertain a suspicion 
of Judith’s fidelity. When such a thought oc- 
curred, one look at her portrait was sufficient to 
dispel it. I was perplexed, discouraged, and 
sad enough, at the long delay, and ultimate fail- | 
ure of an answer to my letters; but rather than | 
think her false, 1 would suppose that the letters 
had been lost on the way, or that death had 
snatched her beyond the reach of my arms. 
Now I began to fear that she had repented of | 
her engagement; that her return home to her 
kindred and friends had affected her, as the same 
circumstance had for weeks affected me; with | 
the restoration of habitual feelings first, and then 
less pleasing views of the brief episode of our 
love-adventure. My suspicion, once allowed to | 
take root, and nurtured by a brooding melan- 
choly, grew apace into a dark and bitter jeal- 
ousy. In afew days! could even say in the bitter- 
ness of my soul: “ Why should I go tosee her? 
Or why write a third time? Shall I allow her 
to show myself or my third letter to her cockney 
beaux? of whichshe teld me thatshe had crowds; 
that they may laugh at the uncouth simplicity of 
a mountain bumpkin of Virginia; who by his 
services at a critical period, when her grief was 
deép and her heart unguarded, had made a tran- 
sient impression on her; but whom, in her cooler 
moments, she could not think of marrying; 
though she felt obliged to him for his kindness, 
and had, under the impulse of gratitude, given 
him more encouragement than prudence allowed. 
Shall I expose myself to such treatment as this? 
No. verily I will not!” 

These suggestions of the melancholy demon 
were sometimes resisted by my better feelings ; 
but never subdued, so that I could resclve again 
to prosecute my ill-fated love. I still indulged, 
from time to time, my bitter surmisings of Ju- 
dith’s falsehood; although my conscience often 
whispered that they were unjust. What ineon- 
sistencies will not a wretched man perpetrate in 
the bitterness of his soul ! 

Finally, I resolved that as the case seemed to 
be desperate, I would strive to forget that L had 
ever loved Judith Bensaddi. I was impelled to 
some decisive course, by the dread of a settled 
melancholy and imbecile moping, or of down- 
right madness for life. Once conclusively re- 
solved, I was as prompt and energetic in execu- 
tion, as | was indecisive and procrastinating in 
cases of doubtful deliberation. 














* Perhaps (said I to myself) it is a merciful 


interposition of Providence, that has thwarted 
an affection, which might have planted a thorn 
in my breast for life. A christian is forbidden 
to marry an infidel, and the prohibition is a wise 
one. Now for study and learning, and the glo- 
rious achievements of professional exertion.” 
My studies had been much interrupted by con- 
sumption first, then by love and melancholy. 
During a year I had made little progress; now 
I betook myself with renewed zeal to my books. 


But many a time and oft, while leaning over my 


learned author on the table, did I start out of a 
reverie, and found that my soul had unconscious- 
ly strayed into the regions of love, and drank 
sweeter waters at the fountain of Venus, than 
Helicon had ever yielded to poet or philosopher. 
But by persevering efforts, | conquered this pro- 
pensity to revive scenes and emotions, which, 
however delightful once, were fleeting as adream, 
and, like a dream, should be forgotten. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN UNEXPECTED LETTER. 


By the end of the ensuing summer, my mind 
had recovered its usual tone and steady habits, 
and I had just finished the preparatory studies of 
my profession ; when an incident occurred, which 
again raised my feelings to a tempest, and formed 
the closing scene of my story. 

Going by the post office one forenoon, I was 
ealled to receive a letter which had arrived by 
the last mail: | turned im, expecting nothing 
unusual; when Jo! it was a ship-letter, with the 
London post-mark. Il instantly recognized upon 
it the hand writing of Judith Beusaddi! Good 
Heavens! what a voleanie stirring and heaving, 
what a rekindling and burning, of irrepressible 
fires, did I feel immediately within me. The 
flame of love had been smothered by despair, 
hut the fuel was unconsumed, and the fire smoul- 
dering im secret; the first breath of hope was 
sufficient to reawaken its dormant energies. 

I hurried out of the town on my way home, in- 
terding, as soon as I reached a private place, to 
tear open the mystery at once. But when I 
found a suitable place, I could not summon the 
resolution to break the seal. Hope shed revi- 
ving rays upon my soul, and I longed to realize 
its promise: but fear drew up a cloud from the 
Stygian lake, that threatened to overwhelm and 
extinguish forever the last star in my heaven of 
love. Hitherto the evidence that Judith had 
changed her mind, was purely negative; I had 
received no communieation from her: that was 
all. Now I was to learn from herself the cer- 
tainty of what I might still hope, or of what I 
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had Jeng feared: the question that bad cost me|done.” My thumb-nail was again applied, and 
so much excruciating conjecture, wasnow to be with a convulsive jerk { tore olf the seai. With 
solved: | was to know in a moment, whether trembliug hands J unfolded the closely wiiitea 
the lovely Judith might yet be mine, or whether | sheet, aud with palpiiating heart I read as 











the gulf between us was vow fixed and jmpass- 
able. When | put my thumb-vail to the seal, | 
and felt that 1 was-about to read the doom of a\ 
love, whose renovated power oow ruled my soul, | 
“terror took hold on me, and trembling which 
made all bones to shake.” I could not break 
the seal. I staggered homewards uuder my load 
of fearful anxiety. Severaltimes | stopped, and | 
said, ** Now!” but I could not; every nerve in| 
my body quivered. When I got home, I stole 
unobserved into my room and locked the door. | 
* Here (said 1,) is the place, and now is the 
time.” Still l hesitated; | sat; I lay down on 
the bed; I got up and paced the room: It would 
not do; my heart quailed and shrunk from the 
dread revelation. ‘1 cannot do it here (said 1) 
— I must go to the woods and rocks.” ‘To the! 
woods and rocks about the farm I went. For 
hours I wandered from shade to shade, and from | 
rock to rock, in deep and agitated thought; often | 
forgetting where 1 was, or what was the matter. 
Often I took out the letter from my pocket, looked 
at it, one while examining the superscription, 
another while the seal; and then returning it to 
my pocket with a groan, I wandered again like 
the evil spirit, “seeking rest and finding none.” 
It may seem strange, that | should voluntarily | 
undergo this lengthened agony of suspense, when 
I could end itinamoment. Butl durst not end 
it. What man could dare, if he might, unseal 
the book of his final destiny? He would rather 
live in the uncertainty of a trembling hope, than 
hazard the withering blast of aremediless despair. 

‘Towards evening | found myself by the river 
side in a solitary nook, to which | was wont to 
resort when in a musing mood. It was a snug 
corner, with the river in front, and high cliffs, 
topped with cedars, curving round the other sides. 
Three or four trees spread their umbrageous tops 
over head, and beneath a smal! fountain drew its 
silvery thread of coo] water from the inner angle 
to the river, between turfy banks and mossy 
stones. llere I had often meditated on my love, 
aud here | resolved at all events to know its issue. 
I threw myself down upon a sweet grassy bank, 
near the river that ran murmuring by. Here a 
tuft of the golden rod waved its yellow plumes 
in the breeze; at the base of the,cliff, near my 
seat, the wild aster was opening its purple-fringed 
eyes, seemingly to watch the dog-star in his night- 
lyrounds. Elsewhere the atmosphere was glow- 
ing with summer heat; here all was cool, dusky 
and still. Again I took the letter from my pocket, 
and again I trembled all over like an aspen leaf. 








But my resolution was taken: “‘ Now it must be 


follows : 
Lonpon, July 10th, 1520. 
My Beloved Friend : 

With you it is impossible for me to be ceremo- 
nious. I have experienced too much of your 
kindness, and | may add of your love, to sus- 
pect you of unkind wegiect, or to think of you 
with any other feeling than gratitude anc liiend- 
ship. I wrote you a few hasty lines from Liver- 
pool by a packet that was about to sail nnmedi- 


,ately after our landing. 1 will now give you the 


outlines of my sad history since [ left Philadel- 
phia. 

The night when we parted! I yet weep at the 
remembrance of it: had I then anticipated our 
long, long separation, my grief wauld have turned 
to distraction. Our journey to Boston was 
speedy, and would have been pleasant, if any 
thing could have given pleasure soshortly after that 
parting hour. Two days aiterwards | took ship 
with my cousin. The ship and the sea revived 
all my griefs; for they brought affectingly to 
mind the borrible day when I lost the dearest of 
brothers, and found all a brother's kinduess in 
you. The voyage, as I wrote before, was pros- 
perous; and ov the thirty-filth day after our sep- 
aration, | was in the arms of my dear father. 
Cousin Von Caleb had written him notice of our 
calamity from Boston, on the day when he re- 
ceived my letter; so that before our arrival my 
afflicted parent had learned his irreparable loss ; 
now he seemed equally divided between joy for 
his recovered daughter, and grief for his lost son. 

I related to him as well as my feelings would 
allow, the circumstances of the disaster, and the 
history of my acquaintance with you, from the 
first day to the last; omitting at first the affair of 
our love. I told him how you had saved my life 
at the hazard of your own, and how you had 
thenceforth nursed me in my desperate grief, 
cherished me as a sister, and taken me far out of 
your way to restore me to my friends, until your 
care of me occasioned the severe hurt that con- 
fined you in Philadelphia. ‘“ Now be 
that good young stranger, (said my father, with 
tears in his eyes)—how can we reward him for 
his goodness to my poor destiture child? Lowe 
him for your life; yes, twice,—for without him 
you would first have perished in the water, and 
then in your grief. We must dosomething—yes, 
a great deal, to show our gratitude. [ trust that 
you showed yourself grateful, daughter,—did 
you?” “Yes, father, your daughter endeavored 
to show that she could love such a kind protee- 
tor, and such an honorable, worthy gentleman.” 


blessed 
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So I went on, until I bad told him all. “ He} 
shall have you, Judith; he deserves to have you ; 
he is the very man to make you happy.” Then 
was the joy of my love complete. 

1 hoped in a fortnight or sooner to receive a 
friendly letter, telling me of your safe return, if 
nothing more. The fortnight seemed very long; 
and when a month passed without bringing me 





well. ‘Then I knew that you had abandoned 
our engagement, and that longer hope was vain 
if not sinful. Often had I dreamed both asleep 
and awake of rural felicity with you, my com- 
forter in sorrow and my chosen companion for 
life. But when I found that all was a dream, 
and that I must resign my heart to widowhood, 
I resisted the fondness of a love that could only 





a letter, it seemed to have been a year. * But 
I am sure of one by Mr. Levi,” said 1; and so I 
endeavored to comfort myself. I could hardly 


make me miserable. Hard was it to bring so 
| Sweet and so cherished a passion within the bounds 
of moderation. Often would it invite the fond iliu- 


| 


wait until he should come and when at last [| sion, that your difficulties might yet be removed, 
was told thathe was arrived. and actually in the | and that your love for me was yet sufficient to 
house, I ran breathless with joy and demanded | bring you over the waters in search of your Ju- 
my letter. ‘* None, (said he)—I wenttothe post dith. But one long year and months of another 
office the first of June, and found none for you.” | passed away, during which all the winds of 




































“None?!” saidI. “No, sure, not one.” I re- 
member nothing more, until I found myself in 
bed and the physician by my side. 

Still, though stricken down, I was not in des- 
pair. “Some accident has disappointed me, 
(said 1,)—the letter may have miscarried; or he 
may choose to come, and give me a joyful sur- 
prise by bearing his own tidings. I shall hear or 
see before long.” But another month passed — 
so long'—yet no tidings. We heard of a New 
York packet-ship wrecked on the coast of Ire- 
laud : the letter-bag lost—and some passengers; 


but your name was not amongthem. On this 


chance of your letier being lost, I fed my deeli- 
ning hope. But loug months of fruitless expec- 
tation, compelled me atlast to conclude that you 
had found the scheme of our union unpropitious 
to your hopes of happiness, and that your kind 
compassion would not suffer you to tell me so. 
I had promised not to blame you; I did not; but 
my heart bled, nevertheless —ah, many a weary 
day and weary night. I fled from the erowded 
city, to hide my grief, and if possible to relieve 
it, among the lakes and mountains of Cumber- 
land. They reminded me of the delightful scene- 
ry which you had described; where you made 
me hope to live, communing with nature and with 
the dear friend whose heart seemed purposely 
formed to sympathise with mine. But I must 
not pain that dear friend with the recital of my 
sorrows. 

Long was the time before I could give you up 
with dutiful resignation. I imagined various 
reasons for your long silence, and sometimes re- 
newed my hope onthe ground of some vain sup- 
position. Sometimes again [ feared that you 
were dead; and then I mourned for you as for 
my brother. But I was relieved from this pain- 
ful apprehension, two months ago. A friend of 
my father’s has some lands in the mountains of 
Virginia. When he went tosece them, my father 
requested him to visit your village and inquire 
after you. He learned that you were alive aud 


| Heaven had blown without wafting to me even 
a sigh from my friend. How then could the 
| faintest illusion of hope remain, or ever dawa 
upon the darkness of my soul? “No, (thought l,) 
\that dearly remembered night of our parting 
_made me feel the last throbs that I shall ever 
‘feel, of a heart that will be dear to me, until 
this poor heart of mine shall throb no more.” 
When this second summer came, and my last 
day of hope was gone, I fled again to the woods 
and the lakes, and there, after many a prayer and 
many a struggle, subdued my heart to a merely 
kind and grateful remembrance of you. So at 
least I thought: but what mean these frequent 
returns of my pen to the passionate expressions of 
tenderness, which flow spontaneously from my 
heart, and which after repeated trials I find will 
flow and mingle with the simple narrative that 
[ meant to give? And what mean the tears 
and sobs which almost disable me from writing ? 
May the gracious Redeemer, who knows what 
human frailties are, enable me to be faithful!— 
My friend! ob my friend! 1 must not, I dare not, 
love you now, as | formerly loved you. When 
my heart abandoned itself to widowhood, and [ 
sought consolation from the Most High, among 
shades and rocks and waters, where, as well as 
in His word, the Divine Spirit dwells, Lhappened 
to meet a stranger on a visit to the same retreats, 
one who, in mind and person, in tastes and 
principles, resembles you. my dear friend; and 
who for that reason interested me in my desolate 
state. His company and conversation, last year, 
soothed and instructed me; but then my heart 
was beyond the reach of his love. A friendly 
acquaintahce was all that occurred between us 
until this summer, when I returned in my des- 
pair to the woods and lakes, where I unexpect- 
edly met with bimagain. He sought my com- 
pany; I was pleased with bis; he saw that I was 
a mourner, and he comforted me; he had learned 
that I was a Jewess, and he labored faithfully 
aud eloquently fur my conversion to christianity. 
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By the blessing of God, he succeeded in remo- 
ving all my remaining doubts and difficulties re- 
specting the christian faith. I was almost per- 
suaded when | parted with you; bat I would 
not suggest hopes on that subject, until [ should 
be fully persuaded. Now my faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth is my chief consolation; and the elo- 
quent and pious friead who wou me finally to 
Christ, bas also gained so much of my esteem 
and affection, that | have after much hesitation 
accepted his offer, and we are betrothed. Now, 
my dear preserver, hear the last request of one 
whom you once tenderly loved, and whom no 
changes can release from her obligations to you. 
Should you ever find that I or my friends can do 
you any sort of service, [ intreat you, by the re- 
membrance of our voyage together, aud by all 
the love that you may still bear me, to let us 
know it. Call on me,—or if death should have 
taken me away—on my father or my sister —for 
all the assistance that you may need. The half 
of my fortune I can easily spare, and would re- 
joice to impart to a friend whose disinterested 
kindness and essential service to me, | can never 
repay; but | shall thank Heaven, if an opportu- 
nity be given me to prove that | am, and will 
ever be your grateful and devoted friend, 


Jupira Bensappt. 


Before I had finished reading. my eyes grew 
dim. Self-reproach for my unjust suspicions 
and my fatal procrastination. wrung my heart. 
The knell of departed hope boomed on my ears, 
as if the gence murmar of the river had swollen 
to the roar of a cataract. I fell back and lay in 
a stupor of astonishment at my late blindness of 
heart. aud at the uorolled scroll of my hapless 
destiny. I was for sometime prostrated, soul 
and body at the astounding revelation. When 
I recovered strength to rise, the sun was shooting 
his rays horizontally from mountain top to moun- 
tain top! The turtle dove, from her withered 
tree in the field, was cooing forth her evening 
lamevtation. Shades almost as gloomy as my 
soul were thickening around me. Frantic with 
grief, I called to the dark-frowning rocks and to 
the waters that were rolling by, to pity me. I 
made the echoes respond to the name of my 
loved and Jost Judith. One while my perturbed 
imagination pictured her looking down on me 
from the cedars of the eliff, aud illuminating my 
dark retreat with the love-inspiring radianee of 
her countenance; then her fairy image seemed 
to be floating off in the air, aud to beckon its sor- 
rowful adieu, as it faded away, and was lost in 
the gloom of descending night. 

Aud now, farewell, sweet Judith Bensaddi! 
Time may soothe my anguish, and mitigate my 
passion to the soft feeliug of a muurner's love; 


but death only can dim the bright image of fem- 
inine loveliness, which my soul has caught from 
thee. Henceforth thou art my heart’s model of 
what is sweet and pure in woman. Others I 
may see fair and affectionate, virtuous and holy ; 
but none can take thy place. I am wedded to 
remembered beauty. Alas! all but the memory 
of thy charms is lost to me: once more and for- 
ever, farewell, farewell, sweet Judith Bensaddi! 


If the Union be Dissolved, What will become 
of our Flag ? 





Oh what will become of that flag when we part? 
| Shall it droop o’er the tomb of our national fame ? 

| Shall it stream o’er the wreck, when each hope of the heart 
Has abandoned that wreck to oblivion and shame? 


When that banner of glory forever is furled, 

Shall each gem be re-set and translated afar? 
Shall the bright constellation that lighted a world, 
Be replaced by a distant aud desolate star? 


Rather heap its proud trophies! and over them cast 
This pall of our honor—this shroud of our shame, 
Fire the pile! fling the ashes abroad on the blast— 
It was born amid storm—let it perish in flame! 


A MORNING WITH CAGLIOSTRO, 


FROM NOTES OF A CONVERSATION WITH MR. 
JOSEPH JENKINS. 


EXPLANATORY. 


We were much pleased on our return to Rich- 
mond in the latter part of 1848, from a short trip 
northward, to find on our table one morning a 
card bearing in bold black letters, on a ground of 
irreproachable enamel, the name of Mr. Joszern 
JENKINS. 

Mr.. Jenkins has always been a favorite with 
us—partly from his entertaining reminiscerces 
of *many lands,”’ but more especially from his 
amusing ecceutricities, which are a never failing 
and never-ending stimulus to curiosity in his 
friends. How far and bow long Mr. J. has trav- 
elled over this subiunary ball, it would, we imag- 
ine, puzzle any one besides himselfto say. That 
he has been in the East, in Egypt, in Germany, 
France, Holland, Great Britain, South America 
and the Sandwich Islands, we take to be a well- 





ascertainable fact, from a simple view of bis 
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surroundings, when he has for a short period de- | discussed, and Mr. Jenkins shone in all. Sach 
termined to arrest his wanderings and sitmomen- a fund of wit, sarcasm and seandalum magna- 
tarily uncer his own vine and fig-tree. On these dum, was never found out by mortal man before. 
occasions his studio is a perfect curiosity-shop. |The conversation at last settled down on Paris 
Kuives and ciger-cases from India and Borveo,|and the Parisians, for whom Mr. J., with the 
rings and bracelets from Ceylon, parehments prejudices of a veteran traveller, avows a deci- 
from India, Moorish yataghans, chiboques and ded liking. He has mixed with all classes in the 
burnous from Barbary, fans and shells from the great metropolis, that is plain. This knowledge 
Sunda or Marquesas Islands—these are only aj of character in politics, literature and general so- 
part of the innumerable “traces of travel brought ciety, could ouly be gathered by personal obser- 
home,” which Mr. J. has stuffed in his capacious vation and experience. How the lions of the 
valise. : French capital passed in review, from Lamar- 

On the present occasion, Mr. Jenkios had tine, the seutimental poet of Young France,” 
halted in Richmond, as much, we flatter ourself, to to the myriad writers for the Vaudeville theatres ! 
renew his acquaintance with us, as for any other! Jn his comments on these personages, Mr. J. 
reason. Ue had always found in us an attentive | Seemed to speak with a philosophical indiffer- 
listener to his traits of travel, and the implicit | ¢4¢e, in accordance with his old maxim, that a 
credit we gave to his narrations so flattered our | taveller “cannot afford to love or hate,” but he 
friend, that a simple acquaintance soon ripened | spoke in the highest terms of Paris and the Pa- 
into a decided intimacy. In all his recherches, |risians, as soon as the conversation touched on 
quaint and rococo tastes we shared, and when | the “appliances and means” of physical comfort. 
some story, more than ever singular, wasrelated,| ‘To all this we had nothing to-say, but on the 
in which he himself was the hero. no word of | Subject of French character, we replied to Mr. 
doubt, that curb-rein to the “ travelled man,” es- | Jenkins, that in our opivion the French were a 


caped our lips. Having thus detailed in a brief 


manner our relations towards this curious char- 
acter, we hasten to say a few words of iaiiea-| 
tion, introductory to the narrative given us by | 
|dering Jew” refused to eat so much as an egg in 
| publie, because, as he told his friends, the Jesuits 


Mr. Jenkins. 
We found him at his multi-decorated lodgings, 
in a costume very characteristic of the man. and 


employed in a manner that at once showed that 


none of his old tastes had melted away in his 
rubbings against so many “cities of men”—of 
which, be it said, he had seen many more than 


Mr. Tennyson's Ulysses. Over his shoulders fell | 
a white Moorish durnous or cloak, and his grizzly 
gray hair, which had retreated until his bald cra- | 





nation of humbugs—brilliant ones, but still hum- 


bugs, if that term might be applied to characters. 


We called his attention to the lifterateurs and 
their aflectations. ‘The author of the “ Wan- 


had threatened to poison him—the real reason 
for his abstinence being the fear of becoming 
corpulent when he could no longer play the beau. 
This, we said, was only a solitary instance. 
Lamartine acted (the sensitive poet, shrinking 
from the contact of each vulgar, every day, real 
emotion, to wrap himself in his mantle of flow- 
ers—for the public eye. Karr acted the Eccentric 


nium glistened like ivory, Was surmounted grace- | with his black Newfoundland, Janiu, the buffoon, 
fully by a Parisian opera cap—his head present-| doing his own wedding, Cagliostro the princely 
ing thus a most laughable contrast between the geutleman— 


youthful jaunty covering and rusty old counte-! 


nance beneath. Between his teeth was stuck a 
meerschaum of portentous size, and this he only 
removed at intervals to rise from the sofa, on 
which he had thrown himself, and repulse the af- 
fectionate familiarities of a Spanish pup. 

Mr. Jenkins showed perhaps as much plea- 
sure at our visit, as he ever displayed at sight of 
any one whatssever. He was in excellent health 
and spirits—his vivacity seemed even on the in- 
crease with the passing years, and his fund of 
anecdote, gossip and chit-chat of every sort was 
really astounding. Without a pause the con- 
versation ranged from history and polities, to gas- 
tronomy and the fashions. Current literature 
and current events, Abd-el-Kader and Taylor 
with their two white steeds, Kossuth, Hungary, 
Polk and the Emperor Nicholas, were all in turn 





At this point Mr. Jenkins stopped us laughing, 
and observed that * Count Alessandro di Cagli- 
ostro was one of his most intimate friends, and 
really a very finefellow. That so far from being 
merely the light gay litterateur he was reported, 
the Count was really a man of profound ac- 
quirements, great learning, and had achieved 
in science and the arts great discoveries. If we 
would bear with him for half an hour, he would 
relate to us a little anecdote of the Marquis, 
which he veutured to say would possess the 
charm of novelty and refute at onee our diatribe 
against his friend Alexander.—** Yes,” said Mr. 
Jenkins, “the Count is my particular friend, 
and but yesterday I received from him a package 
containing his last works—there on the table!” 

We looked and saw “Mauleon,” “Bragetonne,”’ 
and “ La Collier de la Keine.” 
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“A man of science!” ‘baid we, * Cagliostro a édvesine may wrong and discompose him. On my 
man of science !” honor—the honor of Jenkins—it shall never be!” 

**He has achieved the greatest discovery of| _And without further reflection | finished my 
the age. Listen.” breakfast in haste, snatched up my hat and issu- 

And thus was it that resting in his chair, Mr. | suing forth, bent my steps to ward the lodgings of 
Jeukins related to us the incidents following. the Count. 

The well-bred porter bowed to the ground, the 
door glided noiselessly on its hinges, and I stopped 
1. to take in fully and enjoyingly the beautiful pic- 
ture. ‘The apartment surrounded with foils, box- 
ing gloves and pistols, scattered in admired con- 
fusion, presented more the appearance of a fencing 
gallery, on asimallscale, than anything else, bat 
this warlike ensemble was much modified by half 
a dozen piles of rose-colored pamphlets reaching 
nearly to the ceiling—these being my illustrious 


TI I I I l , | friends recent contributions to the literature of 
1ere are those who go abroad to return an , , 
capes © ; the day, of which he is the greatest ornament. 


sy € — individuals settle 
say they have seen Phese individuals settle In the midst of all sat or rather lolled the 


down au a few years vip Fay IN “1 be-| man Lam proud to call my friend—the Count of 
SOON ares Pe Shee Sere arenas |C agliostro and Marquis of La Pailleterie—his feet 


‘on the fender, chocolate in hand, and clad in a 
| picturesque dressing-gown of many colors. Over 
his intelleetual brows fell a cotton night cap, 


lo 1847. ’ (seb as he has immortalized in “ Le Véloce’’) 
a 7, L,was listening to the wolves howl- | and—his brilliant eye fixed on the ceiling—he 


ing around Kandy, which [ need not tell a man} wo, busily engaged in dictating to three pale 


of your geographical learning, is the capital city | jyoung men w ho occupied as many desks, and 
of the island of Ceylon—when the thought oc- | Grove their goose-quills like lightning. 

curred to me that Paris, by way of a change, | | [ advanced two steps noiselessly and looked 
would at that moment interest and please me, | lover their shoulders. At the bead of the first MS 
more than valuing pearls, or bargaining with the | wag written “ Memoires d’un Médecin.”—on the 
Hindoo damsels for baskets of the water-flag, | ‘second “ Souvenirs de Voyage en Italie,” and on 
those light erial affairs, one of which you see up | the third « Dame Bertha.” 

there on that shelf. 

For the first time in my life | was eanuye— 
bored. with nothing to interestime. So I said to 
myself one morning, * Jenkins, you are iu a bad 
way, you are getting wearied with all this Indian 
flummery. Paris is the place for you.”—and to) «& Js jt wri ” ani . “Ves !—vo o n.”? 
Paris | went—arriving in January in this year of | site 1s 8. ge Ni lar 


| And he dictated to the first young man, whose 


, ‘. Y > . | ‘ . ° . -_ 
Grace and Gracelessness, 1545. MS. was labelled ** Memoires d’un Medecin,”’— 


Tae Count ALEssanpro pi CAGLiosTRO AND 
Marquis pe LA PAILLETERIE IN HIS DRESSING 
GOWN. 


I may say, said our friend, that I have 
travelled considerably in my time aud, first 





and last, seen some rather strange sights. 





read their newspaper twice a week, and vegitate 
in undisturbed repose. The devil! Such alife| 
don’t suitme. On the honor of Jenkins it would | 
kill me. 


* Behold !” I said to myself, “the mighty ma- 
chine in motion, the manufactory working at 
three mind power for heartless E.urope.”’ 

The Marquis stretched out one foot and 
yawned. 


I was comfortably seated one morningin my| « Balsamo launched a supreme and indefina- 
snug chambers, rue de la Chaussée D’Antin, ble regard at this waving sea of heads which, 
reading ‘La Patrie’ and sipping my coffee, when tipped with foam in every snowy dress, came to 
my eye fell upon the following paragraph. break itself with a noise like thunder at the 

‘TRIAL EXTRAORDINARY. foot of that wall, on which he stood erect like 


nm: the destroying angel. 
‘Among the cases now before the Tribunal du A Dood P eye 


Seine is that of the renowned novelist and his- 
torian, Count Cagliostro, and Messrs. Veron 
and Girardin, of the editorial corps. The Count 
is charged with breach of engagement to w rite | 
for the plaintiffs. It is said he will conduct his) 


own case, and plead his cause in person.’ | weit Ae 
| “*T am dying! 


“ Plead his own cause!” I repeated whilesip-| “* Ah!’ 
ping my coffee, “is my noble friend, the Mar-| “+ Suffocating !’ 
quis, so out of cash thathe must bend his noble) “* Come then!’ 
mind to trifles like these, wherein every raseally| “And reaching down he caught the young 


* Suddenly like the Bible a voice was heavd 
from the mass 

**¢Count Fenin!’ 

**T am here.’ 

“*+Save me! Save me!’ 


“*Save you!’ 
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man by the collar of his blouse as he was just; know that the good Lady Bertha was accus- 
being carried away into this raging ocean of hu- | tomed each year to give the village a nice bowl 
man heads.” of honey-broth, and this made the fairies love 

“Good!” aid the marquis, “we are getting her very much, for, my children. when you do a 
on. Have you finished there ?” he added turn-| good action, be sure the fairies will love you. 
ing to the secoud amanuensis, on whose sheet, They therefore began to build the good lady 
wis written “ Souvenirs de Voyage en Italie.” Bertha a new castle, and their little hammers 


He nodded. |were heard all night long tinkling, tinkling, «o 
“Yes! Continue then.” the stones. 
Aud the Marquis with a preparatory yawn to| One morning the Baron of Hurly-thrambo, 
this p rtion his labours also, dicta ed — who was such a coward that be ran away when 


“The sight of this man told me at once that the geese hissed at him, found one of their little 
he was one of those English tourists whom 1, wheel-barrows, and he took it up, and resting it 
had met at every turn, since my arrival iu Italy. ‘on the back of his hand, began to examine it. 
He turned to the guide and frowned. | No sooner had he done so, than the barrow 


, sia lt 9 
“* Rascal!” said he iv that surly tone peculiar | started—began to run alone”— 


to the English. | * And no doubt carried the baron to the devil!” 
“+ Milordo !’ | said I, seeing the Marquis at a loss for a word. 
“+ What is that?’ | He started and turned around. 
** That siguor ?’ | © What Jenkins! you here! why I'm delight- 


“* What the devil are you laughing at, dog!’ ed to see you my dear fellow!” And the Mar- 
said the tourist frowning. quis cordially embraced me with both arms. 

** Oh milordo! —langhing 7’ said the lazzarone * You come from” — 
in affected honor, * the holy saints forbid that so| “ India direetly—Amezviea indirectly.” 


poor a wretch should laugh atso noble a signor!?| “The twe countries of all others | have a pas- 
“ And turning his head, the guide exchanged sion to visit—but I'm charmed de vous voir,— 
a wink with a fair contadina standing near. ‘enough mes enfunts! you can go breakfast. I 
“+*Answer, scoundrel!’ said the Euglishman, | shall be ready in half an hour. America!” he 
scowling. added to me, interrogatively, “from America!” 
** Milordo wishes to know ?’ « Precisely.” 
“ * What that is?’ * Ah,” said La Pailleterie, sighing, ** America 
“*Up yonier!’ ‘is the only country I have not seen. Syria, 
“+ Yes, dog !’ Egypt, Spain, Italy, England, Germany—lI have 
*<That’s Mount Vesuvius, illustrious signor.’ seen them all—* banquetted on their streets,’ as 
“+ Mouut what?’ your illustrious Shakspeare, says. I am blasé 
** Vesuvius, milordo,’ replied the lazzarone, so far. But America! the great republic! the 
unable to restrain a slight shake in his voice. vation of the stars!” said the Marquis becoming 


“This mirth raised the Englishman's wrath enthusiastic. “1 have never visited itor viewed 


to the highest pitch, and lifting his huge gold-| its cities, as well becomes so great a traveller as 


headed cane he brought it down on the irreve- | myself. 

rent lazzarone’s shoulder with the strength of |“ Why the devil then don’t you come ?” said IT. 

Hercules. | * Mordions ! my dear Jenkins!” cried the Mar- 
** Milordo owes me a crown,” said the cice-| quis, “ you are cracked !” 

rone, calmly rubbing his injured shoulder, ‘that; ‘ Cracked? did you say cracked ?” 

is the tariff for a blow.’ “Yes. J go to America?” 
“* There rascal!’ said the Englishman, throw-| ‘Certainly! Why not?” 

ing him what he asked.” | * Why not!" echoed the Marquis, looking at 
I listened with astonishment. This story I) me with astonishment. 

was obliged to confess outstripped all which my “ What on earth prevents you ?” 

friend, the marquis, had ever related of the Eng-| “ My color, capdibious !” cried the illustrious 

lish, but the dates, the place. all was given —and | Marquis, “you would put me in jail for a va- 





99 


any one who doubts, thought I, will probably! grant! 
have his doubts for his trouble, while all Europe| “You! the author of ‘ Antony,” in jail for a 
is laughing at the represeutative in Italy of per- vagrant.” 


Jide Albion. “Or turn me out of the cars.” 

Meanwhile La Pailleterie had passed on, yawn- “The author of ‘Monte Christo,’ turned out 
ing. to the young man whose MS. was labelled! of the rail care!” 
* Dame Bertha,” aud was dictating — | ** What do they know over there of my books 


“Now, my good little children, you must all parbleu /” 
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* What do they know ?” 

* Have these trifles been imported !” 
“Imported aad translated.” 

“Then, my dear Jenkins,” said the Count in 


that tone of dignity so characteristic of him, if 


1 am asked to certify to the honesty of your pub- 
lishers. I must really decline saying anything on 
the subject. I must beg leave !” 

“ So you see your reputation has gone before 
you.” 

“f am a quadroon—my color would accom- 
pany me.” 

“« Nonsense.” 

“ Stay—read this letter from Crisis. 
how unlucky. 

* You have lost it?” 


Peste ! 


** Gone to light Montpensier’s cigar.” 

“ And its contents?” I asked. 

“*Do not think of coming,’ it said. ‘your 
arrival would cause an insurrection.’ ” 

* Ha, ha, indeed !”’ 

“So you see I can never go. And yet my 
spirit yearns for that enchanting land. America! 
beautiful America!” added La Pailleterie, throw- 
ing his fine eyes mournfully on the ceiling, “I 
could make a volume of every State—what do 
I say? parfandions, of every city !”’ 


“* Then you would meet with so many clever | 


had 


litterateurs ! 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said the Count recover- 
ing his equanimity after this outburst, “we go 
ahead of you there.” 

“And Prescott—Irving ?” 

*Small—small! Jenkins. All these writers, 
grave and gay, lively and severe, (an expression 
to be found in some of my works.) are but faint 
echoes of greater French originals.” 

* But Longfellow—Bryant”"— 

*“Small—Small. Look at Beranger.” 

“Hey! Marquis—you are a sort of Knock- 
downer.” 

* You flatter me, my friend.” 

“Aud the Americans imitate you Francais? 
hey !” 

“Precisely. And not Americans alone. "Tis 
Englishmen! ‘tis Bulwer! voila la Lucréce.” But 
imitation is the fate of genius. I do not com- 
plain, my friend.” 

And the Marquis drew himself up with an air 
of noble resignation to his fate, which, if any- 
thing, added to my respect for his genius. 

“Then others,” said he, *the ‘ Book of the 
Iron Clasps’—all, all !’’ 


* What! Marquis. Youremember all these” — 


“Not at all, my dear Jenkins. To say the | 


truth, ‘tis as much as I can do to recollect the 
names of my own books.” 
“Stop, then,” said I, “here you are writing 





three books at once, when you ought to be trav- 
jelling over America, seeing our cities, visiting 
the White House and going nightly’— 

“To dance the Polka, eh?” said the Marquis. 

“No, to hear our great orators.” 

“I do wish to see General Taylor, my friend, 
I have long desired it.” 

* You wish to see him?” 

“Why yes. You see we are kindred spirits, 
|Jenkins—men who are made to overcome all 
obstacles—to excite admiration—to be great in 
\the eyes of mankind—)ou comprehend?” 

* Perfectly, Marquis.” 

** But America to her destiny. Here we have 
been chatting away about foreign affairs, and 
neglecting those at home. 

* The very devil!” 





What's stirring !” 


** Ah, yes!” said the Marquis, “we learn as 
much, I think, from the Scriptures !”’ 

* But this matter of your trial, Count?” 

* My trial! What of it?” 

* Why here you are going to be tried for breach 





|of something, and you're obliged to plead your 


jowu cause. Why in the name of the seven 


sleepers didn't you send a note to me!” 

“ My dear,” said the Count, throwing himself 
into an attitude, * it is my destiny to be distin- 
guished in all things—my * manifest destiny,’ as 
general Brass of your glorious republic says. I 
have written histories, novels, romances, travels, 
I have 
settled editors, sent challenges, bullied deputies, 


dramas, vandevilles and nursery-books. 


travelled where I have never been, and written 
books of my adventures. I have done every 
thing Mut make a great speech! It is my fate to 
shive in oratory as in other things. I cannot help 
it—the occasion is forced upon me!” 

“Aud you are prepared Marquis—perfectly at 
your ease?” I said, surveying this siugular man 
with deep interest. 

* Entirely tranquil,” said he. 

“And your speech is ready!” 

“T have not thought of it even,” said the Mar- 
quis. 

“Is it possible !”’ 

“T shall not have time.” 

* Ah, but’ — 

* My dear friend, I understand what you would 


say—that time is elastic. True. liut between 


this and to-morrow | have five romances to wind 
up im as INMany papers, and moreover half a vel- 
ume of ‘ Les Quarante-Cing,’ to write. Now lam 
a pretty powerful machine, my dear friend, but 
the wheels can only tury with a certain velocity. 
It still, in this age of discoveries, tukes one a cer- 
tain number of mivutes to pen a chapter. That 
* Quarante-Cing,’ is my bane. All was arranged 
for the death of Anjou at the end of the second 
volume, but of course his poisouing was obliged 
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to be put off, as the contract was for five vol- 
umes.” 

“ Stop it then, Marquis, if you are tired.” 

“The fact is, my dear friend, I am getting 
confoundedly weary of all this and it will soon 
end. ‘Totell you a secret, Jenkins—don’t men- 
tion it now on any account”— 

* Certainly not, Marquis, if you wish it kept 
a secret,” [ interrupted full of curiosity at the 
mysterious expression of my friend's face. 

‘Dont bruit it abroad then, Jenkins. but I'm 
going soon on a journey to Behring’s Straits and 
the North Pole.” 

* What! Marquis. To the North Pole,” said 
I startled. 

* Yes, among the Esquimaux, and I shall write 
my travels. A fight with a seal, a description of 
train oil, and a story told me by an old sealer, 
shall make the first volume. All's arranged.” 

I gazed in deep admiration on this wonderful 
charaeter. 

*“*Come to breakfast then, my friend,” said 
Cagliostro, “this writing is terribly dull work.” 

I declined the Marquis’ invitation, and strolled 


| 


home, lost in thought and admiration of this| 


great man, and determined by all means to be 
present at his trial. 


Il. 
CAGLIOSTRO THE ORATOR. 


Unlucky was the moment when stopping in 
the Rue St. Denis, 1 bought those cursed bon- 
bons, and unlucky was the individual who retailed 
them to me at a frane a dozen, for he caused me 
to lose the most interesting of all spectacles, my 
illustrious friend, Cagliostro, in his great orator- 
ical debut. 

It was in “ La Patrie” the next morning at 
breakfast, that I met with an account of the pro- 
ceedings. 

“Yesterday took place,” said ‘La Patrie,’ 
“the trial of the Count Alessandro di Caglios- 
tro, and Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie, for breach 
of engagement to write for Messrs. Veron and 
Girardin, who stated that the Marquis had failed 
to fulfil their engagement, after pocketing the 
sums paid him in advance on account. 

“The Tribunal du Seine met at the usual hour, 
but for a long time no defendant replied to the 
summons of the Count. At last, after the pa- 
tience of the assembly was nearly exhausted, a 
shout was heard from the street where a crowd 
had gathered, and the next moment the illustri- 
ous Marquis made his appearance. mounted ona 
splendid Arabian charger, with gold trappings— 
a present, we understand, from his highness the 
Dey of Algiers. 


[Decemser, 


He plead his cause at length and in a man- 
ner worthy of his genius. In his avimated reei- 
tal, events and characters were re-produced with 
the vividness of reality, and like Messire Espaign 
de Lyon and Froissart, listening to his own 
_‘Mauléon,’ the auditory seemed to represent to 
‘themselves, the rites, the scenes, the men, ‘re- 
| llecting them in their intelligent regards.’ We 
regret that our special reporter was not on the 
| spot, but we indulge the hope that this splendid 
oration will ere long be given to the world. 
_ * After detailing his adventures in Africa, the 
|Count wound up with the following words in 
allusion to his banquet at Mellina: 

‘Gentlemen! I have nothing more to say, that 


banquet consoled me for all my losses, it was in- 
ers a glorious affair!” 


| And he took his seat amid loud applause.* 

| The Court adjourned to examine the evidence, 
and the Marquis rode home proud and happy on 
his Arab charger. 

On the next day, the Count decided, in spite 
of La Pailleterie’s eloquence, that he had treated 
Messrs. Veron and Girardin, in such a manner 
as justified these gentlemen in demanding of him 
the just and lawful sum of 50,000 frances dama- 
ges. 

Anxious to see how the great man bore his 
losses, | immediately bent my steps toward his 
dwelling. In the ante-chamber I heard a tre- 
mendous rattling of iron, and on entering hastily, 
found the Count furiously lunging with a sharp- 
pointed foil at a poor wretch who, cooped up in 
corner, made a pretence of warding off and re- 
turning the blows aimed at him. 

On my entrance, Cagliostro drew back and 
calmly laid his sword and gloves on the table. 

“What's all this Marquis,” said I, * have you 
suddenly gone mad? hey?” 

“Mere play—for exercise my dear fellow,” 
said the Count, appearing slightly coufused. 

*Peste! but your exercise is peculiar! Why 
if I hadu’t arrived, the life of this young man— 
why, where is he?” I said, looking round. 

“Gone!” said the Count laughing, * he was 
afraid. 

“Why then be so furious?” 

** My dear friend, don’t you understand” — 

«May the evil one” — 

‘*That I have just read the decision,” contin- 
ued the Marquis, **in my case, in favor of those 
rascally fellows, Veron and Girardin.” 

“ Well.” 

* And this is the means’ — 

* Of letting off your steam, hey ?” said I, much 
amused at this explanation. 

* Precisely, Jenkins—brilliaut as usual I see— 
brilliant and penetrating. Ha, ha!” 





* See account in the London Spectator. 
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It always was a treat to hear the Marquis 
laugh! 

+ You seem in excellent spirits in spite of your 
adverse decision,” -said I. 

«And rightly! for look you. Jenkins, this day 
shall witness what never was before and should 
[ say the word, shall never be again. The great- 
est event of my life is reserved for your eyes— 
you came at this hour—thus God has doubtless 
decreed that America should be present at the | 
incarnation of the’— 

“Thunder! Marquis! what in the name of 
heaven mean you?” | 

“ For the last ten years I have been studying | 
the science of Magnetism—you understand.” | 

‘ Yes, but what connection in the name’’— 

“A moment. At last [ have acquired the in- | 
scrutable power of will—that great and unseen | 
engine, which lying in the darkness of ignorance | 
is about to appear and stamp the future ages of | 
the world as no other’”— 

“Why what on earth are you talking about, 
Marquis?” 

La Pailleterie smiled and said to a servant, 
“summon Ma’mselle Léontine.” 


If. 


CAGLIOSTRO, THE PROPHET. 


At this name, Léontine, I saw Cagliostro’s 
eyes wander and his lips move. Then his brow 
took an expression of inflexible resolution. His 
large blue eyes beamed with ap inner light of 
mysticism and rapt absorption, so to speak, and 
their glances wandered as it were through infi- 
nite space. Cagliostro was no longer the witty 
insouciant man of the world—he was the dream- 
er, who is often the master of realities. 

By degrees his brow again cleared up, his eye 
again grew clear and calm, his lips and features 
became immobile. 

* Leontine,” I asked, * pray who is Mademoi- 
selle Leontine, if I may inquire, Marquis?” 

“ She is my adopted daughter.” 

* Well—what then ?” 

“T am about to mesmerize her in your pres- 
ence.” 

“ Do what?” 

“Throw her into the clairvoyant state,” said 
he smiling. 

‘What! You then believe in the humbug of 
mesmerism ?”’ said I, astonished. 

* Jenkins,” said the Count gravely, “I am 
surprised to hear a man of your sense speak so 
slightingly of this great science—a science which 
from the commencement of the world’s history 





—from those dim days which melt far back like 








dying shadows in the obscure penumbra of the 


| earliest?’ — 


This learned and striking dissertation, as no 
doubt it would have proved, was cut short by 
the entrance of a beautiful little blonde of nine- 
teen, who was the Mademoiselle Leontine in 
person, ordered to be summoned by the Count. 

“This is one of my friends, chere Léontine,”’ 
said Cagliostro; “you may speak before him 
without reserve.” 

Mam’selle Leontine stared at me very imper- 
tinently, or I should say very indifferently, and 
made me no return for my courteous bow. 

“I’m going to mesmerize you, Léontine,” said 
the Marquis. 

**Mesmerize me!’ said Mam’selle with a 
whimper. “ Oh please don’t. 

** Capdibious !” cried the Marquis, in the tone 
of Perducas de Pincornay himself, “ sit down 
you little chit.” 

‘* Give me some sugar plums,” said Mam’selle. 

The Count smiled ; aud going to a desk, took 
out a paper of bonbons. 

* Oh, how nice!” cried Leontine, clapping her 
hands; “shall I have all ?” 

« All, if you obey me, Leontine.” 

“Give them to me first.” 

* Sit down then.” 

“Oh! don’t mesmerize me—please don’t.” 

‘‘ Leontine!” said the Marquis sternly, ‘do as 
I command you.” 

Léontine, munching sugar plums, began to 
whimper dolefully. 

“ Léontine !” said the Marquis, frowning; and 
he pointed toa seat behind her. Léontine stood 
still with the air of a spoiled child accustomed to 
have its own way. 

The Count stretched out his hand—fixed a 
piercing glance of his blue eyes upon her, and 
moved his lips as if speaking, though no sound 
was heard. 

Léontine sank back into an arm chair perfectly 
helpless. 

Cagliostro threw upon me a triumphant glance, 
and making rapid passes from the girl's head and 
shoulders to her knees, she was soon apparently 
in a profound slumber. 

+ Now listen, Jenkins,” said the Count, “ for 
never again, my friend, will you have such a 
chance should you ransack the areana of nature 
and hold converse with the greatest magician in 
the universe. You are about to see the future, 
dread or smiling—and I, my friend, await this 
experiment with feelings as trembling and fearful 
as your own. Leontine is now for the first time 
in the proper magnetic state. She isin thorough 
rapport with me, and you shall see wonderful 
things—for the future shall open and time shall 
raise its barrier no more !” 
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With these remarkable words, Cagliostro turned| The Count’s face flushed. 


—— 


* Look quick! Is 








to Léontine and made several additional passes. | lie allowed to pass safely 7” 


‘* Léontine !” said he. 
Her lips moved faintly. 
* Are you listening ?”* said the Count. 


199 


6 No—they stop him! 
* Stop him! Mon Dieu!” 
‘* A man in a blouse brandishes a knife above 


“Yes—ah, me !” said the young girl plaintively. | his head.” 


° ° . | 
** Look into the future,” said the Count, in a/| 
| 


| 


commanding tone. ‘ Look and speak !” 

“Ah, ah!” sighed Léontine. 

“Speak! what see you ?” 

** Clouds are over the prospect.” 

“ Pierce those clouds !” 

The brows of the pretty damsel became con- 
tracted. 

* There is a mist,” she said, “still a mist.” 

Look!” said the Count, on whose features 


an expression of iron resolution was visible— | 


*‘look—see! I will it!” 

Léontine shuddered as the Count discharged 
upon her with every passage of his hauds over- 
whelming floods of electricity. 

‘“‘ All is clear,” said the young girl, “I see a 
great crowd burrying along and shouting.” 

* What do they ery ?” 

“ A bas Guizot! Vive la Reforme !” 

“La Reforme?” said the Count. “Hum! 
A bas Guizot. Good!” Then casting a trium- 
phant look on me, he continued— 

* Listen to them—what else 2” 

“They sing ‘ Aur armes, citoyens, formez vos 
bataillons /’ and their voices sound like thunder 
rolling over the vineyards of Artois.” 

*¢ Yes,” said the Count, “ to the ears of Gui- 
zot. Look now—follow them—where do they 
stop ?” 

+ Ah! the soldiers! they gallop up—they fire 
on the crowd—all is confusion. Oh heaven!” 

“ Look! listen!” said the Count. 

“Evening comes—the crowd disperse—but 
soon they come out—tear up the pavements”— 

* What! barricades ?—look well.” 

“They are barricades. The night passes— 
the sun rises :—-they are finished.” 

* Look—look !” 

«“ Another charge of soldiers !—the barricades 
resist—the guards are driven back! Oh!” and 
Léontine shuddered very prettily. 

“ What do you see ?” cried the Count. 

“The King. Louis Philippe.” 

«What of him ?” 

“ He flies!” 

“Good! More—more !” cried the Count ex- 
citedly. 

“He is in a little carriage—the people make 
way.” 

** Good—good—still better !” 

* Some cry, ‘ Vive le Roi /"—others ‘Mort au 
Roi Lad ” 


The Count’s blue eyes seemed to flash light- 
ning. 
‘Wo unto him if hestrike!” heeried. “ Look!” 


| “The man in the blouse is thrown back—the 
} 


| 


| 
| 





| 





} 
} 


carriage passes and leaves Paris.” 

* Thank God, he’ssafe. Goon. 
Guizot?” 

Léontine made no reply. 

The Count repeated his question. 

“Oh, I am so weary,” said Léontine plain- 
tively. 

** Cease to be weary ! 

* Ah!” said Leontine. 

‘** Are you restored ?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

** Look then and speak !” 

It was wonderful! As clearly as though she 
saw them with her bodily eyes, did the young girl 
describe the scenes that followed in the Chamber 
—the entrance of the Princess D’Orleans—her 


interview with Guizot—the appearance of La- 


Do you see 


I will it!” 


| martine. 





‘* Where is M. Guizot all this time,” said the 
Count. 

“ With Madame D’Orleans.” 

* What says he—listen.” 

“Madame there is no possible doubt of the 
Count of Paris being raised to the throne. As 
to myself, I am sorry to say that business of an 
imperious nature carries me to Brussels.” 

“The Caitif!” said the Count, “ out of France 
that is !” 

“She answers” — 

“ Bah, enough of this—the next day ?” said 
the Count. 

“A great multitade—a great shouting asbefore.” 

‘Listen to them,” said this singular man, look- 
ing again at me triumphantly. 

“Ah!” said Laontine, raising her finger— 
* Listen!” 

“What say they ?” 

** Vive Cagliostro !” 

** Vive me ?—the devil !” 

“* And there”— 

“Go on—go on !” 

“At the head of the advancing column going 
towards the Tuilleries’— 

“Who?” 

* Yourself.” 

“J,” cried the Marquis, “I, the Count of Cag- 
liostro and Marquis of la Pailleterie, at the head 
the sans culottes !” 

“They advance towards the Tuilleries,” said 
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Leontine, taking no notice of this interruption— 
“they attack 1”— 

“T attack the Tuilleries ? 
liostro. 

«The Princess is there—reading.” 

‘‘ She is, is she.” 

“Yes, reading Algeria.” 

“ Well!” cried the Count. 

« Algeria,” by yourself. 

“I the author of ‘ Algeria ?’—reading my Al- 
geria—but nothing is impossible” — 

“It lies open on the table.”* 

“ And J attack the Tuilleries ?” 

“Yes, your men advance—they throw the fur- 
niture out of the windows—the pictures are”— 

“Come away—enough of that,” said the 
Count, rather hastily. “ What ends all this? 
Look into the future years, not days.” 

“TI see a people rising,” said Léontine, * they 
utter a word, America, aud hold in their hands a 
paper, ‘ La Liberté,’ which bears your name as 
editor.” 

«It seems I am to figure in the coming avatar, 
hey, Jenkins ?” 

“ The voice of France is for a President, and 
an exile escaped from prison is elected trium- 
phantly.” 

“That man is”— 

* Louis Napoleon.” 

* Bah, I never could bear that man of wood— 
the Elder one was iron. Look !” 

* 1856 is written on the clouds, where the sun 
rises, in golden letters,” said Léontine. 

“Read that inscription’s secret: what of that 
year ?” 


Good !” said Cag- 


* Another Presideut is elected in France, who 
was deputy from Yonue—and whose eloquence 
in the tribune has thrilled through Europe. Stay, 
the mist around his face obscures it—it is dim!” 

“Pierce that mist! I will it!” said the Count 
in a commanding tone. 

“Oh heavens!” cried Léontine, “1 see, and 
I see a wonderful sight.” 

* What is it!” 

“ All men rejoice and are glad” — 

* For what!” 

“The nation is once more undisturbed and 
happy.” 

* How ?” 

“The golden light of liberty illuminates her 
hills and valleys”— 

* Wherefore !” 

Caglivstro was growing impatient. 

“In a word, all things are great, glorious and 
happy; for oh! my master— 

“ What!” 

“You! you alone are President of France! 


*See contemporary accounts. 


A Morning with 


Cagliostro. 








The mist is unrolled—the Count of Cagliostro’s 
face is seen !” 
“The devil! 
thoughtfully. 
Then wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
he reversed the electrical passes, and Leontine 
awoke and left the room, reeling from weakness. 
** Parfandions !” cried wy illustrious friend, 
“methinks we have had enough for one day, 
Jenkins, and the devil’s to pay if this is truly the 
future.” 
“Tt is truly the wonder of wonders.” 


the devil!” said the Count, 


The Count folded his arms, and his eyes grew 
dreamy and motionless, as in profoundest thought. 
Who knows what was concealed beneath that 
mask of ice, in that heart of fire? 


At last he raised hishead. Weilooked at each 
other fora moment in perfectsilence. The Count 
folded his arms more tightly, and compressed his 
lips more closely. I burst out laughing. 

“It must be so,” said the Count at last with 
great slowness of utterance. 

** What must be so?” I asked. 

“Destiny,” replied my friend, with a profun- 
dity which excited my deepest admiration. 

* And France’s destiny is anarchy—what Car- 
lyle calls the ‘rule of old Anarch.’ ” 

‘No: liberty! and I am to be her regenerator.” 

** What!” 

‘Her restorer to that ancient glory which daz- 
zled the eyes of all Europe.” 

“You?” 

“Do you doubt my ability, Jenkins—you, a 
citizen of that country, where no one can point 
to the ragged boy who demands charity and say, 
‘That boy will not be President,’—do you, my 
friend, doubt either my ability first, or afterwards 
my destiny, what the politicians call my chances!” 

‘Not so,” I said, * thou delineator of won- 
ders! Why should you not also act wonders. 
That pen you hold in your hand now, writing 
nursery books” — 


‘** May pen the Constitution of the French Re- 
public. Am I right in interpreting you !” 

« Literally, my dear Marquis.” 

“Then I shall write my memoirs—the me- 
moirs of my administration—in forty volumes. 
We shall see—we shall see !” 

“Take care—take care! that phrase is dan- 
gerous. I doubt me Cagliostro if the world will 
greet this change with approbation. Where 
then will be your admirable novels, your amu- 
sing travels, your entertaining dramas !” 

‘Am I not a great man and writer enough to 
govern and amuse a nation at one and the same 
time ?” 

** Undoubtedly Marquis—but”— 





“Say nothing. Heretofore I have produced 
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fifty volumes a year. Well, when I’m President 
T’ll produce a hundred !” 

I gazed with absorbing admiration on this co- 
lossal genius. I knew he would do what he 
promised ! 

“Itis written.” said he, ‘*as the Orientals say. 
I must go on conquering and to conquer. I must 
build up for France a glory and arenown, which 
stretching to the latest ages of the world shall 
everywhere perpetuate” — 

“ Dinner sir!” said a lackey entering. 

“Good !” said the Count, breaking off at once 
in his lofty discourse. ‘ Come, my dear friend, 
and let belle France rest easy —her destiny is se- 
cure, for from this moment I take the helm in 
hand.” 


And this striking and remarkable individual, | 
(I retiring,) left me, and I have never since met | 


with him. 

That these things will come to pass, I have no 
doubt, as partly they are already verified in the 
words of his own Monte Christo. ‘“ Let us wait 
and hope.” 

‘Thus ended our friend’s anecdote, and on re- 
turning home we placed it in our note-book. He 
left Richmond on the next day, and now “ after 
many days” we have “shown him up in print.” 


L. L. 





THE SOUL. 
BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


Like a fairy harp «olian is the wondrous human soul, 
Swept by hands of viewless minstrels—yielding to each 
slight control. 


Like a lake that faithful mirrors clouds and sunshine on 
its breast— 

Lashed by storm-winds into billows—lulled by calm to 
sweetest rest. 


Like a flower that blooms to beauty, ’neath the summer’s 
light and dew ; 

Fading when the air grows frosty—darkening with a sul- 
len hue. 


Such the human Soul responsive, yielding to all outward 
things, 

Till, with sudden God-like grandeur every power to ac- 
tion springs! 


Then it standeth, like a warrior, tall and of majestic 
pride,— 
Calling, with his silver trumpet, fellow-soldiers to his side. 


Like a Minstrel, ever singing with a sweet, persuasive art, 
Till his melody entrances, and takes captive every heart. 





| 


Sometimes like a veiléd Angel, goes it forth to charm and 
bless ; 

Sometimes, like a Demon haughty, seeketh only to op- 
press. 


| Oh thou human Soul, responsive, like the lake, the harp, 
the flower, 

| Would that only Heavenly causes o’er thy destiny had 

| power! 

| Wondrous human Soul, so mighty, like the Warrior, Ap- 
gel, Bard, 

Oh that thou wouldst battle only, when the Truru re. 
quires thy guard. 


Paineville, Va., 1850. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, October, 1850. 


Some time ago the government of this coun- 
try charged a distinguished member of the medi- 
cal profession, M. Grange, with the duty of in- 
vestigating and making a report upon the causes 
of that hateful disease, the goitre, with which 
| France is afflicted to a much greater extent than 
is generally supposed. The report of M. Grange 
has just been rendered and published. Our own 
country. I believe, is not exempt from this dis- 
ease. At any rate I have thought the subject 
one of sufficient interest to justify me in extract- 
ing for the columns of the Messenger, a consid- 
erable portion of the information embraced in 
the report. This report, if it does not indicate 
the true cause of the disease and its sure remedy, 
will certainly dissipate the vulgar error which at- 
tributes the goitre, (bronchocele,) to the use of 
snow water. As to the remedy indicated, iodine, 
it is not a discovery of M. Grange. Iodine has 
been for several years successfully administered 
for the cure of this and other glandular enlarge- 
ments. The reporter declares that it is only ne- 
cessary to cast an eye upon the geography of the 
districts in which the goitre is prevalent in France, 
Switzerland, Savoy and Piedmont, in England, 
Germany, America and India, to become per- 
fectly satisfied that this affection is independent 
of latitude, elevation, and climate; and also of 
particular personal circumstances, as poverty, 
&e. Its presence, he says, seems to be inti- 
mately connected with that of magnesia in the 
food and drinks of a population; and its absence 
would seem to be owing to the iodine which 
chemical analysis detects in the prominent arti- 
cles of popular aliment. Whenever maguesian 
formations are met with, except upon the sea 
coast, the goitre is declared to affect all classes 
of society, and in all countries. No locality is 
exempt. The inhabitants of deep valleys aud 
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of mountains, of plains and of elevated plateaur, 
are alike obnoxious tothis affliction. Place geo- 
graphical and geological maps side by side, and 
the fact just stated will become in a most striking 
manner visible to the eye. The goitre will be 
shown to be endemic upon all magnesian soils. 
The truth of this observation is distinetly recog- 
nized by the most distinguished geologists—by 
M. Elie de Beaumont in France—M. Studer in 
Switzerland—M. Sismonda in Piedmont. ‘There 
was invariably found salts of magnesia in the 
waters commonly drank, and in the ashes of the 
grains commonly used for food in those coun- 
tries where this disease prevails. And always 
where it was remarked as endemic, in particular 
localities, or in districts which could not be con- 
sidered as of magnesian soil, the waters used 
were found to contain magnesia in notable quan- 
tities: as, for example, the well water of Neris. 
where the granite formation prevails; and at 
Landisay, near Sains, upon a chalk stratum. 
These facts. says the reporter, show that mag- 
nesian salts play an important part in the devel- 
opment of goitre, and, taken in connection with 
others which he declares to be well authenticated, 
compel him to announce the presence of these 
salts as its immediate cause. For instance—in 
most of the districts subject to this affliction, 
young men liable to be taken for service in the 
army, are accustomed to give themselves the goi- 
tre by drinking daily several quarts of water, 
known by experiment to be favorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease. ‘These waters are 
shown by analysis to be strongly impregnated 
with magnesia. An engineer of the navy saw 
himself attacked with a perfectly characterized 
and quite voluminous goitre, after having taken 
calcined magnesia daily for the space of fourteen 
months, in doses of half a gramme. In some 
places, where goitre prevails, certain rich fami- 
lies are accustomed to collect rain water in cis- 
terns, and use it for their domestic purposes. 
These families are invariably exempt from the 
disease. 
from the glaciers, unmingled with other waters, 
never are known to cause the goitre. 

In a former memoir, M. Grange had signalised 
the absence of goitre upon all sea coasts, and had 


attributed the fact to the presence of iodure of, 


potassium in the articles of food drawn from the 
sea, and in the alimentary salts which always 
contain a larger proportion of iodine. Hestates 
that the researches of M. Chatin upon iodine 
have furnished many facts confirmatory of his 
theory. The gentleman last named has recently 
analysed, in a great number of inatances, the 
waters in general use for domestic purposes, in 
regions affected, and he asserts that they all con- 


Snow water and water coming direct, 





tain salts of magnesia, and he is inclined to the 


VoL. XVI—95 


opinion, that they contain also a Jess quantity of 
iodine than other waters. It results, from the 
labors of M. Grange, that France is ascertained 
to possess about four hundred an d fifty thousand 
goitrous subjects, and from thirty-five to forty 
thousand cretins. These cases are found in the 
departments bordering on the Pyrennees, but prin- 
cipally in the eastern departments, in the vicinity 
of the Alps and the Jura, upon the formations of 
lias, trias, and molasse. The disease attacks 
children from six to eight years of age. Among 
adults it is found that women are more subject 
to itthan men. In the Alpiue regions the pro- 
portion is as five to three. In England and the 
north of France, the proportion is still greater. 
Cases are adduced in which entire communities 
have been relieved from goitrous affections by 
the substitution, for culinary purposes, of spring 
water in the place of well water. The dis- 
ease has very sensibly diminished in Gene- 
va, since the waters of the Rhone have been 
received into general use in that city. M. 
Grange is of opinion that to secure relief and 
exemption from goitre in a given community, it 
is only necessary to make a change of water by 
the general adoption of cisterns. ‘ But,” says 
he, “the plainest facts submitted to the personal 
observation of the peasants, has no where sufficed 
to induce them to incur the expense of construc- 
tion. They continue subject to the goitre, refu- 
sing to have recourse to well known preserva- 
tives, or remedies, until the disease attains a de- 
gree of gravity which incapacitates them for 
work. To effectacure in rural populations, it is 
absolutely necessary to place within their reach, 
gratuitously, a remedy of simple application. 
No expense, no careful attention to prescriptions 
must be exacted frem them: otherwise their apa- 
thy will render of no avail the best intentions 
with regard to them. Marine salt, iodurated by 
a portion of from one-tenth to five-tenths of a 
gramme of iodure of potassium to 1,000 grammes 
of salt, admirably comes up to these conditions. 
It may be afforded at the same price with com- 
mon salt, and is to be employed exactly in the 
same manner as common salt for all domestie 
purposes. In Savoy, where government holds 
the monopoly of salt, it would be easy, without 
the people having reason ever to suspect what 
had been done, to mingle with the common salt 
intended for popular consumption, the proper 
quantity of iodure of potassium. Savoy counts 
about one hundred thousand goitrous subjects. 
In France, where the monopoly of salt no longer 
exists, other means must be resorted to for sup- 
plying suffering populations with iodurated salt. 
These means should be promptly sought, for the 
cost to the State of thus extending relief to the 
whole of our afflicted population, would only 
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reach the trifling sum of 8,000 franes, ($1,600.) | the silver plate into a bath composed of chlorure 


I am thoroughly persuaded, that with the goitre, 
would disappear crelinism; for this appears to 
be the end to which generations afflicted with 
the former disease are tending: and my confi- 
dence in the efficacy of iodurated salt is so strong 
that I venture to predict, that though much de- 
preciated now, it will ere long command higher 
prices than ordinary salt. During the last eigh- 
teen months, I have employed this remedy for 
the cure of entire families. It has in no instance 
failed, and its use has never been attended or 
followed by any deplorable consequences. After 
a treatment of a few months families have be- 
come entirely rid of this disease which had at- 
tacked all members from six years of age up. It 
disappears in the case of children much more 
rapidly than with persons of adult age. Old 
persons are of very difficultcure.” M. Grange, 
in conclusion, declares that his proposition of at- 
tempting, by government interference, the cure 
of the goitrous population of Frauce, is based 
upon such precise and satisfactory chemical data, 
that he is sure a special committee, nominated 
for its examination, would report without hesita- 
tion in favor of its being fully and fairly tested. 


Two communications were made to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences on the 30th ult., upon the sub- 
ject of photography; one by M. Gatel, describing 
an improved mode of preparing photographic 
paper, by which it is rendered more sensible to 
the action of light: the other, from M. Niepce, a 
nephew of the associate of Daguerre, relative to 
experiments made to obtain Daguerrian images 
without the use either of iodine or mercury. M. 
Gatel’s improvement is exclusively to the prepa- 
ration of the paper destined to obtain negative 
images. He employs a bath composed as follows: 


Todure of potassium, 8 grammes. 
Distilled water, 102 * 
White vinegar, very strong, ., 


The solution thus made, assumes immediately 
a reddish tinge, like the bromure of iodine. It 
is applied to one of the sides of the paper des- 
tined toreceive the image. The paper is allowed 
to imbibe this liquid for half a minute and is then 
dried. This operation may be performed in the 
full light of day, but it is better that it should be 
done in obscurity, and that the paper should be 
dried in that condition, for it will thus become 
more sensitive when it is desired to obtain an 
image in the dark chamber. The paper submit- 
ted to this operation, assumes a deep violet color, 
and is ready for use as it is perfectly dry. In 
the subsequent operations, there is no departure 


of sodium, of sulphate of copper, of iron and 
zine, (these two last are not indispensable.) It 
is left in the bath during several seconds; it is 
then washed in distilled water and dried by an 
alcohol lamp. Upon this plate is applied the 
recto of anengraving. This is then covered with 
a glass and exposed to the sun for half an hour, 
or to diffused light for two hours; after which 
the engraving is removed. ‘The traces then are 
not always visible: but upon dipping the plate 
in liquid ammoniac slightly diluted with water, 
the image always appears in a distinct manner. 
The same effect is produced by the cyanure of 
potassium and the hyposulphite of soda. The 
ammoniac, while removing all the parts of the 
chlorure of silver which were preserved from the 
action of the light, leaves untouched all those 
parts which were exposed to that action. It is 
then freely washed in water. In order for the 
experiment to be completely successful, contact 
with the ammoniac should not be prolonged be- 
yond the time necessary for the removal of the 
chlorure of silver, which has not been affected 
by the light. M. Niepce has thus proved the 
possibility of fixing the images upon the silver 
plate by means of ammoniac, without having 
recourse either to mercurial vapours or to the 
hyposulphite of soda. 


W. W. M. 





FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


Bright Summer, fare thee well! 
Go, with thy balmy breath and jocund smile 
To happier climes. 
Go wreathe above the clustering curls of joyous youth 
Thy bowers of matchless green, 
And o’er the smooth, unclouded brow, 
Breathe with thy fragrant sweetness. 
Go, spread before the eye undimmed by tears, 
Thy gorgeous carpet, richly wrought with flowers, 
And lead beside the verdant banks 
Of all thy gurgling streams, the heart 
That in those calm clear depths, 
Sees but an image of its placid peace. 
Yes, beauteous Summer, go! 
The sable garments and the flowing tears 
Of sombre Grief befit not thee— 


On the low mound where lies the loved, 





from the ordinary processes. 
M. Niepee’s experiment consists in plunging 


Leave there thine impress in one simple gift— 
Thine own green mantle for the early dead. 


Yet press one foot celestial ere thou spread’st thy wings 
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LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


New-York, Nov. 19, 1850. 





A striking feature of the present month has 
been the influx of visitors, by steam-boat and | 
rail-road, from the interior, for the purpose of re- 
galing their musical faculties with the celestial 
strains of glorious Jenuy Lind. As the time 
draws near for her departure, which is announ- 
ced for this week, the popular enthusiasm has 
received a new impulse. It was before raised 
to a white heat, but now it may be said to be 
fairly boiling over. Still the furor has not been 
so prevalent among the regular population of the 
city, as you might be led to suppose, from the 
accounts of the crowds that throng the concerts. 
There are too many fresh sources of excitement 
every day to allow of any great constancy to one 
object. With us, the last thing is always the 
best, and Jenny Lind might sing till the crack of 
doom to empty seats, if she was to depend ex- 
clusively on the pleasure-loving old stagers here 
for an audience. But her fame continues to vi- 
brate among the mountains and valleys of the 
country, and every arrival brings a new convoy 
of its blooming beauty to listen to the enchant- 
ments of the magic’ songstress. I would not 
attempt to tell the number of those, who are thus 
tempted to the city, for the first time, from every 
part of the interior of New-England, but the 
registers of the hotels and the aspect of the streets 
in the vicinity, would make you think that the 
quietest village which nestles by the river side 
at the foot of the mountain, in the most distant 
corner of the land, had been touched with the 
prevailing mania, and had sent forth its troops 
of young men and maidens to join the triumphal 
procession, in honor of the all-conquering artist. 
The enthusiastic admiration which Jenny Lind 
invariably excites in these amateur guests, is one 
of the most beautiful tributes to her peculiar 
gifts. It shows that ber music, like one of our 
wild mountain torrents, gushes from the heart of 
nature, and needs only the pure instinct of feel- 
ing forits true appreciations. This was striking- 
ly exemplified the other day in her visit to the 
Blind Asylum. The poor young pupils were 
taken quite by surprise. No previous announce- 
ment had been made of her visit. She wished 
to keep this a secret, in order to prevent being 
annoyed by a throng. Sono one knew of her 
intentions, except one or two particular friends, 
by whom she wasaccompanied. When she first 
took her seat at the piano, and quietly commen- 
ced one of her entrancing melodies, a perfect 





hush came over every listener ; the first emotion 





was that of intense wonder; it seemed as if a 
new revelation was made to their inmost being ; 
you could have thought they were trying to catch 
the echoes of seraphic harps; until as a clear 
sense of the divine harmonies of her song grad- 
ually opened upon their minds, their faces mel- 
lowed, and glistened and glowed, and finally 
melted in a tumult of heart-felt ecstasy. Jenny 
certainly has often had more critical audiences, 
but never one more impressible, more cordial, 
more sincerely and profoundly appreciative. She 
herself sung with as much power, and far more 
pathos, than if she had been singing to a distin- 
guished audience. Before the close of her per- 
formance, her blind admirers could not restrain 
their delight. When she ceased singing, they 
were anxious even but to touch her hand, that 
they might have some direct communication with 
the invisible benefactor, who had literally * lap- 
ped their senses in Elysium.” Jenny seemed no 
less gratified than themselves. Whatever you 
may think of the artistic merits of her singing, 
you cannot doubt that she has preserved her na- 
ture so pure and unworldly, that she knows how 
to enjoy the “ luxury of doing good.” ‘That this 
trait in her character is a great element in the 
unbounded popularity which has been showered 
upon her is quite certain,—a pleasant chink by 
the way, through which the bright side of human 
nature shines forth. 

Your supplications to Barnum and to “ Jenny 
Lind herself,” are not likely to prove to be in 
vain. We lose her this week, it is pretty certain, 
and one of the first perches on which the sweet 
bird will alight, I suppose, will be in your hospi- 
table Richmond. I confess, I anticipate for her 
a more than queen-like progress through the 
whole South. The noble appreciation of Bis- 
caccianti and Madame Bishop will be repeated 
with ten-fold fervor. 


You see in our daily papers the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Parodi, who gains fresh laurels with 
every new appearance, though she has failed to 
establish her claims as a high priestess of Art, 
among those critics whose severe ideal standard 
cannot be warped by the pretensions of fashion- 
able connoisseurship. 


Buker’s new play of the “ Betrothal,” was per- 
formed last night, for the first time in New York, 
at the Broadway Theatre, with very considera- 
ble success. In many respects, the play is finely 
adapted for representation, though it demands a 
highly intelligent company to do justice to its in- 
tellectual character and classical beauties. Its 
merit consists not so much in the originality of 
the plot, as in the artistic grace of the language, 
and the admirable poetic sentiment of many pas- 
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sages. The author's mind seems to be imbued 
with the spirit of the elder English literature, 
especially of the great dramatists of the sixteenth 
ecntury, though he can by no means be charged 
with the vice of imitation. 
gift of working in language, like the sculptor in 


marble, and forcing its most obdurate forms into. 
the smoothly undulating moulds for the most! 
The plot of 


subtle and spiritual expression. 
“The Betrothal” is easily understood, and on 


He has the natural) 


'good deal of prestige, and bids fair to be as popu- 
‘lar, if not as brilliant, as it was last winter. The 


Mercantile Library led off the procession with 
one of E. P. Whipple’s characteristic discourses, 
‘‘keen as a briar,” in Yankee parlance, cutting, 
sarcastic, humorous, and quite suggestive, built 
on a fair substratum of common sense, and 
smacking more of the world around us than 
would be expected from one whose name is so 


identified with books. I am sorry to say that the 


that account, held the audience in pleased atten- | Managers of the Mercantile Library have thought 


tion. It may betold ina few words. An Italian 


their pecuniary interests would be promoted by 


gentleman falls into the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf” of | changing the place of their lectures from Clinton 


poverty, and becomes indebted to a lean and | 


Hall to the Broadway Tabernacle. ‘The former 


withered old miser, who at length is induced to lecture room indeed, made no pretensions to 


aspire to the hand of a beautiful daughter of the 
house in payment of his claims. The father 
consents to the betrothal, the good will of the 


| Sybaritie luxury. But when well lighted and 
filled with the intelligent and good looking au- 
‘diences that congregated there last winter to 


daughter having first been secured by the man- listen to Giles, Emerson, R. H. Dana, and 


agement of the lady mother. Meantime, the fair} 


‘William Ware, the tout ensemble was quite at- 


maiden, who of course agrees to the loathed al- | tractive, and indeed rather imposing. At any 


liance, merely from aun impulse of filial duty, 
loses her heart to a handsome cavalier who comes 
in her way just at the nick of time, and after a 
series of cabals, poisonings, and hair-breadth 
escapes, they knock the infernal old miser and 
his money-bags into a “ cocked hat,” the rich 
lover comes to the aid of the falling house, the 
couple are happily married, and “alls well that 
ends well.” 

The part of the desiccated miser was played 
by Couldock, who did ample justice to its con- 
ception, and displayed a greater power of dra- 
matic effect, than I have ever seen in his person- 
ation, while acting as second to Charlotte Cush- 
man. Couldock is said to be a man of good 
education and cultivated taste, but there was a 
mannerism in his former playing in New-York, 
which by no means impressed you with the idea 
of remarkable histrionic genius. The “Betrothal” 
is to be repeated to night, and I dare say, will 
improve on acquaintance. There was a little 
friction in the machinery on the first performance, 
which prevented the play from receiving entire 
justice, but I doubt not, in the end, it will meet 
with the same flattering success that has attend- 
ed its representation in the native city of Mr 
Boker. 

I hear that a new play, called «The Roman 
Tribute,” by Mrs. Oakes Smith, was produced 
last week, in Philadelphia, for several successive 
nights, with distinguished success. Her remark- 
able versatility of talent. and singular creative 
power, eminently qualify her for the production 
of a good tragedy, and I should not be surprised 
if she were to add the fame of a gifted dramatic 
writer to the beautiful reputation she has won in 
so many other walks of literary Art. 

The lecturing season has been opened with a 





‘mixed assembly, is half the battle. 
lost in the old “tub” of a Tabernacle, which 


rate, people could see each other if they chose, 
and watch the effect of the discourse in their 
neighbor’s faces, which in popular speaking to a 
All this is 


though somewhat improved this season, always 
has a dark, dreary look, besides being associated 
with all sorts of thin-visaged, shrill, vocal, wo- 
begone fanatics. 

The selection of Rev. Dr. Ryder and G. H. 
Miles, Esq., as lecturers bas caused some excite- 
ment on account of their being Catholics, con- 
nected with the fact that Dr. Ryder took advan- 
tage of the occasion to evnter upon an elaborate 
defence of the Jesuits, (an order of which he is 
himself a member), presenting the highest Cath- 
olic views of the subject to an audience whose 
sympathies might be presumed to be all the other 
way. If this was a violation of modesty or good 
taste, Dr. Ryder should clearly bear the respon- 
sibility. The Directors of the Library could never 
have anticipated that a Catholic priest must ne- 
cessarily discuss a disputed point in theology or 
ecclesiastical history. Least of all, could they 
have expected this, from a scholar of various 
learning and accomplishments, like the gentle- 
man in question. It is usually understood to be 
a part of the comity of such occasions to abstain 
from the discussion of topics, which may be pre- 
sumed would annoy a considerable portion of the 
audience. If this rule is transgressed, it is no 
fault of the Directors. Still, on a purely theo- 
retical subject, as in fact, the character of the 
Jesuits may be said to be, I know not why one 
should be so thin-skinned as not to be willing to 
heara debate. And perhaps the course of the 
worthy Father admits of vindication. I have no 





doubt he acted up to the light of his conscience. 
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He probably felt like the distinguished man, 
who, on receiving an invitation to lecture before 
a village Lyceum, was informed that he would 
be expected to make no allusions to politics or 
religion. ** Gentlemen,” said he, * 1 cannot con- 
sent to place myself in a situation where I am 
bound to be silent concerning both my country 
and my Ged.” 

Prof. Mitchell is lecturing on Astronomy to 
large audiences in Brooklyn. His command of 
familiar language on scientific subjects is won- 
derful. He speaks entirely without notes, not 
even a scrap of paper to refresh his memory. 
His mind seems crowded with facts in the geogra- 
phy of the Heavens (if the expression be not a 
bull), and he describes the labyrinthine paths of 
the planets as familiarly as he would the walks 
in a favorite flower-garden. There is still a 
strong desire to establish an Observatory in 
Brooklyn, of which Prof. Mitchell should be put 
in charge. The cash, however, is not forth- 
coming with any great rapidity, and the project 
for the present seems to be at a stand-still. 


A good deal of interest has been called forth by 
the recent lecture of Archbishop Hughes on the 
Decline of Protestantism. This was delivered 
on Sunday night at the Cathedral, as the com- 
mencement of a course before the Catholic Insti- 
tute. That large edifice was crowded to suffo- 
cation, a great portion of the audience, it is said, 
were Protestant, though I know of no mark to 
detect a man’s religion at sight ; at any rate, they 
all seemed to admire the ingenuity displayed by 
the Archbishop in the defence of his thesis. | 
was present during a part of the discourse, but 
will own that [ was not greatly edified. He did 
not come up te his reputation either for logic or 
eloquence. I have often heard him extolled for his 
controversial adroitness, but if this was a speci- 
men of his ability in that line, I should not reckon 
him a formidable antagonist. For instance, he 
dwelt with great emphasis on the progress of 
Rationalism in Germany, and of Socinianism 
in New-England as a proof that the Protestant 
Church had already one foot inthe grave. This 
was such transparent sophistry, that I could not 
but wonder to hear it advanced. He might as 
well have argued that the Sun was about to be 
quenched from the spots on his disk. 

The same evening one of our leading Baptist 
preachers, Rev. Dr. Dowling, was holding forth 
to another immense audience on the Downfallof 
Popery, and is said to have made out as strong a 
case as the Archbishop. 


With the exception of every variety of gift- 
books, radiant with gold and purple for the ap- 
proaching holidays, we have had nothing of very 


the past month. Among these, I observe, are 
several works of standard merit, Bryant’s Letters 
of a Traveller, Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours, and 
Young’s Translation of Beranger, besides the 
elegant religious Annuals, published by the Ap- 
pletons. Mr. Young, the accomplished Editor 
of the Albion newspaper, has acquitted himself 
very creditably of the difficult task of doing two 
hundred of Beranger’s lyrics into English verse. 
He has preserved the form, rhythm, and verbal 
felicities of the original with remarkable success, 
but the pungent raciness of Beranger must lose 
in the best translation, as much as the volatile 
aroma of flowers in being transferred to an herba- 
rium. 

Among the novelties in preparation is ‘* The 
Vala, or Nightingale,” a tribute to Jenny Lind, 
founded on the legends of Northern mythology, 
by Parke Godwin. A portion of it has appeared 
hy piece-meal in one of our daily journals. and 
has attracted much attention. Itis highly imagi- 
native iu its character, and the details of the tra- 
dition are made use of with great skill. It will 
form one of the most intellectual offerings that 
have yet been laid at the feet of Jenny Lind. 

Another work, which will make a sensation, 
is a volume of travels in Egypt, called “ Nile- 
Notes by a Howadji.” ‘The name of the author 
is not given, but I may say that he is a young 
man of this city of the rarest accomplishments, 
and commanding a style of provoking piquancey, 
which will give a rich zest to his description of 
facts. Irom some specimens which I have read, 
I think the work will not be surpassed by any of 
the amusing volumesof Oriental travels, of which 
we had such a plenty within a few years, 





TO G. W. PECK, SONNETTEER. 


THE BOWLES OF THE WHIG REVIEW. 


A Sonnet wanted for a vacant place! 

l’ve heard of writing frequently “’gainst time,” 

Bat never knew a poet yet to rayme 
In sheer cold-blood maliciously “’gainst space :” 
But voila, should this Sonnet reach its end, 

In fourteen honest lines of terza rima, 

Not such as Petrarch’s, that Platonic dreamer, 
But just respectable in verse, my friend,— 

No matter for the thoughts, how grave or solemn, 
So that the sentence is but deftly turned,— 
Your humble servant here will then have learned 

To write a Sonnet—just to fill a column! 
Then—as the novelists have oft explained— 

“ His highest wishes will have been attained.” 





special interest from the New-York press during 
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OUR FRIEND BARNUM., 


“Avat dvépav.—Ilias 1, 172. 


We have before us a small, yellow-covered 
pamphlet which bears the title of ** Programme 
to Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’s Concert, with the 
words of the airs in Italian, German, Swedish and 





our imagination, the well-filled, the fascinating, 
yes, the absorbing pages of the New Johnsoniad. 


BosweE uz, Jr. Scrip. 


“Barnum was to-day uncommonly brilliant. 
I ventured to inquire if he had slept well. Bar- 
num. ‘I have, sir, very well, sir!’ Boswe tt, 





_the long eared have prevailed on me to import.’ 


Jr. ‘And Jenny,sir?’? Barnum. ‘Is well, sir. 
Also Belletti and the test of my menagerie, which 


English,” but this flourish about Mademoiselle| Barnum laughed heartily. It afforded me unal- 


Lind and the words of the airs signifies nothing. 
The real object of this pamphlet, is to present a 
biography of our friend Barnum to an admiring 
world, in company with those sidera minora, Ju- 
lius Benedict, Giovanni Belletti, and Jenny Lind. 
But why should we find fault? Why should not 
Barnum have a biographer? Barnum is a dis- 


tinguished man, because toute le monde talks of 


him. Barnum is a famous man, because he has 
harnessed the Nightingale to the chariot of his 
fortune, as Venus of yore harnessed her doves. 
Lastly, Barnum is a great man, inasmuch as he 
has more violently agitated the long ears, and 
brought forth the braying of the asinine bipeds 
more loudly, than any other ring-master who has 
ever caused this great and enlightened nation to 
jump at the crack of his whip. 

Barnum should have his biography. He should, 
if possible, engage from Scotland some descen- 
dent of the immortal Boswell, whose business it 
should be to follow the great man about from 

-city to country, from public stages to private 
entertainments, and taking down his words, 
opinions, looks and gestures, stereotype them for 
the world in ten large volumes of super royal oc- 
tavo. That's what Barnum shoulddo next. He 
has brought over Jenny Lind, why not import 
also a specimen of the Boswellian imbracce na- 
tion to inscribe his virtues on a tablet of marble, 
and his sayings and doings on a monument pe- 
rennius are? We would review that work in 
one dozen closely printed pages of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. We would moreover read 
it—a ceremony which is seldom gone through 
with by the Fraternity of Free Lances, in these 
days called critics. The more we contemplate 
the subject, the more feasable seems the idea, 
and every moment, new advantages present them- 
selves to our mind—advantages fer the immortal 
“subject of the present memoir,” and for the ex- 
pectant, the grateful, the happy public. It would 
be a better advertisement than that of D'Orsay 
Genin or Rossini Dodge, it would sell more rap- 
idly than Dumas’ last novel, it would survive 
longer than Boswell’s Johnson, or Scott’s Napo- 
leon. At one stroke our friend Barnum would 
achieve an immortal renown. 


loyed enjoyment to see my illustrious friend in 
such excellent spirits. I seized the opportunity 
to inquire his meaning, when speaking of long 
ears, and to request a repetition of the remark, 
He graciously complied. Boswett, Jr. * You 
mean the Americans, sir?’ Barnum. ‘ Yes, sir! 
I do mean the Americans, sir! The Americans 
are gulls, sir. I do not allude to sea birds, al- 
though they have pretty well feathered my nest— 
pretty well, sir.” And my illustrious friend rolled 
himself about, laughing at his own humor. I 
ventured to ask a continuation of his remarks on 
long ears, with a view to my diary. Barnum. 
‘I allude, sir, to asses—the Americans are in their 
nature asinine, or to use a more proper expres- 
sion, the conglomerated affinity of their auricular 
appendages, has a considerable inclination to- 
wards the asinine characteristic.’ This sentence 
I have given verbatim. It struck me as one of 





great force and perspicuity. I ventured to sug- 
gest that the animal in question was intractable 
and obstinate, which seemed to me to invalidate 
the comparison. Barnum. ‘Yes, sir! But, 
then, he brays! He har been braying for me in 
the newspapers for months, and when one brays 
all run.’ The compact force and sententious 
brevity of this observation is remarkable. We 
talked of sea serpents. My illustrious friend 
laughed good-humoredly. Baxnum. ‘Sir, I have 
seen the sea-serpent. I have even had him in 
my possession.’ Boswext, Jr. ‘In your pos- 
session? Surely, sir, you are jesting !’ Barnum. 
‘No, sir, Iam not jesting, sir! Small minds may 
cast imputations on great ones, alike derogatory 
to the innate sensation of conscious rectitude, 
and the physiological perfectitude of homogene- 
ous organizations ; but their petty darts recoil on 
their own heads sir! Yes, sir, I have had the 
sea-serpent, I have made the sea-serpent—out 
of India rubber!’ I said with great humility, 
that I was pained at seeing my friend excited, 
and asked his pardon. It was granted. ‘* Yes,’ 
said he, ‘of India-rubber!’ I stood astounded. 
Barnum. ‘He took well, sir; so did my painted 
mulatto, and the ‘nurse of Washington!’ I may 
say that those things did take remarkably well— 
I think I might venture on the assertion, that 





We imagine we see through the penumbra of 


those contrivances took most exceedingly and 
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excellently well! ha, ha!’ My illustrious friend’s 
laugh was mirth itself. I have no further data 
of this conversation, except a faint recollection 
that we talked of Genin, whose hats he eulogi- 
zed, and of Dodge, whose music he declared 
super-excellent, and further, that he expressed 
an opinion that roasted beef was grateful to the 
stomach of an individual who had remained for 
some time without food.”—Vol. X., p. 9999. 


A paragraph, we say, to this effect, looms out 
from the future, and if the idea of the New John. 
soniad has not yet struck our friend Barnum, we 
make hima present of the suggestion. 

But to the present biography, which we have 
wandered from. There is a slight defect on the 
threshold of the performance, which will cause 
to many readers, much dissatisfaction. We are 
told when Barnum was born, where he went 
when that period had receded from him some 
sixteen years, how he set up a press, ‘“indocilis | 
pauperiem pati,” as Horace says, and how he 
went to prison. But we are not told of his in- 
fant sports—those charming incidents of child- 
hood, which are so pleasantly related of their 
heroes, by master Francois Rabelais, and Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

We for one should treasure up such a record as 
something more than ephemerally interesting. 
“His birth-place was the village of Bethel, Con- 
necticut.” Where is Bethel? We are profoundly 
ignorant. Perhaps it is a village of the uplands 
where the youthful Barnum acted 


“The village Hampden, who, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood,” 


or perhaps it is a “ city by the sea,” and our hero, 
like Chryseis of old, 


Bi S dxéwy rapa Viva rodvprois Boto Ourdcees. 


Why not “ begin at the beginning”—why not 
trace the future moulder of the sea-serpent from 
his obscure source. Then would be recorded 
the appearance of the rivulet, stealing through 
the glades and gurgling in the hidden ravines of 
private life, before it had swollen to the grand 
and majestic flood, sweeping through the plains, 
and causing all men to gaze and thrill with ad- 
miration at its mighty power. 

Barnum, in our opinion, is a great man.— 
Though excelled (perhaps) by the Czar Peter, we 
rank him far superior in generalship to the Ogre 
of Corsica. We do not believe the insinuations 
levelled against his poetic powers, in the asser- 
tion that he could not have excelled Mr. J. Bay- 
ard Taylor, in the matter of the prize song. A 
song from his pen would have taken the prize, 


of any of those 767 renowned poets who, ex- 
claiming with Corneille, 


“ Achevons cet hymn s’il se peut achever,” 


straightway in place of “ engrossing” penned 
those stupid productions. Barnum should have 
written his own song, and we have no doubt that 
the committee would have awarded him the 
prize. 

It is said that many cities of antiquity conten- 
ded for the honor of having given birth to Homer, 
that “old Tonic father of the rest.” Happily 
we are left in no such annoying doubt as to our 
friend’s birth-place. What says his biographer ? 


‘Mr. Barnum came into the world on the 5th 
of July, 1810. His birthplace was the village of 
Bethel, Connecticut, a locality which will hence- 
forth not be without some interest for all who 
can appreciate those qualities, which have so 
strikingly characterised his career, at their right 
value.” 


Bethel, we are sure, will not henceforth be 
‘‘ without some interest.” The first great fact 
we arrive at after this is the imprisonment of 
Barnum. 


** A fanatical and excessively mischievous ex- 
citement was working in the village and Barnum 
applied to the editor of the only paper then ex- 
isting in it, to insert an article upon it in his col- 
umns. This was at once declined, and Barnum 
immediately determined upon publi: hing another 
paper. This he accordingly brought out. It 
endured for three years, and was as we under- 
stand highly successful. It was, however, ulti- 
mately the occasion of Mr. Barnum’s passing 
some time in prison for an attack upon a public 
character for the miserly act of note-shaving at 
an exorbitant interest. At the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment, he was escorted from the 
prison by an enormous concourse of his fellow 
townsmen, who had ample means of judging of 
the merits of the case. He signalized his return 
to freedom by a speech, in favor of the liberty of 
the press, at a public dinner which was given 
him within ten rods of the very court house in 
which it had been assailed.” 


He had a dinner and madeaspeech! This is 
gratifying, for we must take it for granted that 
in prison good dinners are “nowhere,” as Mr. 
Carlyle says, and liberty of speech slightly cir- 
cumscribed. 

Barnum, we are told, failed often in business, 
but heroically returned to renew the struggle. 
He scorned the Horatian precept 


* Auream quisque mediocritatem 
Diligit;"”— 





over Mr. ——’s, Mr. *s, Mr. 








’s, or that'and was never idle a moment. 


Nevertheless he 
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failed and we are told, asa aghed and sufficient | we now again request him to declare why he 


reason for it, that his genius was ‘ distinctively | 
speculating in its character.”” We beg pardon— 
“speculative.” Thus he abandoned traflic in the 
busy mart, and betook himself successfully to 
matters of a speculative character. He boughta 
large Museum in which to pursue his speculative 
and philosophical researches. He made money, 
he made fame, he made—a sea serpent, and 
“‘proh patria inversique mores,” as some purists 
will exclaim—many tens of thousands went to 
see that monster, whose tail, according to M. 
Soyer, is hunting seals near Greenland when his 
head is basking in the sun of the Caribbean Isles. 

Our friend Barnum thus proceeding from good 
to better, at last bethought him of achieving his 
crowning triumph—the capture and importation 
of Mam’selle Lind. 


Barnum’s glory is in rendering his fellow | 


citizens happy. ‘All for love” is his mot- 
to, in the words of Mr. Choate’s celebrated 
speech,* “nothing for hate.”” He has patiently 
studied the nature of his countrymen. He has 
read his Herodotus, and he there has seen 
it related of Cambyses—«el yap riwa ix yeveiip 


vovoov peyadny héye Tat "Exew 6 KapBions TH conv 3d: vopagovat 





delays to come along. 

We are desirous of hearing Casta Diva che in- 
argenti, and also Kom Kyra, Kom Kyra, Kom 
Kyra. We are confident that after this Barnum 
will come. Barnum likes us and we like Bar- 
num, hence Barnum is coming. We are confident 
of it. 


PIAOBAPNYM. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


THE GIFT BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


We are pleasantly reminded of the approach of Christ- 
mas, by the arrival of the yearly gift books,—in their gor- 
geous bindings—fit holiday suits, to be sure, and harmo- 
nizing well in appearance with the dashing exteriors of 
the fair creatures for whom these works are designed. 
Among the many competitors for the palm of excellence, 
in this department of the book trade, the APPLETONS are 
| unquestionably first, and we commence, accordingly, our 


tiwes—He knew that the “ sacred disease” under | | notic e of the illustrated books of the season with a group 


which his American fellow citizens labored was | | of their glittering volumes. 


a sacra fames for celebrated novelties—that the | 
‘‘ great, glorious and happy” nation, which like 
the King of old will give any day a Kingdom to 
the “smart” 
waiting patiently for the exercise of his genius— 
he knew that he was the “man of his age,” 
brought into the world to amuse his countrymen, 
and he could not afford tobe idle. Disregarding 
the seducing picture held out by his evil genius, 
which would lure him to the repose of Iranistan, 
he has brought us the Nightingale. 

We respect Barnum, and we hope he will 
come to Richmond. For his convenience a su- 
perb calash with four Arab steeds, held by as 
many grooms, shall await him at the ears, and 
for Mademoiselle Lind—the Capitol is ready! 
Standing in the Southern Portico,—a sea of 
heads far as the eye can reach—the greatest 
of singers shall soar and trill and warble and 
thrill, in sight of that monument now being raised 
to the greatest of men. The able editor of the 
“Bunkum Flag Staff,” represents himself as 
‘‘agash at the sustenuto notes’—we promise 
that Richmond shall stand agash at all! We 
promise Barnum that. We wrote him an invi- 
tation in a recent number of our magazine, and 


*« ¢ Beefeater. Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee.’ 
‘ Sneer. Haven't I heard that line before ?’ 

* Puff. No, I fancy not—where, pray ? 

‘Dangle. Yes, 1 think there is something like it in Othello.’ ” 
Lhe Critic. 


inventor of a new pleasure, was) 





“ Our Saviour with Prophets 
| and Apostles,” is the title of a magnificent work just pub- 
lished by this house. It is a companion volume to “The 
Women of the Bible,” which our readers will recollect as 
the most superb of the Christmas publications of last 
year. Eighteen Steel Engravings, of the most exquisite 
finish, constitute the embellishments, presenting us with 
very spirited and effective portraits of the Saviour and 
some of the Prophets and Apostles. We do know how 
much of force there may be in our objection, but there is 
a newness, so to speak, in these portraits that does not 
please us. As works of art, they are, without doubt, 
highly meritorious; but they seem to us more like the 
pictures of fine-looking men, of different ages, picked out 
fora statuary’s models, than of the inspired seers who 
foretold the coming of the new dispensation, or the rapt 
fishermen upon whom fell the Pentecostal gift of tongues. 
The features are at variance with all our childish impres- 
sions of the faces of God’s prophets and the Saviour’s 
disciples. The Italian pencil has transmitted to us the 
countenances of these men, in whose lines we find con- 
centrated the more than sibylline inspiration, the fortitude, 
the gentleness, the bodily sufferings and the agonies of 
spirit, which at times they so splendidly exhibited and so 
heroically endured. On the imaginative canvas of the old 
masters, there are lineaments to awaken in us feelings of 
reverential delight, which we nowhere see in the highly 
finished Engravings before us. The nuble and cultivated 
Paul, is not the same person we have had in our mind’s 
eye, as taken from the cartoons of Raphael. Solomon is 
new to us, and in the radiant countenance of our Divine 
Master, we recognise ouly the benignity of his celestial 
nature. St. Luke and St. Thomas seem to be but images 
of the Apollo. ‘The best of the series are, unquestiona- 
bly, the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark and John, and the 
Psalmist David. So much for the embellishments of the 
work. Of the letter-press, we can not speak too highly. 
The Essays are from the pens of several of the most dis- 
tinguished divines in the country and have been carefully 
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prepared. When we add to this intrinsic excellence, that 
the volume is beautifully printed and most sumptuously 
bound in arabesque morocco, we have surely said enough 
to induce the reader in search of a book for presentation, 
to buy it. 

“THE QUEENS oF ENGLAND” is the title of another 
luxurious volume of the Appletons. As a fine specimen 
of the art of book-making this work is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the American press and would figure 
well in the book department of the Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851. The portraits, of which there are no less than 
twenty-seven, present the features of the most remarka- 
ble women that- have occupied the English throne, either 
in their own right or as Queens-consort, from Matilda of 
Scotland to Victoria. Among the most striking of these 
are the beautiful and luckless Anne Boleyn, and the great 
Queen Bess “with all her bravery on.” The biograph- 
ical sketches which accompany the plates are taken from 
Mrs. Strickland’s well-known volumes, and render the 
work of high authority in a historical point of view. No 
more elegant or valuable book than this has appeared du- 
ring the season. 

The reader will find a rare delight for the eye and the 
intellect in Miss McIntosh’s “ Evenines at DonaLpson 
Manor,” issued by the same house and filled with many 
spirited engravings, selected from some of their previous 
publications. These are adapted to the new text they 
illustrate with singular good taste and ingenuity, if we 
may except the picture of the Manor House itself, which 
is too well known as Sloperton Cottage, not to be instantly 
recognised. Of the Christmas narrative of Miss McIntosh, 
we need only say that it embraces some of her pleasantest 
sketches and tales, interwoven together in an agreeable 
manner, and under the thin fiction of a party of guests 
listening to them, at an old country house in the holidays. 

A Book oF THE Passions is an exquisite reprint of 
the sketches of Mr. James, the novelist, published some 
years since, under that name. It is a handsome royal oc- 
tavo, with sixteen finely executed steel engravings. 

The good people owe much to the Appletons for the 
enterprise which has brought out these elegant works to 
decorate their centre-tables and re_ ne their tastes. 

We have seen quite a gem in the book way, from the 
house of Ticknor, Reed & Fields of Boston. Itisa most 
delicious cabinet edition of EVANGELINE, with marginal! 
illustrations by the first Englishengravers. Its binding is 
embossed morocco with designs in relief. The artists 
have well depicted the story of the Acadian lovers, and 
altogether the work is perfect. 

Henry C. Baird of Philadelphia, a gentleman formerly 
connected with the firm of Carey & Hart, has brought out, 
apropos of the holidays, a charming edition of THE Porri- 
caL Works or THomAS Gray. Inthisventure,supplying 
a want that has long been felt, Mr. Baird has done more than 
well. Avoiding the tawdry ornament with which the good 
old English verse of the last century has, of late, been so 
frequently disfigured, Mr. Baird has aimed at illustrations 
rather choice than numerous, and at the highest excel- 
lence in paper and typography. His volume is all that 
could be desired by the most devoted admirer of “ the 
last of the bards.’”’ We thank him for having presented 
us the “Elegy in a Country Church-yard” in a text 
worthy of its uncommon beauty and elgvated pathos. 


This poem in such a form is worth fifty times the price of | 


the volume. 


Messrs. Baker & Scribner have also rendered a most | 
acceptable service to the public in publishing a hand- | 


somely illustrated edition of the Panavise Lost. Of the 
literary merits of this edition the name of Prof. Boyd as 


Editor furnishes a sufficient guarantee. Every body’ 


know’s Martin’s Illustrations, which indicate, it has been 


Vor. XVI—96 





well said, as high an order of merit in the artist, as the 
majestic march of the rhythm ir. the poet, so that we need 
surely say nothing of them, 


There is one gratifying thing to be observed in the ap- 
pearance of such works, as we have here noticed, during 
the season of Christmas, and that is, that the Annua/s, as 
Bob Acres said of damns, “have had their day.” In good 
sooth, we think it high time they should be expelled the 
parlors of respectable people. Rosa Matilda, in gold and 
muslin, with a paste trousseau and dingy, mezzotint face, 


With eyes wild staring from poetic dreams 
And never washed, but in Castalian streams, 


has long enough flaunted her gaudy glories before us, and 
we are glad to see her handed over to the small print 
shops with her counterfeit * Emeralds” and “ Sapphires.”’ 
We want not even a “ Souvenir” to keep us in remem- 
brance of her decayed magnificence. Her betters now 
come to lend a charm to our Christmas fireside; we may 
walk with Pilgrim along the slopes of the Delectable Moun- 
tians, or penetrate where Milton leads the way to “the 
shadiest covert” of the primeval Paradise, Dante shows 
us his awful phantasmagoria and Shakspere again holds 
the mirror up to nature to our view. Who willnot say 
that such a change is a happy one. 


The city reader in search of gifts for Christmas will find 
all the books mentioned above, at the store of Morris & 
Brother, and he could not spend an hour more agreeably 
than in looking over them. 





Berancer: Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, Done 
into English Verse. By Witiiam YounG. New-York: 
George P. Putnam. 1850. 


Beranger! It is, indeed, a pleasant sound that name of 
Beranger. It is a spell which evokes images of all gay 
things. At its utterance there rise before us, in brilliant 
succession, Lisette, and the companions of the table, the 
flower-girls with their bouquets, and the old grenadiers in 
their uniforms, then Lisette again in her holiday attire, 
followed by the chorus-chanting villagers, and then the 
fiddler, and the little man in grey, and still again Lisette— 
all like bubbles in the flask of champagne which was the 
volatile Frer “hman’s constant resource. 

But the name of Beranger calls up other and graver re- 
miniscences. It is suggestive of the fall of thrones and 
the changes of governments. We think of the tottering 
house of Bourbon and the unsparing ridicule with which 
the sans-culoties song-writer covered it. We see the little 
corporal, in his redingote grise, as he moves among the 
adulations of the French populace ona fete-day. For if 
there is a world of mirth in the lively refrains of this ma- 
ker of ballads, there was dangerous matter for revolu- 
tionary throats to sing, in those stirring final verses of the 
chansons du peuple. 

Beranger’s success was an excellent illustration of the 
old saw ef Fletcher of Saltoun, attributed to half the wise 
men before and since his day, as to the difference in favor 
of the song-writer over the law-maker of a kingdom. 
Everywhere in the French capital and throughout the 
French nation, the words of his songs were caught up by 
the people, and it was in vain that the satirized rulers at- 
tempted to curb the popular will under such inspirations, 
They imprisoned the poet, but from the cell of his con- 
finement there came forth the strain which, in a week’s 
time, was to be upon the tongues of all classes of the Pa- 
risian multitude, the working-man and the student, the 
grisette and the manof science. “The People,” said he, 
“that is my muse,” and upon this motto he wrote. We 
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may therefore look to his ballads for the most faithful re- 
flection of the French character. There are bad traits, 
indeed, which Beranger does not give himself the trouble 
to bring out. But all the better parts are fully displayed. 
Their hot courage, their passion for la gloire, their lively, 
cheerful temperament, their generous feelings, their elas- 
ticity under depressing circumstances, all are sketched 
with a master’s hand. The Frenchman of Beranger is a 
man of acute sympathies and keen sense of the ridiculous, 
detesting his king and his priest, fond of his mistress and 
his bottle of wine, with a heart to heal the sufferings of 
the poor and the afflicted, and ready at all times to swear 
that “the greatest man, that ever lived since the world 
began,” in whom all the qualities to inspire admiration 
were most perfectly conjoined, was to be found beneath 
the cocked-hat of Napoleon. 





It was, in a great degree, by this poetic apotheosis of 
the Emperor, recalling to the people the glories of his 
splendid domination and exciting that subtle, electric feel- 
ing of idolatrous remembrance of his person, that pervaded 
the breasts of all Frenchmen, from the Rhine to the Py- 
renees, that Beranger triumphed over the Bourbons at last. 
In the prison of La Force, after the Restoration, he was 
not without the promptings of his muse, and, afterwards 
when the public mind was preparing for the final over- 
throw of the dynasty, in the person of Charles X., the 
politicians of those unquiet times found their surest and 
most effective weapon in the lyre of the chansonnier. If 
Anacreon had not wreathed the bowl with gayer flowers 
than he, Alczus himself had not struck the live chords 
with a bolder hand. 

To translate the songs of Beranger into English verse, 
we have always thought—from some occasional attempts 
at rendering the easiest of them ourselves—one of the 
most difficult of literary undertakings. The delicate aro- 
ma passes off in the process of distillation. We may pro- 
duce a version sufficiently faithful in a literal sense, but 
the stanza will differ as much from Beranger’s, as the stiff 
and formal Englishman from the convivial bachelor of the 
Rue de la Harpe, making love in the sixth story, and sing- 
ing out, “ Oh, sweet isa garret at gay twenty-one.”’ The 
fact is, that Beranger is not himself, away from the easy 
life of Paris, the frolics of the vine-dressers and the 
merry-makings of Passy. And to convey fully to the 
English reader, the spirit of his songs, out of their native 
atmosphere, we conceive to be impossivle. ‘The transla- 
tions in the volume before us are very unequal in merit, 
some very good, others so-soish, others again very bad. 
Mr. Young, although a gentleman of good taste and an 
easy knack of rhyming. was not the man, we think, to 
succeed in such an effort, as he seems to be conscious 
himself, from a passage in his Preface, where he disavows 
any coincidence of sentiment with the poct. We find no 
fault with Mr. Young for being “ strongly and steadily at- 
tached to the monarchical institutions of his native land,” 
but it must have occurred to a man of his discernment, 
that the translation of Beranger’s songs was a thing to be 
done con amore. ‘To instance a case in point, how would 
a Calvinistic German be likely to render the songs 
of Tom Moore into the language of Vater-land? If 
we have been disappointed, therefore, on the whole, 
with Mr. Young's volume, it is provably because we 
have been led from his reputation to expect too much, 
and did not reflect that he was the editor of the Albion. 
Still, let any man, who is disposed to think lightly of his 
labors, try the thing himself, and he will find it an exceed- 
ingly hard matter to make a better book than Mr. Young’s, 
In the smailer satirical songs, such as Le Roi d’ Yvetot, 
Le Petit Homme Gris, his success has been remarkable 
and to convey an idea of his translations in a higher field, 
we give his rendering of that beautiful and well-known 
poem of Les Souvenirs du Peuple— 
































































The People’s Reminiscences. 


Oh, many a day the straw-thatched cot 
Shall echo with his glory! 

The humblest shed these fifty years 
Shall know no other story. 

There shall the idle villagers 
To some old dame resort, 

And beg her with those good old tales 
To make their evenings short. 

“ What, though they say he did us harm, 
Our love this cannot dim; 

Come, Granny, talk of him to us; 
Come, Granny, talk of him.” 


“ Well, children, with a train of kings, 
Once did he pass this spot ; 

’T was long ago; I had, just then, 
Began to boil the pot. 

On foot he climbed the hill, whereon 
I watched him on his way; 

He wore a sinall three-cornered hat; 
His over-coat was gray. 

I trembled, near him, till he said, 
‘Good day, my dear.’—’tis true!” 
“Oh, Granny, Granny, did he speak ? 
What, Granny! speak to you?” 


“ Next year as I, poor soul, by chance, 
Through Paris strolled one day, 
I saw him go to Notre Dame, 
With all his court so gay. 
The crowd were charmed with such a show; 
Their hearts were filled with pride ; 
‘What splendid weather for the fete! 
Heaven favors him!’ they cried. 
Softly he smiled, for God had given 
To his fond arms a boy.” 
“Oh, how much joy you must have felt! 


O Granny, how much joy!” 


“ But when at length our poor Champagne 
To strangers fell a prey, 

He seemed alone to hold his ground, 
And stand in danger’s way. 

One night, as now, I heard a knock; 
And soon the door unbarred, 

When, oh, God! ’twas he, himself, 
With but a scanty guard. 

‘ Alas, these wars! these wars!’ he cried, 
While seated in this chair.” 

“ What: Granny, Granny, there he sat? 
What! Granny, he sat there ?” 


“*I’'m hungry,’ said he: quick I served 
Thin wine and hard brown bread ; 

He dried his clothes, and by the fire 
In sleep reclined his head. 

Waking, he saw my tears, and cried, 
‘Cheer up, good dame; I go 

’NeathgParis’ walls to strike for France 
One last avenging blow.’ 

He went; and on the glass he used 
Such value I have set, 

That I have kept it.” “ What! till now? 
You have it, Granny, yet?” 


“ Here ’tis. but ’twas the hero’s fate 
To ruin to be led; 
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He, whom a Pope had crowned, alas! 
In a lone isle lies dead. 

Long time they deemed it false, and said, 
‘Soon shall he re-appear; 

O’er ocean comes he, and the foe 
Shall find his master here.’ 

Ah, what a bitter pang I felt, 
When we our error knew.” 

“Poor Granny! God will kindly look, 
Will kindly look on you.” 


We should like, also, in justice to Mr. Young, to copy 


his effective version of Le Violon Brisé, a composition, | 


perhaps, the most touching of its class in any language. 


It has lost much in the translation, but is nevertheless full | 


of beauty and pathos. But we have no room for it. The 


reader will find the volume at the store of Messrs. Nash & | 


Woodhouse. 


GenEVIEVE: or The History ofa Servant Girl. Trans- 
lated from the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. By 
A. K. Scoble. New York: Harper & Brothers. 82 
Cliff Street. 


AppiTionat Memoirs or my Youtu. By A: De La- 
martine, author of—any quantities of Memoirs, Histo- 
ries, Confessions, etc. Same publishers. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus! Monsieur De Lamartine again, 
by all that’s pretty. Really, our grandchildren in looking 


back upon the voluminous youthful experiences,—far more 
plentiful than * the last words of Jeremy Bentham,’—of 


this fertile man, will conclude that by some strange freak 
of nature he flourished in eternal youth ; for he has writ- 
ten enough to have covered the early manhood of a dozen 
Alphonses, and still the memoirs come, 

We were a good deal shocked when the first of these 
revelations came out—Raphaéi—at the idea of the most 
sacred feelings of a poet’s virgin heart being laid open to 
the world, at so much a page in the feuilleton, and we 
were somewhat disgusted with the graceless picture that 
our hero drew of himself at twenty; but we understand 
these things much betternow. Monsieur De Lamartine’s 
confessions are pure fictions. The Graziellas and Gene- 
viéves that fell so desperately in love with him at first 
sight, are ideal beings, pouring out imaginary sorrows on 
hypothetical inoonlight nights. Monsieur de Lamartine 
find that such stuff sells well, he has un inventive genius, 
and he will continue to supply his additional memoirs, to 
the end of his mortal chapter, if he can but turn them into 
francs. 

In the preface to one of the works before us—the Addi- 
tional Memoirs—Monsieur de Lamartine alludes to the ex- 
ception taken by some readers to the publication of his 


former Confidences, and proceeds to defend it, through a 


letter addressed to “ My Dear Girardin.” “The stern and 
rude critics,” says he,“—men who will not yield until 


tion as to shock all human credence, our views have only 
undergone the modification that we have suggested above. 

But what says M. de Lamartine in his own defence? 
Why, by a plea of confession and avoidance he seeks to 
show that while it may be indelicate to make certain rev- 
elations to oxe person, there is no immodesty in making 
them to the whole world.’ Read. “ A friend,” says he, 
“is some one, but the public is no one—a friend has a 
face, the public has not—a friend is a being before us, the 
public is invisible, the creature of our thought—a friend 
has a name and the public is anonymous—a friend is our 
confidant and the public is a fiction—I blush before one, 
because he is human ; I do not before the other, because 
| it is ideal—when I speak and write to the public, I feel 
myself as free from all human susceptibilities, as if I spoke 
and wrote in the presence of God, or in the desert.” We 
have run through the whole of M. de Lamartine’s antithe- 
ses because we wish to give him the full benefit of his 
plea. And what is it? Simply this, to express it in other 
words, that a man may place in the hands of fifty thou- 
sand friends for their perusal a record of his innermost 
life, which it would be manifestly improper to read to only 
one—that a young girl may dance at the Bal Mabille a 
polka that would be exceedingly immodest before a single 
person in her own apartment au sixiéme—or to push the 
argument farther, that a gamin would deservedly suffer 
the penalty of the law for picking a pocket, but should 
be entitled to his acquittal if he could but establish that he 
had picked fifty pockets before. One murder makes a 
villain, millions a hero. An offence, often repeated and 
intensified, becomes no offence at all. Really, Monsieur 
de Lamartine must pardon us, but his logic, we submit, is 
as bad as his sentiment. 

But our author shelters himself behind authority. 
“Thus thought Saint Angustine, Plato, Socrates, Cicero, 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Montaigne, Alfieri, Chateau- 
briand, and all the great men who have confided to the 
world the palpitations of their own hearts.” Thus thinks 
Alphonse de Lamartine, a greater than all these, and 
therefore let the world assent. Ainsi soit il. 

We have no room to given even an outline of the story 
of either of the two publications before us. The “ Addi- 
tional Memoirs” is but a repetition of the old song. It is 
an account of a very lovely and remarkable woman who 
fell a victim to a hopeless and consuming passion for M. 
de Lamartine. A single passage will show the unhappy 
state of affairs between them— 





“TI was, however, beyond love: her glance had absorbed 
my will, and I entered madly into this atmosphere of 
| light, languor, fire, tears, melancholy, and splendor, which 
hung around this enchantress of twenty vears of age. I 
would have followed her blindly, as the leaf follows the 
wind, a friend,a saviour, a flatterer, a martyr, a voluntary 
victim (oh Alphonse!). 1 would have done anything she 
asked except become her lover. 

“ This she wished and asked me to be !” 


Poor girl! Unlucky Lamartine, to have been thus 
brought into the world to excite hopes that are only to be 


we weep—who find in our ink the materiel of the bitter-| blighted! Without doubt, it is a most unfortunate thing 
ness of their sarcasm, never forgave the open heartedness|in a man to be so fascinating as to inspire every pretty 
ofa soul of twenty years—they have, or have pretended | woman that falls in his way, with the tender feeling. But 
to believe, that I sought only to find miserable celebrity| surely it is no fault. It was the destiny of Dean Swift: 
in the ashes of my own heart; they have @id that, by an| It has been, according to bis own statement, the lot of M. 
anticipation of vanity, [ wished to enjoy, and while [ was} de Lamartine. Just as certainly as a young and impres- 
living, gather the sad flowers which would grow_above| sible girl came within the sphere of his attractions, during 
my own tomb.” We must say, in spite of M. de Lamar-| that almost interminable youth of which we have spoken, 
tine’s special pleading to “ my dear Girardin,” of which | just so certainly did she become a pitiable and melancholy 
more anon, that as long as we believed the Confidences| instance of the blind fatuity of her sex. To narrate how 
to be true, we were very much of the same opinion with| she pined in this interesting state, to show how she 
the “‘stern and rude critics” aforesaid, but now that he has | “ loved not wisely, but too well,” to parade before the 


produced such voluminous records of youthful inciscre- 





world her manifestations of regard—such has been the 
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worthy task of our cruel Adonis of a poet, whom we 
should consider without any sort of excuse, did we believe 
one half that he has confessed. To look upon his Memoirs 
as altogether fabulous, is the part of an enlarged char- 
ity towards his fame. 

These works are for sale by Morris & Brother. 


ConFessions oF aN Opium Eater, and Suspiria de 
Profundis. By Thomas DeQuincey. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed, and Fields. 1850. 


The sensation created in the public mind of England 
and America, nearly thirty years ago, by the appearance 
of the Confessions of an Opium Eater is within the recol- 
lection of many of our readers. It was as if some one 
had discovered, for the first time, some horrible malady that 
had been scourging society in secret for a very long period. 
Men asked each other if it were true that so large a num- 
ber of their fellow-citizens were enduring the pangs of this 
fatal infatuation without an effort to disenchant themselves, 
iftheir neighbours whom they met daily, really concealed 
beneath their stolid countenances, the horrible agony in- 
flicted by this fearful Nemesis. It was a revelation to 
shock belief. The writer was by some regarded as a mad- 
man, by others as a mere contriver of fictitious horrors. 
Few reposed faith in the record he put forth, but such as 
bore within them its too dreadful corroboration. As a 
writer De Quincey occupies, beyond a doubt, a very high 
rank in English Literature. The Confessions, we are dis- 
posed to think, are, by no means, the best of his writings, 
and attained their reputation more by virtue of the singu- 
lar and startling topic of which they treated, than of any 
peculiar merit of a metaphysical or a literary nature. But 
they certainly contain many wonderful passages—pas- 
sages to curdle the blood and raise the hair on end, like a 
strain in some of the weird compositions of Beethoven, 
filling the mind with conflicting and unimaginable terrors, 
and yet preserving a continuous harmony in their flow and 
evolution. The Suspiria, published in Blackwood, of late 
years, are, we believe, now first collected into a volume. 
They are unequal to the Confessions, but sufficiently like 
to be readily remarked as the production of the same pen. 
The book is neatly printed, and is uniform with the favo- 
rite publications of Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

It may be found at the book-store of Morris and Brother. 


A GeneRAL View or THE Fine Arts, Critical and His- 
torical. With an Introduction by D. Huntington, N. 
A., A. M. New-York. Published by G. P. Pumam, 
Broadway. 1851. 

The author of this volume, if we mistake not, is the 
artist of that name, some of whose collected pictures were 
exhibited last spring in a room of the Art-Union building 
in New York City. We had the pleasure of loitering 
away a morning in looking at them, and we are only sur- 
prised at the versatile talent by which so fine a painter 
could have written so clever a book. Under the various 
heads of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Music, 
Mr. Huntington gives us an excellent summary of the rise 
and progress of the Arts, written in an exceedingly agree- 
able style, and enlivened with some delightful anecdotes 
of artists. The bvok is beautifully printed in Putnam’s 
best manner. It may be found at the store of Nash & 
Woodhouse. 


So 


The Serials. 


Among the serial publications of the month, we notice, 
as worthy of very especial commendation, The Pictorial 


Field Book of the Revolution. By Beason J. Lossing. 


——_—_., 


No. 9, now before us, is filled with wood-cuts in no way 
inferior, in design and execution, to those of the first num- 
bers of the series, while the letter-press is highly enter. 
taining. It is printed in the usual clear text of the Har. 
pers. From Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, we 
have received the 27th number of their choice illustrated 
edition of Shakspeare, containing the play of Troilus an¢ 
Cressida, with a steel engraving of the heroine. We hay 
so often commended this edition to public favor, that we 
need not repeat our high opinion of it. No. 20, just re 
ceived, completes the Ist volume of the Dictionary o 
Mechanics, Engine-Work and Engineering, now in 
course of publication by the Appletons. This expensive 
work is designed chiefly for scientific men engaged in the 
various branches of mechanism, and should be generously 
patronized by them, The Illustrated Domestic Bible 
from the press of Samuel Hueston, New York, has reach- 
ed its 9th number. It is well worthy of an extended sale, 
All those works are issued at 25 cents a number, and may 
be obtained of Morris & Brother. 

We have received the Shakspeare from G. M. West & 
Brother. 


Harrer & Brotuers, among other publications of 
the month, have issued Alton Locke, a Chartist novel, 
which seems to have excited a greater sensation in the 
world of letters, than any thing since Jane Eyre. The 
tone and tendency of the work we do not altogether ad- 
mire, but it contains very many passages of powerful in- 
terest. A short extract on the poetry of Tennyson will 
be seen on a preceding page of this number of the Mes- 
senger. The book has been so largely reviewed on both 
sides of the Atlantic by papers and magazines, Tory and 
Radical, that further comment from us is unnecessary, 
The same publishers have issued No. 2, the concluding 
portion of the “ Green Hand.” a work of fiction that has 
been in course of publication, for some t'm> past, in Black- 
wood. It possesses great merit. Another work from the 
same house is a treatise on Popular Education, By Ira 
Mayhew, Late Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of Michigan. We are glad to see this evidence 
of an increasing attention to this vitally important subject, 
and we look for good results from such works as Mr: 
Mayhew’s. 


Baxer & Scrisner’s issues for the month are unu- 
sually valuable. T'he Fathers of the Desert, from the pen 
of that elegant scholar, Dr. Henry Ruffner, is a historical 
essay on the rise of monkdom, very pleasantly written, 
and containing some curious legends of the primitive fa- 
thers. It will afford great entertainment to all such as 
are fond of inquiry into the origin of human foibles. Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost with notes by Prot. Boyd, we have 
before referred to, in its illustrated form. “The volume 
now on our table is the same as regards typography, but 
being without the plates, is much cheaper, and therefore 
within the reach of a greater number of readers. The 
2nd volume of Mrs. George’s QUEENS of Spain, embraces 
the Reign of Isabel the Catholic, memorable in the pages 
of the historians of Europe, and of Prescott and Irving, 
as the patroness of Columbus. It is a sufficient test of 
the merit of this work, that it has been thought by Miss 
Pardoe worthy of being re-published in England. It was 
brought out by Bentley under her editorial auspices. We 
owe much to Messrs. Baker and Scribner, also, for another 
work of Revolutionary interest from Mrs. Ellet, Domestic 
History of the American Revolution. This is a compan- 
ion volume to the previous kindred books of this authoress 
which received so large and well-deserved a share of pub- 
lic favor. 





Messrs. Morris & Brother have these volumes for sale. 
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JNO. C. SHAFER, 
SRARBRaARS 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 








Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Oassimeres, Westimgs, &e., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
mouthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 
reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 
GENTLEMENR’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


Ile solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 





No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
3 - - “ Coat. of skirt. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per- 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


1, Round the waist. 
>» ~ © seep. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
5. Height, weight and shape of person. 





FOR VEST. 
No, 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it ineonvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers. 


January, 1850. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS 


AT GREATLY RE 


ITTLE & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have 

made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- 
don Bookse llers, by which they are enabled to offer many 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; 
and in many instances, at 25 per cent. less than the pre- 
sent selling prices in England—as follows: 


JOHN MURRAY. 














Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. - $7 00 
Constitutional History. 2 vols. - 5 09 
Middle Ages. 3 vols. - - 7 50 

Byron’s Works. 17 vols. - - - 15 00 

royal 8vo. - - - 3 00 

— Life do - - - 3 00 

Milman’s Gibbon. 6 vols. - - - 12 50 

Campbell’ s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols. 21 00 

Milman’s Horace. 8vo. boards. - - 6 50 

fEsop’s Fables. 8vo. : - - 3 00 

Arabian Nights. 3 vols. 5 50 


Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, 
morocco, &c. 


TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY. 











Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo. - $5 00 
— sheep. - - - 5 50 
— half calf. - - - 5 50 





The above are the second edition with 300 pages of new 
matter. 


























Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 3 vols. - 15 00 
— half calf. - - 16 50 
Potter’s Mechanics. 8vo. ~ - - 1 50} 
Optics. 8vo. - - - 1 50, 
Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2vols. - 6 50 
Linwood’s Lexicon to Aisc hylus. - - 3 00) 
Keats’ s Poems. Fep. 8vo.  - - - 1 25 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. Philos. 2 vols. 5 00 
Latham’s English Language. ° - 3 75 
Wills’s Outlines of Analysis. - - 1 50 
Petzhalt’s Agricultural Chemis try. - - 1 25 
Chronologic al Table S. - - - 1 25 
Guesses at Truth. 2 vols. - - 2 50 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome. 3 vols. 
8vo. - ; - « §30 
EDWARD MOXON, 
Lamb’s Works. &8vo. ° . - $3 75 
Standard English Dramatists. 6 vols. - 27 00 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 7 vols. - - 8 75 
Landor’s Works. 2 vols. 8yo. - - 8 50 
HENRY G. BOHN. 
Pictorial G yermany. 8vo. - - - $3 00 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 8vo. - - 3 59 
a her Poctarum Latinorum. 8vo. - 4 50 
alpy ’s Shakspeare. 15 vols. . - 12 50 
Me ge’s Portreits. 8 vols. - - - 10 00 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. 4 vols. $5 00 
Pictorial History of E ngland, 8 vols. - 25 00 
History of Thirty Years’ War. Vol. I. - 450), 
Diffusion Soc iety’ s Atlas. - - © 40 00 
Pictorial Bible. 4 vols. - - - 15 00 | 
Youatt on the Dog. 8vo. - - - 1 25 | 
on the Horse. 8vo. - - - 2 00 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 7 vols. cloth. - 18 00 | 
os half calf, - - - 22 50 | 
aa half morocco, - - 24 00 
— —— half russia, - - : 24 00} 
full calf. - - - 25 00 
Cabinet Shakspeare. 12 vols. : - 50 
WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 
Farmer’s Library. 2 vols. 8vo. - - $5 5 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, half morocco, 3 2: 
“Modern Atlas, half morocco, - 3 2 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 32mo. morocco, - $0 2 
oo roan. gilt, - - - 0 42 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo. - 2 50 
LONGMAN & co. 
Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. $10 00 


Macaulay’s History of England. Vols. 1 und 2 2, ” 5 00 





| Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 


| Blackwood’s Mag. from April, 1817 to Dec. 1846, 





| ting. 


CANS 


DUCED PRICES. 














Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 00 
Southey’s Common Place Book, - - 3 00 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - : - 4 00 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - 12 00 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (P ablis thed ‘at £5 5s.) 20 00 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3vols. - - 1 25 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 25 
— morocco gilt, - - 3 00 
Lalla Rookh, cloth, - - - 1 3% 

morocco gilt, - . 3 00 

Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. - - - 18 00 


Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; 
WILLIAM 8. ORR & CO. 
Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, 
Juvenile Series, per volume, - 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 2 vols. - 
2 vols. half calf, + - 


one dollar per No, 


‘ 
“hk 
to 
or 


cKwoocoan 
wren 











W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. $4 50 
—— Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1 3 
— Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, 0 25 
—— Contributions to Science, - - 29 
— On Lime, - - - - 25 


Mulder’s Chemistry, - - - 
Alison’s History of Europe. 20 vols. post 8vo. 
8vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 
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60 vols. half calf, - - - 100 00 
J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Glossary of He raldry, - - 3 75 
Bis shop Andrews’ De votions, - 1 %5 
'Ken’s Manual of Prayers, - - 25 
| Tusser’s Husbandry, - - - 75 
Homeri Llias, - - - - 1 2 
| Horatius, - - - 63 
Holy Living and Dyi ing. Ivol. - - - 12 
St. Augustine’ sC onfessions, - - - 63 
Tracts For Christian Seasons, - - - 13 
Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture, - - 123 
Christian Scholar, - - - - 2350 
Euripides, - - - - aes 
Sophocles, - - - - - 75 
Thucydides. Two volumes. - - 1B 
DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW. 
Laird of Logan,” - - - - - $ 75 
Whistlebinkie, - - - - - 1 00 
Motherwell’s Poems, . - - - 150 
Nursery Songs. - ‘ ‘ 32 
MISCEL LANEOUS Ss. 

Noad’s Chemical Analysis, - - $1 50 
Muller’s Greek Literature, - - -~. hae 
Watts’s Divine Songs, - - - - 100 
Browning’ s Poems, - ° ms - 400 
Reid on Storms. 8vo. . ° - 3 00 

Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
half morocco (published at £4 4s.) ~ 20 00 


The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 
| Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2vols. 3 00 


ThdRudimentary Treatises Published by Joun WEALE, 
at 25 cents each part, viz: 

Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 
neering. Pneumatics.. Perspective. Art of Building.— 
Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 
House Painting, &c. Draining Houses and Lands. 
Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 
‘ Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 
ing Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of T erms, &c., &c. 

L. & B. have also rec¢ ently made large import: tions of 
| English Law Books, including the Common Laat Reports, 
East's Reports, &c., which will be sold at very low pri- 
ces. 

To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
| have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 
ced that they can now ‘offer the finest stock of Foreign 
Books for sale in this country. 
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Respectfully announce that the price, at the Ladies’ Ordinary, for each person, will be.......... $2 per day. 
SOOMCRNGODS GING sion dni os sab ddnwbbeees conccscces ube sens tgvodensenbesdseBi euddonee teens 2 do. 
Sy CR OD, oo nace cagsancssesbdeisabestcadbebastoaeen ates thawal 1 do. 
PD, WT TONED WRN, CT ORO BOUONE 65 in ova nisovguccscdtocesacsedevaccdésccncnestnnseeawe 3 do: 
ee ee Ge NY I SE UNI so co chile dn ds Saki ahcbduscwoasp dvgikws ctusteetescchbbunge 3 extra. 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families on reasonable terms. 

Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year at fair rates. 

I'he subscribers have been informed that Hack Drivers have reported “tHe Astor House FULL,” when it was 
not true. ‘These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us now to refer to them. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed, and promise to pay unremitted attention to our 
patrons. 











JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. ‘The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in T'wenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and-American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 

(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 
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FOR THA YBAR 1860. 


NEW VOLUME! GREAT IMPROVEMENTS !! 


On the Ist of January, 1850, the undersigned will commence a New Volume of the 


SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 


=" The improvements to be introduced cannot but give it a reputation second to no dollar 
Magazine in the Union! ! Our illustrations, (both steel and wood,) will all be engraved expressly 
for the Magazine! A series of Splendid Portraits of the Distinguished Men of the South will be 
given, commencing with those of Washington Allston and Hon. Jos. Henry Lumpkin, (of 5 7 

Our Contributors for the next volume will comprise such writers as W. Gilmore Simms, LL. D., 
Col. Henry R. Jackson, Mrs. Mary S. Whitaker, J. J. Hooper, Esq., Edward J. Porter, Esq., 
Hon. R. M. Charlton, Miss Alice Carey, Hon. B. F. Porter, Jacques Journot, Wm. N. White, 
Esq., J. M. Legaré, Esq., Miss M. J. E. Knox, Prof. J. P. Waddel, Theodore A. Gould, Miss C. 
W. Barber, &c. 

We have great pleasure in announcing a series of sparkling Humorous Sketches from the pen 
of J. J. Hooper, author of that inimitable book, “Capt. Simon Suggs.” Also a series of illus- 
trated papers on the “Poets and Poetry of the South,” comprising Biographical and. Critical 
Notes, with specimens from each author. The articles will be copyrighted. 

Taken all in all, our Magazine will rival the best of its kindred Publications at the North; and 
we rely with confidence upon the appreciation and support of the South. 


Terms i---ONE DOLLAR per annum, in Advance, 


7 copies, for - $5 002 And one copy to the person § 20 copies, for - $14 00 
10 copies, for . 7 50 making up the Club! ! 230 copies, for - 15 00 


Remember, now is the time to get a Magazine for nothing ! ! 


One copy of Wheler’s Southern Monthly, and one of either Graham’s, Sartain’s or Godey’s 
Magazine will be furnished for Taree Douxars! 
One copy of Wheler’s Magazine and one of the Yankee Blade, Boston Rambler, or Boston 
Museum, [$2 papers] will be furnished one year for Two Douuars ! 
Address your orders, (post-paid,) to CHARLES L. WHELER, 
Publisher, Athens, Ga. 


THOMAS R. PRICH & Co.) NASH & WOODHOUSE, 


No. 89, Main Street, Richmond, Va. | BOOKSELLE aS, STATIONERS, 


Keep constantly on hand a very large and superior stock of | 


STAPLE & FANCY RETAILING 


Selected with the greatest care and bought on the best 











AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e,, 
No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 











possible terms. Their stocks consist8 in part of HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
Silks, and every new style of Dress Goods for Ladies schools, library committees, and the learned protes- 
; 2 “ eal? : ~~ | sions, for supplying suc 
Linens of the best and purest styles imported. a Saas oe 
French Embroideries in Collars, Capes, etc. BOOKS 
Shawls of every new and desirable style. 
Mourning Goods of all kinds. | as may eee, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Domestic Goods, Blankets and Woollens. | 88 promptly as can be done. 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and all kinds of Goods for Always on hand, a large and complete stock of 
’ ) ’ 2 I 
Gentlemen’s Boys’ and Children’s wear. 
, hive : STATIONERY, 
January, 1850, A : 
ys both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 
. f fatt aT | PIANO FORTES, 
WILLIAM GOULDIN, | 


| From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 

RA 343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 

COLLECTOR AND GENE L AGENT, _ The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 
faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 


wit. continue to Hire out Servants, Rent out Houses, 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


and Collect Money. Every requsite attention will 
be given to Servants hired out by him during the year. A : 
g z , ok ” : Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
te” Office, No. 12, Governor Street, | in great variety. 


January, 1850. | January, 1850. 


1850. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


This is pronounced, by the press of America and England, “the best Magazine in America.” 
It has now begun its thirty-fourth volume, and in its list of upward of a hundred contributors, are 
found the names of every distinguished writer, male and female, in America, with several equally 
prominent of Great Britain, Turkey, Sweden, etc. A new volume, containing a superb engraving, 
a portrait of the editor, engraved by Cheney, from a painting by Elliott, was commenced on the 
first day of July, 1849. ‘The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the American and 
English press, to which might be added hundreds of others. 


“The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. Some of the articles are worthy of Blackwood’s 
palmiest days. T'he Editor’s Table is in Mr. Clark's happiest vein; varied and racy in a remark- 
able degree.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction asit advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.”.— National Intelligencer. 

“The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com- 
petition in the higher walks of literature.”"— Albany Argus. 

«'The Knickerbocker Magazine is now beyond a question the magazine of the country. Who- 
ever wishes his money’s worth, and something over, let him subscribe now to ‘Old Knick,’ and 
our word for it, the Editor’s Table alone will amply satisfy his expectations. It is not a periodi- 
cal to be lightly glanced over and thrown by, but it forms a library book to save and re-read. <A 
set of the Knickerbocker, bound up in volumes, on the shelves of one of our popular libraries, is 
more consulted (so the librarian has often told us) than any other similar work.”—Boston Daily 
Transcript. 

The London Examiner.—* This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting. are well worthy of 
imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.” 

London Morning Chronicle.—*“ Judging from the numbers before us. we are inclined to consider 
this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly imteresting, instruc- 
tive and amusing.” 





REDUCTION IN PRICE TO OLUBS. 


The publisher has determined to do every thing in his power to bring the Knickerbocker within 
the means of all, and invites the attention of those who feel an interest in circulating the best Amer- 
ican literature, to the following terms to clubs, viz: 

For five copies sent to one address, the price will be $20 00 
*——  ~ - “ * 32 UO 
“ twenty “ “ “ “ 60 00 

Post Masters throughout the United States are invited and requested to act as agents. To all 
those who may interest themselves in getting up clubs, we will send a copy free so long as they 
keep up, and remit regularly the yearly payment. 


To the Subscribers and all interested in our Work. 


The publisher desires to avail himself of this opportunity to thank those who have manifested 
their unabated interest in the Knickerbocker, by sending subscribers. Quite a number have done 
so, and no doubt with a very slight effort on the part of some friends, our list might be doubled. 
As a further inducement for this effort on the part of our patrons, we wish to say, that no pains or 
expense will be spared to enhance the value of the work, and our pages will prove that our read- 
ers will receive at least as large a share of benefit from our increased means as we could expect 
ourselves. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


Enterprising, active agents are wanted in every town and city in the United States, to procure 
subscribers for the Knickerbocker. To competent, active persons, with satisfactory references, 
the most liberal terms will be allowed. Apply, post paid, to Samue. Hvrsron, 139 Nassau-street, 

GREAT INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
FOUR YEARS FOR TEN DOLLARS. 

The undersigned will give the Volumes of the Knickerbocker for the years 1847, ’48, 49, and 
50, to all persons who will remit to him ten dollars, in funds current in this city, post paid. 

==" Back Volumes or Numbers supplied, and a complete set for sale. 

Specimen Numbers sent free of charge on application, post paid. 

Terms—$5 per annum in advance. All remittances must be made to 

SAMUEL HUESTON, Publisher, 
139 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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DE BOW’S COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 
A Monthly Journal of Trade, Agriculture, Commerce, Commercial Polity, Manufac- 
tures, Internal Improvements, &c. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN THE CITY OF NEW-ORLEANS, 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 

















Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Commercial Review will not be the less 
mindful of the great interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture throughout the World—Com- 
merce in its various and multiform relations—in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics; Com- 
mercial commodities; regulations of Trade, inter-State and inter-National; Treaties; Foreign 
and Domestic Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine relations; Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 
ping, Canals, Railroads and Steam Navigation, etc.; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Laws and De- 
cisions, ancient as well as modern; Banking Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guar- 
anty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprisal, Piracy, 
Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, etc., ete.; Commercial Literature and Biography. 


ADDRESS WELD & CO., NEW-ORLEANS. 





_E Bound volumes of Commercial Review, in handsome style, for sale at the office, complete 
Viz. : 
Vol. I. 543 pages. Papers, by Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and a great number of other distinguish- 
“« TT. 442 + ed contributors. 
“ii. 568 « Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 original contributions, maps, &c. 
“IV. 560 «“ Important American, Statistics, &c. 
o Vv. 544 * Contains an elaborate Prize Essay upon Silk, in addition to all other Ame- 
rican Products and Staples. 
“ VI. Contains, among other things, a republication of the great English work, by Evans, on 
Sugar, which ought to be in the hands of every planter. ‘The price of the English 
copy is $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. Charge for binding at binders’ prices. Complete Indexes of the 
work, for inspection, can be had at the office. 





PROSPECTUS TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


This work has been regularly published nearly four years. Its success has been signal through- 
out the whole Southern and Western Country, and its subscription list steadily and rapidly in- 
creased there and in other sections of the Union. In this brief period it has gained a larger circu- 
lation than any other Southern work, and the strongest influence. Complimentary letters and 
notices have been received from every source, even the very highest, as could be shown did space 
permit. The Commercial Review has advocated and upheld the Commerce and Agriculture of 
the Southern and Western States, and exhibited from time to time their complete Siatistics, in such 
a manner as could not but have secured the best results. ‘The papers which have appeared upon 
Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco and Rice, and Manufactures, upon the Progress of our 
Commercial Relations with all nations, and upon Mexico, may be stated as examples. Indeed, 
this has been admitted from many sources. Although devoted in its aims to the development and 
exhibition of the Resources of the South and West, the Commercial Review neglects no view of 
American and European Industry and Enterprise, in every department, and must be of equal value 
te American Citizens wherever they are found. Is there a section of the Union, too, or an inter- 
est, which has no concern with the progress and resources of the Great West, of which the Com- 
mercial Review is the faithful exponent! 


tc B. F. De Bow, Charleston, is the Agent for the two Carolina’s, and will attend to all 
business for those States. 





= 





WM. R. SCRIVEN, 
ATVORINEY, SOLICULOR AND COUNSELLOR: 


Office in Petersburgh, South Village, New York. Business done with dispatch. 
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IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 


Che Bankers’ Magazine 


and Statistical Register. 


VOLUME IV. COMMENCING JULY, 1849. 


7 AN ENLARGED SERIES. sn 


This work is now published in monthly numbers, 48 pp. each, at five dollars, per annum. 


JULY, 1849.—CONTENTS. 


Account of the Mont De Piete. 

Account of the English Mint. 

Opinions on Currency and the Revenue, by a 
Baltimore Banker. 

Bank Statistics of Ohio and Connecticut. 

New Banking Law of New York. 

Account of the London and Westminster Bank. 
[With an Engraving. ] 

Legal Miscellany: Important Casesin the Courts 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Maryland, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri. 

Recent Cases in Life Insurance. 

On the Gold Mines of Siberia. 

English Banking Law. 

Bank Items—New Appointments. 

Stocks and Exchange, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

Notes on the Money. Market for May. 


AUGUST, 1849.—_CONTENTS. 


Bank Robberies—Robbery of the City Bank. 

On the Origin of Notaries Public. 

Important Law Cases in Maryland Relating to 
Banks. 

On Usury. 

Annual Report of the Bank of British North 
America. 

Review of the English National Debt. 

On the Wealth of Nations. 

Life Insurance Premiums and Policies. 

On Capital—Its Origin, Growth, Application 
and Uses. 

New Banking Laws of the State of New York. 

A Sketch of the Banks of Albany. 

Circulation and Coin in Great Britain. 

Bank Statistics of Kentucky. 

Bank Items—New Appointments—Notes on the 
Money Market. 





Stocks and Exchanges, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


SEPTEMBER, 1849.—CONTENTS. 


On the state of Banking in Ireland. 

Onthe Intellectual Occupations of Business Men. 

On Banking in South America. 

On the Distribution of Riches among Mankind. 

On Good Banking Security. 

On the Banking Policy of Massachusetts; The 
Suffolk Bank, &c. 

List of Banks and Bankers in London, 1849. 


List of Bankers on the Continent of Europe in 
1849. 

Chancellor Johnson’s Opinion on the Transfer of 
Bank Stocks by Executors. 

Banking Statistics of Kentucky, Missouri and 
South Carolina. 

[mportant Law Cases respecting Banks, Bank- 
ers, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Usury, Stocks, 





&c., in the several States. 


Especial attention will be given in the present volume to late and important decisions in the 
States of Virginia, New York, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Louisiana, Georgia, 


&c., upon topics of moment to bankers and to chartered companies. 
_ :—Biography of distinguished Bankers in Europe and America. 


anks and Banking Systems. 
Statistics of the Banks of each State. 


The volume will also com- 
Accounts of Foreign 


Historical Sketches of the prominent Banks of the large Cities. 


Orders for the work to be addressed to the Editor and Publisher, 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Baltimore, Md. 


EF On hand a few copies of the third volume, complete, from July 1848 to June 1849, price 
three dollars, (or three dollars and fifty cents per mail free to any part of the United States.) This 
volume comprises the following articles, not to be found in any other periodical in the U. States, viz. 


Humboldt’s last Essay on the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals. 


ted for the B. M. 


Transla- 


Tables showing the Bank Capital and No. of Banks in each town or city in the U. States. 
Table showing the present Bank Capital, population, and ratio of increase, in each State of 


the Union. 


Historical Sketches of the Merchant’s Bank of New York, and of the Manhattan Bank: the 


Bank of Scotland, &c. 


List of all the Banks in England, Scotland and Ireland, with the circulation of each. 
Sketch of the new “ British Bank” of London. 


Statistics of the Coinage in Englad, France, 


North and South America. 


Opinions of Joshua Bates, Adam Hodgson, Horsley Palmer, Messrs. Turner, Morris, Pease, 
Gurney and Tooke, upon the late Commercial crisis and the Bank of England. 


Chief Justice Taney’s opinion upon Illegal Transfer of Bank Stocks. 
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SERIES FOR 1850 
THE HOME JOURNAL: 


AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
EDITED BY G. P. MORRIS AND N. P. WILLIS. 


A new volume of this brilliantly original and peculiar Family Newspaper, will be issued on the 
first of January next. New subscribers can be supplied with the work from that date, by forward- 
ing two dollars to the office of publication. 

During the past four years The Home Journal has met with universal favor at the hands of all 
classes of the community, and the proprietors will spare neither exertions nor expense to give such 
increased value, interest and attractiveness to the forthcoming year, as will render it superior in 
every respect to all the volumes that have preceded it. Besides the original productions of the 
editors, the Foreign and Domestic Correspondence of a large list of contributors, the spice of the 
European and American Magazines, selections from the most interesting publications of the day 
will frequently be given. Such features as have been found to be attractive will be retained, and 
new ones added. * The Belles of our Time” by N. P. Willis; “* Brief Novels ;” “ Piquant Sto- 
ries ;” the sparkling wit and amusing anecdote, news and gossip of the Parisian papers ; Personal 
sketches of Public characters; the stirring scenes of the city we live in; a chronicle of the news 
for ladies; the fashions and fashionable gossip; the facts and outlines of news; the pick of Eng- 
lish information and brilliancy; the wit, humor and pathos of the times; essays on life, literature, 
society and morals, and the usual variety of careful choosings from the wilderness of English pe- 
riodical literature, criticism, poetry, will still continue to enrich these columns. 

As no more copies of the first number will be printed than the demand absolutely requires, and 
as new subscribers generally desire to begin with the beginning, it is advisable to subscribe with- 
out delay, to avoid any disappointment i in the early and prompt receipt of the paper. 

TERMS.—The Home Journal is published every Saturday, at No. 107 Fulton-street, New- 
York, at the very low price of two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. 

All letters, remittances and communications (post paid) to be addressed to 


MORRIS AND WILLIS, New-York. 
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VIRGINIA BOOKSTORE.) JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 


EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 
GEO. MI. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Ofice, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
\ JEST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 


scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
J. w. RANDOLPH, sale. 
; Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
ra > 7 7 | ” 
BOOKSELLER, BINDER AND STATIONER. prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the pure haser. 
Music, Musical Instrument & Fancy Dealer,| January, 1850. 
No. 121, Main Street, Richthond, Va 


Eel au IENENIRY W. QUAIRILIE S & CO. 

anuary, 1850. 

2 ha SD WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

We LEWIS HILL, BOOTS, SHOES, TRUNKS, HATS, CAPS, 

ou) COLLECTOR AND GENERAL AGENT, BONNETS, &c., &o. ' 
Collects Claims, &c., Hires out Negroes. No. 21, Pearl Street, Richmond, Va. 

4 Corner of Governor and Main Streets. Richmond, Va, |\H. W. Quarts. J. THOMPSON. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE MESSENGER. 


From the Daily Constitutionalist, Augusta, Geo. 

The Southern Literary Messenger.—As a liter- 
ary monthly, we do not hesitate to place this pe- 
riodical at the head of its class in this country. 
Its numbers are always fraught with articles of 
the highest interest, and most of them are of the 
most sterling character. 


From the Home Journal, October 13th, 1849. 
(Edited by N. P. Willis and Geo P. Morris.) 

The Southern Literary Messenger for Septem- 
ber and October appeared simultaneously in the 
form of a double number, on the first instant; 
and an examination of its varied and interesting 
contents induces us to renew the advice long 
since proffered our readers—to make themselves 
better acquainted with this sterling periodical. 
It is the only purely literary magazine in the 
country. Its critical essays are of a high order. 
There is nothing trifling or superficial in its aim; 
but the scholar and gentleman who has the work 
in charge, strives to produce a journal creditable 
to our literature. 


From The Excelsior, Newburgh, New York. 


We are glad to see that it constantly increases 
in value. We know no periodical which so nearly 
approaches our standard of magazine excellence. 
We have been acquainted with it for years; and 
the acquaintance has ripened into a warm and 
growing friendship. 


From the Richmond Republican. 

Southern Literary Messenger.—The Septem- 
ber and October numbers of the Messenger come 
together and contain a perfect mine of valuable 
and interesting matter. We beg once more to 
solicit the attention of those who do not take the 
Messenger to this masterly periodical. Nothing 
that can be said of it by the press will be as sat- 
isfactory as a personal examination. We there- 
fore advise all who feel interested in Southern 
literature, and proud of the power of Southern 
pens, at least to examine such numbers of the 
Messenger as they can obtain, and then decide 
for themselves whether it will not be both their 
duty and their pleasure to sustain such a rep- 
resentative and such a champion of Southern 
letters. 

An examination of a single number of the 
Messenger will make a friend for it in every en- 
lightened and intelligent reader. He will see at 
once that the laudation the press has so gen- 
erally bestowed upon that periodical is not mere 
puffery,—that it is a work of genuine, sterling 
merit, and teeming, at every step, with the true 
gold of learning, genius and talent. We care not 
what number is examined, for it is rare that one 





appears which is not full of interest and worthy 
to be a specimen of a most spirited and ably 
sustained journal. 

It is due to the South that the Messenger should 
receive general encouragement. It is due also 
to the editor, John R. Thompson, Esq., who has 
thrown his whole soul into the work, and under 
the influence of whose superior talents, refined 
taste and unconquerable energy, the Southern 
Literary Messenger has become an honor to Vir- 
ginia, and one of the brightest jewels in the lit- 
erary crown of the South. 


From the Maine Democrat, (Saco, Maine.) 
Few publications possess so much interest to 
the educated and refined asthe Messenger. Its 


monthly numbers are each a literary feast of rare 
delicacy. 


From the Church Review. 

We are pleased to find this able monthly mag- 
azine upon ourtable. It is one of the most agree- 
able of our exchanges, learned without being 
dull, and piquant without being discourteous. 
The editorials are pretty well seasoned with Attic 
salt; and the table of Book notices is prepared 
with a manly independence altogether unusual. 
The contents of the “* Messenger” are more va- 
ried than of any magazine within our acquaint- 
ance. 


From the Courrier des Etats Unis. 

Southern Literary Messenger.—Parmi les nom- 
breuses publications périodiques qui paraissent 
chaque mois aux Etats-Unis, le Messenger, qui se 
publie & Richmond, a su prendre un rang fort 
distingué. Ce recueil, outre bon nombre d’arti- 
cles remarquables qui ont trait spécialement aux 
Etats-Unis, consacre dans chacun de ses numé- 
ros une place considérable a de fort intéressantes 
correspondances qu’il recoit de Paris, et qui don- 
nent a ses lecteurs une idée du mouvement poli- 
tique, littéraire et scientifique de la France. I 
examine aussi avec attention les livres les plus 
importans qui se publient en France, et ses cri- 
tiques sont souvent pleines de véritié et de jus- 
tesse. Nous trouvons dans le numéro de juin un 
examen de Raphael et des Confidences, accom- 
pagné de citations en francais. Le Messenger 
publie aussi parfois des traductions de morceaux 
francais, essais, nouvelles, voire méme poésie ; 
ainsi le numéro de mai contient une jolie imi- 
tation du Roi d’ Ivetot de Béranger. Nous sig- 
nalons avec plaisircette tendance vers |’ étude et 
V'appréciation de la politique et de la littérature 
francaise ; et bien que parfois les jugements du 
Messenger soient un peu séveres, il doit contribuer 
puissamment a répandre aux Etats-Unis le gout 
des euvres de notre pays. 
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From the Srerian, (Spartundctgh, S.C.) _ trashy monthlies that are found on many of 
Southern Literary Messenger.—If we are young | OUT parlor tables. 

editorially, we are personally old enough to have 

read and appreciated the Messenger from its first | 


; 
establishment. Our predecessors always had a| 








From the Literary World. 
The Southern Literary Messenger for Novem- 
good word for this interesting Miscellany, and | ber, (1849.) An excellent, well-filled number of 
the Spartan is no baby; but alas little good did|a journal always conducted with abiliff™ Here 
the notices do the Editors in a pecuniary point | are several American articles, an obituary me- 
of view. Little plates, little tales, little poetry, |moir of Chapman Johnson of Virginia, an origi- 
and little essays, especially on fashionable life ‘nal letter of Wirt, a kindly estimate of the tal- 
were all the rage, and this sterling and standard | ents of the late Edgar A. Poe; studies of Eng- 
representative of a thousand times more value, ‘lish literature, in a paper on the Old Dramatist 
than the little catch-pennies to which we have | Ford, and an ingenious, well-conceived article 
referred, has been left by our Spartanburghers | by Tuckerman on Sir Richard Steele ; an inter- 
without the patronage it so richly merits. We | esting view of Goethe at Weimar, in a transla- 
are happy to learn its patronage elsewhere is fair | tion, foreign correspondence, &c. There is that 
and the paper permanent. mingling of the old and the new, the cultivation 
Those who know us, know we neither puff nor | of home things resting upon a liberal and refined 
praise for love normoney. We do not know the sympathy with the past, without which neither 
Editor, but we know the Messenger, and we give |old nor new can be justly appreciated. Our 
notice that it is our intention hereafter, anxiously | ‘southern friends have reason to congratulate 
for their own sake to urge upon our friends and | | themselves on the ability and resources which the 
patrons, a more liberal subscription than they | accomplished editor of the Messenger brings to 
have bestowed upon it. their favorite magazine. It is evidently “ work- 
‘ne ing well’ and should be liberally maintained. A 
From the Banner of Temperance. little poem by Longfellow, which appears in the 
Southern Literary Messenger.—This ably con-|number, we must follow the old precedent by 
ducted periodical appears in a double number for | copying. 
September and October, and contains many ele- es 
wi written and highly literary articles. ” The ’ ven - Columbia, (8. C.) Telegraph. 
intellectual voluptuary could scarcely find a richer | | Next, the Southern Literary Messenger, bring- 
repast, than that which the Messenger furnishes | ing its monthly frieght of gaieties and gravities, 
him. We have read several of the leading arti-| |prose and poetry, culled from the full stores of 
cles with the deepest interest and the highest | Southern genius by a hand at once firm and deli- 
gratification. The Messenger is certainly gain- | Cte in its touch, and wielding admirably the pen 
ing ground, and already merits the admiration |°f the ready writer, as well as the tomahawk of 
and patronage of the reading public. Its name, | the critic. ‘The reputation already earned by 
to say nothing of its sniifennile excellent contents, |John R. Thompson in the brief term of his man- 
has always possessed a charm for us. | agement of the Messenger, entitles both his jour- 


inal and himself to Southern support—for it has 

From the Watchman and d Observer, ‘Richmond, Va.'struck no feeble blows on the great Southern 
The Southern Literary Messenger.—A double | question—its Editor being right in heart as well 

number of this interesting periodical reaches us | a8 in head. 

this month, containing its usual variety. We 





: ; From th is. 
consider this as the most valuable monthly that} (Edited by Park ee eee ss F 
dited by Fark amin anc t 
is issued in our country, and always welcome its | The Southern I iniaey Messenger. eg FOE 
successive numbers. The number for Septem-_ ’ 


been not only entertained, but much instructed, 
ber and October before us contains 34 articles, | while looking over several of the back numbers 


varying in length and quality, among which are of this valuable magazine. We met with many 
reviews of Fremont’s Expeditions; Lady Alice, 2" article worthy of transfer to our columns; in- 
the latest spawn of the Puseyite movement; deed, several of the paragraphs (inclusive of the 
Rs a Bs &e ed eater capital translation of Beranger,) which appeared 

8 bint vane orn : on the last page of last week’s paper, were taken 
Rome, papal and republican ; a Letter from | from the Messenger. Mr. J. R. Thompson, the 
Paris, and a translation of the Cebes Picture of 


Editor, is a gentleman of fine talents and varied 
Life, by Rev. J. Jones Smyth. The Critical accomplishments, admirably qualified to conduct 


department is performed with the usual ability of sWeeraage Ww we read by men of taste and in- 
. . . . ~ re *e. ; y ‘ 7 rec - 
the accomplished editor, who is one of our most ee o Sageeey end reclamgpae ee 
ps aga Ww id clad] hi mend this work to Northern readers. hey will 
y j + o , , a . . se “i . 
aioe whibedents © would gladly see this pe- find no sentimentality or lack-a-daisical stuff in 
riodical put in the place of some of the rapid 


its pages, but vigorous, manly, polished articles. 
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JNO. C. SHAFER. 
BReARBaARS SARROR, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


° 2] 6 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Westings, &o., 
selected by himself, from the various importaiions in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 


monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphi 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GERTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


Ife solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 
NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
. ” * a “ Coat. of skirt. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per- 
4. “elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


No. 1. Round the waist. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
“ “ 


6 rump. 5. Height, weight and shape of person. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


FOR VEST. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. | No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 


6. Round the breast, under coat. 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 


explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers. 


January, 1850. 
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Lt & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have ; Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 00 
made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- | Southey’s Common Place Book, - - 3 00 
don Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many | Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - . : 4 00 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower | Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - - - 12 00 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (Published at £5 5s.) 20 00 
and in thany instances, at 25 per cent. less than the pre- | Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3 vols. - - - 1 25 
sent selling prices in England—as follows: Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 2 
JOHN MURRAY. — morocco gilt, - - 3 00 
Hallam’s Li 3 =e —— Lalla Rookh, cloth, - - - 1 25 
allam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. - TB aa morocco gilt " e 3 00 
Constitutional History. 2 vols. - 5 OO | riessav's Bastncest Ng ¢ 
Middle Ac gate t > £0 |Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. - - - 18 00 
omens (J »>Ages. Jd VOls. - - ¢ OU | Kdinburg wiew. fi arg a vear: ‘ ay N 
Byson's Werks.” 17-tols. , ; : 15 00 | Edinburgh Re view, four dollars a year; one dollar per No. 
Sen nd A x 5 3 00 | WILLIAM 8S. ORR & CO. 
pen “do k a a 3 .) | Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, . $6 25 
Milman’s Gibbon. 6 vols. 2 x >. 12 50 |— Juvenile Series, per volume, - 0 31 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols. 21 00 |Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 2 vols. - © O0 
Milman’s Horace. 8vo. boards. - - 6 50 | 2 vols. half calf, Zz “ 3° 30 
/Esop’s Fables. 8vo. - - - 3 00 | W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Arabian Nights. 3 vols - 9 50) J ‘ i ) i 
Olan Nights. « 8. - - _ 5 90 | Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. $4 50 
Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, _—— Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, . “1 95 
morocco, &e. |—— Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, 0 25 
TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY. | —— Contributions to Science, . . 1 25 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo. - $5 00 hk eae , a - : i 1 25 
—_— sheep. . - - [a a. Ls v - w 9 40 
pen ae half calf % e ‘i 5 50 Alison’s History ot Pe. = vols. post 8vo. 24 00 
The above are the second edition with 300 pages of new al? Bvo. 4 vols. reduced. | - . 15 00 
enuatter. . Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 1 25 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 3 vols. 3 15 00 workewe tig», * — April, 1817 to Dec. 1846, 
half calf. - - 16 50 | OTR Re OO a aa ys 100 00 
Potter’s Mechanics. 8vo. - - - 1 50 J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 

. Optics. 8vo. - - - 150 Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2 vols. - 6 50 Glossary of Heraldry, - - 3 75 
Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischylus. - - 3 00 Bishop Andrews’ Devotions, - 1 25 
Keats’s Poems. Fep.8vo. - - - 1 25 Kens Manual of Prayers, - ° 95 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. Philos. 2 vols. 5 00 Tusser’s Husbandry, - - m 75 
Latham’s English Language. - ~ 375 Homeri llias ~ - ‘ 95 

ys ’ . . ips 5, pall 4, . ’ ee 1 25 
Wills’s Outlines of Analysis. - - 1 50. Horatius, ° ° - - 63 
Petzhalt s Agricultural Chemistry. - - 1 25} Holy Living and Dying. 1vol. - - - 193 
Chronological Tables. - - - 1 25 St. Augustine’s Confessions, je in ‘ 63 
Guesses at Truth. 2 vols. - - - 2 50 | Tracts For Christian Seasons, = * -. oo 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome. 3 vols. Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture - - 1% 

8vo. . x Reis v - 5 50} Christian Scholar, - Segall y - & 50 

EDWARD MOXON. ret seve : : 7 : — ie 
Lamb’s Works. 8vo. - - - $3 75 Thucydides Tw a 1 am é 7 79 
Standard English Dramatists. 6 vols. - 27 00 4 WAR cette ns: ORES oe 
Wesdewerth’s Poems. 7 vols. . : 8 75 DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW. 
Landor’s Works. 2 vols. 8vo. - - 8 50 | Laird of Logan, - - y : - $ 75 

HENRY G. BOHN. eS, os kor ett ae 
Pictorial Germany. 8vo. . " . $3 00 tase te “te ne : 2 ee A. 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 8vo. - - 3 50 Ee | ¢ Oe 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 8vo. - 4 501i ny...» , MISC ELLANEOU Ss. 
vepy.s Shakspeare. 15 vols. ~ a 12 50 Noad’s Chemical Analysis, " P - $1 50 
Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. - - - 10 00 Sa qh ata Literature, - - -~ Ls 

Se Sa atts’s > Songs - : a 

CHARLES KNIGHT. dese oars hema - ; ‘ 00 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. 4 vols. $5 00 | Reid on Storms. Svo. - - ‘ "300 
Pictorial History of England. 8 vols. ° 25 00 | Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio 
History of I hirty Years’ War. Vol. I. - 4 50! ~ half morocco (published at £4 As.) a es 0 00 
Diffusion Society’s Atlas. - - . 40 00 | The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo “1 00 
Pictorial Bible. 4 vols. - ~ - 5 | Coleridge’s Lectures RR ENED Te A <5 siege 

: 15 00 | Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2 vols 3 60 
Youatt on the Dog. 8vo. - + - 1 25| ThdRudimentary Treati ta dae), ti a, 

ee ee * : ae Rudimen pt PA ps pene yr JoHN WEALE, 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 7 s.c “ 8 00 : recess gua be Reta 

belt calf, = -_ i = = Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 

wrod ’ - 22 50 | ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 

— —_ half morocco, - - 24 00! neering. Pneumatics Perspective. Art of B di *. 

ad half russia ° & ‘i 2 pyre ance. Ferspective. Art of Duilding.— 
eg Ree . ; o a Paper" Se Brocco ge Masonry and Stone Cut- 
Cabinet Shakspeare. 12 vols. ~ . 5 50 e+ ~— 6 é&c. Draining Houses and Lands. 
I 90 Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 
WILLIAM TEGG & CO. Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Farmer’s Library. 2 vols. &vo. ps $5 50 Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 
vate Classical Atlas, half morocco, 3 25 — Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 
Modern Atlas, half morocco, - 3 95 as & B. have also recently made large importations of 
Johnson's Dictionary. 32mo. morocco, a $0 20 English Law Books, including the Common ; ned Reports, 
roan. gilt, ‘ i : 0 49 ~ast’s Reports, &c., which will be sold at very low pri- 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo 250, “s: : ‘i 
LONGMAN & CO, To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
re have lately beer k lar iti : i 
ak Ra Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. - $10 00 ced that they iat as it the feast = ef Festign 
Macauiay’s His apr eee} - y y ca ow offer the finest stock of Foreign 
a istory of England. Vols. 1 and 2, ° 00 Books for sale in this country. , 
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COLEMAN & STETSON, 








JUST PUBLISHED BY ‘RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 


Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York. and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original. as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so gr at an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographie 
Eucyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 

(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 

New York, September 21, 1849. 








INO. Ro. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 
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POR THD YBAR 1860. 


NEW VOLUME! GREAT IMPROVEMENTS !! 


[FEBRUARY, 








On the Ist of January, 1850, the undersigned will commence a New Volume of the 


SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 


te The improvements to be introduced cannot but give it a reputation second to no dollar 
Magazine in the Union!! Our illustrations, (both steel and wood,) will all be engraved expressly 
for the Magazine! A series of Splendid Portraits of the Distinguished Men of the South will be 
given, commencing with those of Washington Allston and Hon. Jos. Henry Lumpkin, (of Ga.) 

Our Contributors for the next volume will comprise such writers as W. Gilmore Simms, LL. D., 
Col. Henry R. Jackson, Mrs. Mary S. Whitaker, J. J. Hooper, Esq., Edward J. Porter, Esq., 
Hon. R. M. Charlton, Miss Alice Carey, Hon. B. F. Porter, Jacques Journot, Wm. N. White, 
Esq., J. M. Legaré, Esq., Miss M. J. E. Knox, Prof. J. P. Waddel, Theodore A. Gould, Miss C. 
W. Barber, &c. 

We have great pleasure in announcing a series of sparkling Humorous Sketches from the pen 
of J. J. Hooper, author of that inimitable book, “Capt. Simon Suggs.” Also a series of illus- 
trated papers on the “Poets and Poetry of the South,” comprising Biographical and Critical 
Notes, with specimens from each author. The articles will be copyrighted. 

Taken all in all, our Magazine will rival the best of its kindred Publications at the North; and 
we rely with confidence upon the appreciation and support of the South. 


Terms :---ONE DOLLAR per annum, in Advance. 


7 copies, for - $5 002 And one copy to the person 4 20 copies, for : $14 00 
10 copies, for - 7 50 making up the Club ! ! ; 30 copies, for = - 15 00 


Remember, now is the time to get.a Magazine for nothing ! ! 


One copy of Wheler’s Southern Monthly, and one of either Graham’s, Sartain’s or Godey’s 
Magazine will be furnished for Turee Doxiiars! 
One copy of Wheler’s Magazine and one of the Yankee Blade, Boston Rambler, or Boston 
Museum, [$2 papers] will be furnished one year for Two Douuars ! 
Address your orders, (post-paid,) to CHARLES L. WHELER, 
Publisher, Athens, Ga. 


NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &c,, 


No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 











THOMAS R. PRICE & Co. 


No. 89, Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Keep constantly on hand avery large and superior stock of 


STAPLE & FANCY RETAILING 
DRY GOODS, 


Selected with the greatest care and bought on the best 
possible terms. Their stocks consists in part of 





is HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
Silks, and every new style of Dress Goods for Ladies. | - schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Linens of the best and purest styles imported. ‘tae ot CRgGRI NE eure 
French Embroideries in Collars, Capes, etc. BOOKS 
Shawls of every new and desirable style. 
Mourning Goods of all kinds. as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Domestic Goods, Blankets and Woollens. as promptly as can be done. 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and all kinds of Goods for | 
Gentlemen’s Boys’ cnd Children’s wear. 


January, 1850. 


Always on hand, a large and complete stock of 
STATIONERY, 
| both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 


- PIANO FORTES, 
WILLIAM GOULDIN, 
From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 


COLLECTOR AND GENERAL AGENT, 343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 


The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 

: é faction they have given, together with the increased, and 

Witt continue to Hire out Servants, Rent out Houses, continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
_and Collect Money. Every requsite attention will superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 

be given to Servants hired out by him during the year. 


te” Office, No. 12, Governor Street. 
January, 1850. 











Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
in great variety. 


January, 1850. 
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VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS, 
JOHN é& FREDERICK TALLIS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


No. 16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Beg to announce the following new and valuable illus- 
trated works in parts, at 25 cents, and divisions, hand- 
somely bound, at $1 87} each, with beautiful and costly 
maps and superb illustrations, by first-rate artists— 


The History of the United States of America, by John 
Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period to the 
present time. 


The History of England, from the text of Hume and 
Smollett, continued to the present time, by Thomas Gap- 
sey, Esq. 


The History of Ireland, from the earliest period of the 
Irish annals to the presenttime, by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F. S. A. 


The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary and General 
Expositor of the English Language, by Thomas Wright, 
M. A., F.S. A., being a complete literary, classical. scien- 
tific, biographical, geographical, and technological stand- 
ard, also beautifully illustrated with maps and plates. 


The British Colonies—their History, extent, condition, 
and resources, by R. M. Martin, Esq., late Treasurer to 
the Queen of England at Hong Kong, and member of her 
Majesty’s Legislative Council in China. One of the most 
valuable and interesting. works of the day. 


Tallis’s Illustrated Atlas and modern history of the 
World, Geographical, Political, Commercial and Statisti- 
cal. Edited by R. M. Martin, Esq. 


*,.* This is confidently presumed to be the best and 
cheapest ever published—each 25c. part containing two 
maps, and each 75c. part six exquisitely engraved maps, 
very carefully colored and embellished with suitable bor- 
ders of elegant and appropriate engravings illustrative of 
the manners and customs of different countries with de- 
scriptive letter press. 


The National Gallery of Pictures—By the Great 
Masters. 

— Distinction ; or, Hearts and Homes—by Mrs. 
is. 

The Pictorial History of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture by Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Beautifully colored after 
nature. 

The Family Devotional Bible—With copious Notes 
and Reflections on each chapter of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and valuable Marginal References by the Rev. 
Matthew Henry—folio. 

The People’s Scripture Gallery of Engravings. 

Fox's Book of Martyrs, edited by the Rev. John Ken- 
nedy. . 

Family Devotions, for every morning and evening 
throughout the year. Translated from the German of 
Sturm and Tiede, by T. Gaspey, Esq., and H. Schirges, 
Esq. 

The complete works of Flavius Josephus, the learned 
and authentic Jewish Historian. 

England and Wales Delineated, Historical, entertain- 
ing and commercial. 

And other valuable works. 
sent by post. 


Orders for the trade solicited. 


Catalogues at the store or 


TURNER & MUDEE, 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 


Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 
No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 





VIRGINIA BOOKSTORE. 
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J.W. RANDOLPH; 
BOOKSELLER, BINDER AND STATIONER. 
Music, Musical Instrument & Fancy Dealer, 


No. 121, Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
January, 1850. 





LEWIS HILL, 
COLLECTOR AND GENERAL AGENT, 


Collects Claims, &c., Hires out Negroes. 
Corner of Governor and Main Streets. Richmond, Va, 


EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 
GEO. Ml. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,’ “Graham’s Magazine,” and “Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 
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DE BOW’S COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Al Monthly Journal of Trade, Agriculture, Commerce, Commercial Polity, Manufac- 
tures, Internal Improvements, §c. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN THE CITY OF NEW-ORLEANS, 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Commercial Review will not be the less 
mindful of the great interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture throughout the World—Com- 
merce in its various and multiform relations—in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics; Com- 
mercial commodities; regulations of Trade, inter-State and inter-National; Treaties; Foreign 
and Domestic Tariffs, Excises and Posts; Marine relations; Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 
ping, Canals, Railroads and Steam Navigation, ete.; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Laws and De- 
cisions, ancient as well as modern; Banking Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factorage, Guar- 
anty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage Freights, Privateering, Marque and Reprisal, Piracy, 
Quarantine and Custom House Regulations, etc., ete.; Commercial Literature and Biography. 


ADDRESS WELD & CO., NEW-ORLEANS. 





_&® Bound volumes of Commercial Review, in handsome style, for sale at the office, complete 
viz. : 
Vol. I. 543 pages. 2? Papers, by Hon. Joc! R. Poinsett, and a great number of other distinguish- 
«nwa: §¢ ed contributors. 


“TM. 588 “ © Engraving of Stephen Girard; 50 original contributions, maps, &c. 
“iV. 30 « Important American Statistics, &c. 
“« V. 544 « Contains an elaborate Prize Essay upon Silk, in addition to all other Ame- 


rican Products and Staples. 
“ VI. Contains, among other things, a republication of the great English work, by Evans, on 
Sugar, which ought to be in the hands of every planter. The price of the English 
copy is $4 50. 
Two volumes make one year. Charge for binding at binders’ prices. Complete Indexes of:the 
work, for inspection, can be had at the office. 





PROSPECTUS TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


This work has been regularly published nearly four years. Its success has been signal through- 
out the whole Southern and Western Country, and its subscription list steadily and rapidly in- 
creased there and in other sections of the Union. In this brief period it has gained a larger circu- 
lation than any other Southern werk, and the strongest influence. Complimentary letters and 
notices have been received from every source, even the very highest, as could be shown did space 
permit. The Commercial Review has advocated and upheld the Commerce and Agriculture of 
the Southern and Western States, and exhibited from time to time their complete Statistics, in such 
a manner as could not but have secured the best results. ‘The papers which have appeared upon 
Sugar and upon Cotton, upon Tobacco and Rice, and Manufactures, upon the Progress of our 
Commercial Relations with all nations, and upon Mexico, may be stated as examples. Indeed, 
this has been admitted from many sources. Although devoted in its aims to the development and 
exhibition of the Resources of the South and West, the Commercial Review neglects no view of 
American and European Industry and Enterprise, in every department, and must be of equal value 
to American Citizens wherever they are found. Is there a section of the Union, too, or an inter- 
est, which has no concern with the progress and resources of the Great West, of which the Com- 
mercial Review is the faithful exponent? 

t= B. F. De Bow, Charleston, is the Agent for the two Carolina’s, and will attend to all 
business for those States. 








WM. R. SCRIVEN, 
ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR AIND COUNSELLOR: 


Office in Petersburgh, South Village, New York. Business done with dispatch. 
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No. 200, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
\ 


DB. ABRLLTON 
ie Oh wa | cr im i ry be wr 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 





B®. 


Nos, 1 and 2, With numerous Illustrations. Price 25 cents each. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORKS, AND ENGINEERING : 


Designed for Practical Working-Men; and those intended for the Engineering Profession. 


Waal Mid 


EDITED BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil Engineers, London. 


To BE COMPLETED IN 40 Nos., PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


e 
This will be the most practical, as well as the most perfect work ever published on Machines, 

" Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering. The Mechanic, Engineer, or Machinist, from the 

time he commences his profession till he arrives at the zenith of the most successful professional 

career, will find this an indispensable work of reference. 

The volume will be of royal 8vo. size, containing nearly 2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 2000 cuts ; 

- it will fill up a chasm that has long been a requirement to practical working men, and those inten- 

ded for the engineering profession. It will present Working Drawings, and Descriptions of every 
n important Machine in practical use in the United Stotes, and independent of its American value 
h as embracing the results of American ingenuity, it will contain a complete treatise on Mechanics, 

Machinery, Engine-work, and the substance of at least a thousand dollars’ worth of books scat- 
\e tered in expensive folio volumes or magazines. 

Il. 
T aN) MTAL AN TANITY 
THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

h- BY THE REV. WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D.D. 
=f Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” “* The Christmas Holidays in Rome,” etc., etc. 
u- ; 
nd One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
ce : 
of Contents—I. Judaism; II. Grecian Philosophy; III. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; IV. 
ch Barbarism ; V. The Pagan Mythology. 
00 
yur Ill. 
ed, 
James Mountjoy; or, I’ve been Thinking. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. BY A. S. ROE. 
m- 


Two Parts, paper cover, price 75 cents.; cloth, 1 dollar. 
al “This story is one of great simplicity, though of deep and absorbing interest. It opens upon 
you in such a quiet unobtrusive manner, and you are led along from step to step amid such life- 
like seenes, and among persons of such variety of character, that your feelings are at once enlist- 
ed and carried captive through the whole story. The Author will undoubtedly take a high stand 
among the writers of our couutry.” 


\ 


IN PREPARATION. 


A Historical Latin Reader. with a course of Imitative Exercises, together with Rules for trans- 
lating, Notes, References, &c. By A. Harkness. 12mo. . 
Companion to Greek and Latin Lexicons, by Rich. Withseveral hundred illustrations on wood. 
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EDUCATION, 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES, 
NO 28, WEST 15TH STREET, 5TH AVENUE, 
MEY WORE 
MADAME BUREAUD-RIOFREY, 


Being accustomed to the Education of Young Ladies in high life in Europe, has been induced 
to settle in New York, where she wishes to receive a limited number of pupils. 


MADAME B.-RIOFREY’S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


Is to render study easy and attractive, to fill 


the heart with a love of religion and virtue; to 


store the mind with useful information, without injury to health; her method has the sanction of 
time and experience, not only as regards the solid branches of general instruction, but in all that 
relates to a well directed European Education, suited to young ladies of liberal birth. 

French is constantly spoken, conversation is made instructive and agreeable, the purity of the 
English language meets with incessant attention, and no accomplishment is neglected. 

MADAME B6.-RIOFREY teaches herself, convinced that success in education depends on the 


manner of imparting instruction. 


Mavame B.-Riorrey has written several works on Education; the opinions of the public press 
in Europe, will convey an idea of the powers of the authoress for the great task she has undertaken. 


OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


“ The authoress of this work has brought be- 
fore the public a new system of education, caleu- 
Jated to be of essential use to mothers and govern- 
esses. This talented lady is perfectly mistress 
of her subject; she shows the necessity of a good 
early education, and proves the culpability of 
those parents who willingly entrust the charge 
of their daughters to ignorant, nay, sometimes 
immoral governesses; she insists on the neces- 
sity of making religion the foundation of educa- 
tion; she uses not only the correction of vices, 
but the cultivation of virtues; she encourages 
good governesses in their laudable pursuits, and 
remarks on the relative duties of parents, govern- 
esses, and children; she also shows the necessi- 
ty of occupation as a preveiitive of evil, and says 
—‘If we cannot make it impossible for children 
to do right, strengthen them in the practice of 
virtue, and there will be but little inclination to 
err, and no call for punishment.’—We have much 
pleasure in recommending the book to all who 
feel interested in the great work of education. 
Madame B.-Riofrey writes with spirit, good 
sense and good feeling, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the important subject on which she 
treats.”,—Mornine Posr. 

This is a work of intrinsic -excellence. The 
fair authoress writes with the authority of expe- 
rience, talent, and elevated moral principles.— 
Madame B.-Riofrey considers that the present 
mode of education is in many instances, more bril- 
liant than solid; that the education of the heartand 





judgment should always be kept in view; that 
early education powerfully influences future edu- 
cation ; that religious principles should be instill- 
ed as soon as the infant intelligence admits that 
its thoughts and affections be turned to the Al- 
mighty ; that the great object of education should 
be the happiness of the pupils, and that ‘ to bea 
good governess it is necessary to enter into the 
feelings of a mother; to comprehend the pro- 
gress of the infant faculties; to understand the 
means of developing them, and never to lose 
sight of the present and future welfare of the pu- 
pils.’ Her views in favor of female education 
and influence are honorable to her gaod sense and 
Christian feeling, and prove that her book will 
be productive of much benefit to mankind.” 
[Lonpon Times. 


“The end of Madame Riofrey’s system is to 
secure the iappiness of the pupil, with the con- 
viction that the only basis of true felicity is au 
enlarged and well-regulated mind. Madame 
Riofrey does not throw aside the aid of those 
accomplishments which sit so gracefully on the 
otherwise well-educated female, but which be- 
come a nuisance to others, and wearisome to the 
lady herself, when she possesses no other and 
higher resources. We cannot do justice in @ 
brief notice to the knowledge of mind and pene- 
trative reasoning discovered in these pages, but 
most earnestly recommend the work to the no 
tice of the public."—Camspripee ADVERTISER 
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PROSPECTUS 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
FOR 1880. 
SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long-established and favorite monthly will be commenced on the Ist of 
January next. In issuing its Prospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. Its character is 
well-known throughout the country. For nearly sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
cellence in periodical literature. The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
with articles from the best pens in the country. The contents will embrace 











Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Suljects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screnriric character, such as dur- 


ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 
; “vee , 5 } 
continue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 
Literature and Art. The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 
French Capital. The political sagacity oi the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 
the National Intelligencer. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 
avowed. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in ; transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in | orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. | sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about | Masters, according to the present laws. 
the first day of every month in the,rvear. Twelve num-| 4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 | before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
sent to tiny one, unless the order for it is accompanied 5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the casH. [= THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH | with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY ane ae NO SUBSCRIPTION | FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
LESS THE INDIVIDU AL SUBSCRIBING CHOO.- | scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S | No. of the volume is issued: and after that time 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERLOD. [>° 


| continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
3. ‘The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will | any subscription be dis@ontinued while any thing remains 
be asstinied by the proprietor. 


sut every subscriber thus | due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


, no dis- 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, L£ditor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Vireria, February, 1850. 
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AN Few Wor. ds to our Sub 


We most earnestly entreat our delinquent subscribers to forward the amount of their 
dues. We have indulged them long, and we now appeal to them, in the name of 
jnstice and fair dealing, to pay us what they owe, 


The amounts are individually 


small, and it is a matter of little consequence to each subscriber whether he pays 
punctually or not:—to us the aggregate is of the largest moment. We have suffered 


greatly from their inattention—we will not use a harsher term—and we hope they will 


heed our present demand. 


We have another cause of complaint which should be mentioned here. It has always 
been expressly stated in our terms that no discontinuance will be allowed on any sub- 
scription unless notice is given of the desire to discontinue before the January number 
of the new volume appears, or where any arrearages for back subscriptions remain un- 
paid. ‘This rule is so obviously founded in justice, upon the law of contracts, and 


has been so repeatedly established by the decisions of the Courts that we do not think it 


necessary to set forth the reasons which led to its adoption. Many of our old subscri- 


bers, however, would do us the wrong of withdrawing their names without having 


given the notice or having paid off their debts. This we cannot allow. We do not 
wish to compel any one to take the Messenger against his will, but we must insist 
upon our rights. We trust this notice will’Suffice for those who have sent back the 


January number with a request to discontinue. 


We cannot allow the present opportunity to pass without expressing our grateful 
thanks to our old patrons—firm and tried friends of the Messenger—of whom we 
may say as John Randolph once said of his constituents, that they are ‘ the best sub- 
scribers in the world.”” We have received many encouraging letters from such 
which are inexpressibly dear to us. We can assure them that our efforts shall be un- 
remitting to make the Messenger a worthy exponent of the Southern intellect, a mag- 
azine of solid instruction and refined amusement, at once useful and elegant, combi- 
ning, as Mr. Moore says, “ the strength of the shaft with the capital’s flowers.” 


In 
this work we ask their continued favor. 











—— — . _ . 
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INO. C. SHAFER, 
BBABHARS GAaBEROSR. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


alarge stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Westings, &e., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. Ile keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


Ile solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


‘No. 1, Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
3. as ° wae-. * “ Coat. of skirt. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per- 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


No. 1. Round the waist. No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
2. ?. > poe. od. Height, weight and shape of person. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 





FOR VEST. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 


No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
4. Height, weight and shape of person. 





By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers. 


January, 1850. 
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Dobe ian, 





AT AFiY RPE 
fa AG Ga & EB Ea 
L ITTLE & Bro hineton street, Eoston, have 
made arrange veral of ti leading Lon- 
don Booksellers, b hey are enabled to offer many 
of the publications 105« hou ut p ices DB uch lower | 
than th ey have es vefore offered in this conntry ; | 
and in man y 3, a per Ce nt. é than tie pre i 
sent seiling prices in England—as foliow 
RRAY 
Hallam’s Literature . ovols - $7 50 | 
—— Constitutional | tet t 2 vols. - 5 00 | 
—— Middle Ages. ° - - 7 90 
Byron’: s Work ° . ° 15 0U 
—— — rovs ° « ° 3 00 
Lite ja é . 3 00 
Milman’s Gibl von. - - - 12 50 | 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols 21 00 
Milman’s Horace. . boards, . - 6 50 | 
Esop’s Fables. - . ° 3 00 | 
Arabian Nights. - : - 5 50! 
Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in catf, 
morocco, Sc. 
TAYLC IN, & MABERLY. 
Smith’s fiemasy of J Ant iquities: 8vo. - $5 C0 
—_—— ——— ; - - > 59 
so - « 5 50 


matter. 


Smith’s Dictionary of F 





Potter's } Mechanics. 
Optics. 
Quain and Sha 








’s Anatomy. 2 vols. 


Linwood’s Lexicon to AEschy lus. - 


Keats’s Poems. 
Young’s Lectures 
Latham’s Eng age ein age. 
Wills’s Outlines ¥ 


Petzhalt’s Ag 


8vo. 


1 eamb’s Works 


Standard E nglish Drama ists. 
Wordsworth’s Poem 
Landor’s Works. 


Pictorial Germeny. | 
Cicero’s Life and Le 
Corpus Poetarum Latinor um. 
Val y's Shaks] 
Lodge s Portas . 





——- 


Cabinet Shakspeare. 
belay I AM TI 
Farmer’s Library. 





ric ult ial Chemis 
Chronologic: ul Tal les. 

Guesses at Truth. 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on the Histor y of Rome. 3 vols 


Evo. 








half morocco, 








on Nat. Philos. 2 vols. 


try. ad 


RTAYAN 
MOAQL. 


6 vols. 


‘ 
OHN hd 
. BOHN 


Svo. 


‘LES KNIGHT. 
Half Hours an the . Be st Authors. 4 v 
Pictorial History of E 
History of Thirty Year 
Diffusion Society’s At 
Pictorial Bible. 
Youatt on the Dog. ‘Bvo. 
on the Horse. 
Pictorial cesta poe 


8 vols. 
Vol. I. 


7 vols. cloth. 


EGG & CO, 


. 8yo. - 


Findlay’s Classical ro half morocco, 











Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 


Modern Atlas, half morocco, 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
roan. gi 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo. 
LONGMAN & CO. 


3 vols. sheep. 


32mo. morocco, 


Vols. 1 and 2, 


15 00 
lo 50 | 

50 | 
1 50 
6 50 
3 00 
1 25 
5 00 
3 75 
1 50 
i Ze 
1 & 


a oJ 


qr 
= ar 
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DUCED PRICES. 


Ww? 

Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 06 
Southey’s oe Place Book, - - 3 OF 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - - - 4 00 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - 12 00 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio (Pub lished t at £5 5s.) 20 00 
Humbolat’s Cosmos. 3vols. - - 1 95 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 95 
—- morocco gilt, - - 3 00 
—— Laila Rookh, cloth; - - - 1 95 
——  ———_ morocco gilt, - - 3 00 
Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. = - - 18 00 
| Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; one dollar per No, 

| WILLIAM 8. ORR & CO. 
Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, - $6 25 
Juy enile Series, per volume, - 0 31 
'Chambers’s Encyclopa iin. 2 vols. - «50 
2 vols. half calf, - . > 0 





W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. $4 50 














—— Elements of Avricultural Chemistry, 1 2% 
—— Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, 0 25 
|-——- Contributions to Science, - - 1 25 
On Lime, - - - - 1 25 
Mulder’s Chemistry, - . 5 40 
Alison’s History of Europe. m0 vols. post 8vo. 24 00 
8vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 15 00 
Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 12% 
| Blackwood’s Mag. from April, eed to Dee. Oe, 
60 vols. half calf; 100 00 
J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Glossary of Heraldry, - . 3 75 
Bishop Andrews’ a - 1 25 
Ken's Manual of Prayers - - 25 
Tusser’s Husbandry, - - - 75 
Homeri Ilias, - - - : 1 25 
Horatius, - - - - 63 
Holy Living and Dying. Ilvol. - - - 123 
St. Augustme’s Confessions, - - - 63 
Tracts For Christian Seasona, - ° i 
Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture, - - 125 
ae 9 Scholar, - - - - 250 
Euripides - - : - - 125 
Sophoc les . - - . - 75 
Thucy lides. Two volumes. - ws eo 
DAVID ROBERTSON, GL ASGOW ‘ 
Laird of Logan, - ° . . - $7 
Whistlebinkie, . - - - ° 1 00 
Motherwe oli’s Poems, - - - - 1 50 
Nursery Songs. - - - 2 
MIs CELLANEOI 
Noad’s Chemical Analys - - - $1 50 
Muller’s Greek hacia. - - - js 
| Watts’s Divine Songs, - - - - 100 
Browning’s Poeins, ° ° . — _ 
Reid on Storms. Syo. ° - ° 3 00 
Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
haif morocco (published at £4 4s.) - 


29 | 
20 | 
) 42 
2 50 


4 


| Coleridge 


rrvr. mT 


‘ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. 


The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 
s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2vols. 3 00 
i he Rudimentar y Treatises Published by Joun WEALE, 
at 25 cents each part, viz 

Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
Electricity. Civil Engi- 
neering. Pneumatics. Perspective. Art of Building. — 
Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 
ting. House Painting, &c. Draining Houses and Lands. 


Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 


Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 


| ing Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., Ke. 


].. & B. have also recently made large it ortations of 
| English Law Books, including the Common , oe Reports, 
| East's Reports, &e., which will be sold at very low pri- 
| ces. 

To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 


$10 00 | | ced that they can now offer the finest stock of Foreign 


2 00 


’ Books for sale iu this country. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON, 











BIaBERS ORSAT PaERiOLIcAb 
AND CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chesinnt, Philadelplia. 





W . B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va-| His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
_. xiety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to | bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, | and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 

and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 


on the most reasonable terms. IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


Graham’s Magazine - + + $3 per annum 
3 “ 


a? 7 rome Ag ° ‘ a London I]lustrated News, - $10.00 per annnm 
a ay 1 Moors Magazine - - : A Wilmer & Smith’s Europeen Times 10.00 “ 

ational Magazine = - . Le ae Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 19.00 " 
N.Y. Knickerbocker , a . $5 " Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 10.00 - 
= goo Review ° ° ° $3 London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 “ 
Albeny Culiatn 2 2 2 gl “ 4 Time, B00 

: . imes ow 

Plou ay Loom & Anvil . - §3 zs Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 a 
The Whig Review - ° - $9 7s The London Art Journal, 9.00 ” 
Southern Literary Messenger - $5 fi People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 ss 
Hunt's Merchant s Magazine - $9 tf Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 os 
Blackwood’s Magazine - - $3 * Le Follet, or French Jour.of Fashion, 6.00 « 
American Courier, . * - $2 s? At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
Eliza Cook s Journal : ° - $1.50 “ of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Helden’s Magazine - - - $1 . Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Water Cure Journal M8 - - $1 . Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
London Quarterly Review —- - $3 - celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Edinburgh 3 * - - #33 ‘A Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
Westminster " PE aS At Lig $3 3 worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
North British ‘ si : ° $3 n Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
The London Lancet  - ° - $5 m names are equally popular with the above. 


N.Y. Journal of Medicine -~— - 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect + - ¢1.50 “* 
Ranking’s Abstract - i. * ia * 
Littell’s Living Age - - - 
Eclectic Magazine - - - 


<A 
Ww 
2 


te Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 


Moher PP 
ior) 





NOY. Werkly Herald AER 33 esd promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 
« “ : : 4 3 ‘ ; aia mail. : : BoM 
a: . ae s : Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
“ rp neat World : q - $3 “ | No. 3 Turrp STREET, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Home Journal - - - $6 e March, 1850. 








JNO. TR o TIOMIPSON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. ‘The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographie 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 








THOMAS R. PRICE & Vo. NASH & WOODHOUSE, 


No. 69, Main Strest, Richmond, Va. | BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


Keep constantly on hand a very large and superior stock of | 


in | 
—— “ _ ne | PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e., 
DRY GOODS, | 
' ‘ | No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
Selected with the greatest care and bought on the best 


possible terms. Their stocks consists in part of HE 


Silks, and every new style of Dreas Goods for Ladies, 
Linens of the best and purest styles imported, 

French Embroideries in Collars, Capes, ete. 

Shawls of every new and desirable style. 

Mourning Goods of all kinds. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
sc hoola, library committees, and the learned profes- 
sions, for supplying such 


*. BOOES 


as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 





Domestic Goods, Blankets and Woollens. _ pramptly as can be done. 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and all kinds of Goods for | Always on hand, a large and complete stock of 
Gentlemen’s Boys’ and Children’s wear. | STATIONERY, 
January, 1850. both staple and fancy—suited to all byginess purposes. 
. = PIANO FORTES, 
WILLIAM GOULDIN, | 


From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 

343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
COLLECTOR AND GENERAL AGENT, The large nuinber they have sold, and the univ ersal satis- 
| faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand for them, are good evidences of ‘their 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


| Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
Ee” Office, No. 12, Gevernor Street. | in great variety. 


pitt continue to Hire out Servants, Rent out Houses, 
and Collect Money. Every requsite attention will 
be given to Servants hired out by him during the year. 


January, 1850. January, 1850. 
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“VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOLIN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Beg to announce the following new and valuable illus- 
trated works in parts, at 25 cents, and divisions, hand- 
somely bound, at $1 874 each, with beautiful and costly 
maps and superb illustrations, by first-rate artists— 


The History of the United States of America, by John 
Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period to the 
present time. 


The History of England, from the text of Hume and 
Smollett, continued to the present time, by Thomas Gap- 
sey, Esq. 


The History of Ireland, from the earliest period of the 
Irish annals to the presenttime, by Thomas Wright, Esq., 


M. A., F. S. A. 


The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary and General 
Expositor of the English Language, by Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S. A., being a complete literary, classical. scien- 
tific, biographical, geographical, and technological stand- 
ard, also beautifully illustrated with maps and plates. 

The British Colonies—their History, extent, condition, 
and resources, by R. M. Martin, Esq., late Treasurer to 
the Queen of England at Hong Kong, and member of her 
Majesty’s Legislative Council in China. One of the most 
valuable and interesting works of the day. 

Tallis’s Illustrated Atlas and modern history of the 
World, Geographical, Political, Commercial and Statisti- 


cal. Edited by R, M. Martin, Esq. 


*.* This is confidently presumed to be the best and 
cheapest ever published—each 25c. part containing two 
maps, and each 75c. part six exquisitely engraved maps, 
very carefully colored and embellished with suitable bor- 
ders of elegant and appropriate engravings illustrative of 
the manners and customs of different countries with de- 
acriptive letter press. 


The National 
Masters. 


Gallery of Pictures—By the Great 


— Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes—by Mrs. 
is. 

The Pictorial History of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture by Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. Beautifully colored after 
nature. 

The Family Devotional Bible—With copious Notes 
and Reflections on each chapter of the Old and New Tes- 
taments,and valuable Marginal References by the Rev. 
Matthew Henry—folio. 

The People’s Scripture Gallery of Engravings. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, edited by the Rev, John Ken- 
nedy. 

Family Devotions, for every morning and evening 
throughout the year. Translated from the German of 
Sturm and Tiede, by T. Gaspey, Esq., and H. Schirges, 
Esq. 

The complete works of Flavius Josephus, the learned 
and authentic Jewish Historian. 

England and Wales Delineated, Historical, entertain- 
ing and commercial. 

And other valuable works. Catalogues at the store or 
sent by post. 


HENRY W. QUARLES & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

BOOTS, SHOES, TRUNKS, HATS, CAPS, 
BONNETS, &c., &o. 

No. 21, Pearl Street, Richmond, Va. 


H. W. QuaRLes. J. THOMPSON. 


TURNER & MUDSE, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 





VIRGINIA BOOKSTORE. 
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J. W. RANDOLPH, 
BOOKSELLER, BINDER AND STATIONER. 
Music, Musical Instrument & Fancy Dealer, 


No. 121, Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c, 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 





Orders for the trade solicited. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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ApoLrpHus Morris. Wh. LutHer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 


Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
ours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
ut from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 

chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Wonrcester’s Pianos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
ment of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


“We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


——..., 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 





From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1anos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great. 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
\ufaetory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
|are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
‘or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 











JNO. O. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
| Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
| Corporation of Lynchburg. 


| March, 1850. 








EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 





GEO. WI. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Oflice, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey's 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad mect with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





LEWIS HILL, 
COLLECTOR AND GENERAL AGENT, 


Collects Claims, &c., Hires out Negroes. 





Corner of Governor and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 
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No. 200, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BQ. HYEVATTOVY & GE. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 





Nos, 1 and 2, With numerous Illustrations. Price 25 cents each. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORKS, AND ENGINEERING : 


Designed for Practical Working-Men; and those intended for the Engineering Profession: 


EDITED BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil Engineers, London. 


To BE COMPLETED 1N 40 Nos., Price 25 CENTS EACH. 


This will be the most practical, as well as the most perfect work ever published on Machines, 
Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering. The Mechanic, Engineer, or Machinist, from the 
time he commences his profession till he arrives at the zenith of the most successful professional: 
career, will find this an indispensable work of reference. 

The volume will be of royal 8vo. size, containing nearly 2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 2000 cuts ; 
it will fill up a chasm that has long been a requirement to practical working-men, and those inten- 
ded for the engineering profession. It will present Working Drawings, and Descriptions of every 
important Machine in practical use in the United States, and independent of its American value 
as embracing the results of American ingenuity, it will contain a complete treatise on Mechanics, 
Machinery, Rasive-reak. and the substance of at least a thousand dollars’ worth of books scat- 
tered in expensive folio volumes or magazines. 


IJ 


THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D.D. 
Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” “ The Christmas Holidays in Rome,” etc., etc. 


One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Contents—I. Judaism; II. Grecian Philosophy; III. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; IV. 
Barbarism; V. The Pagan Mythology. 


Ill. 


James Mountjoy ;.or, I’ve been Thinking. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. BY A. S. ROE. 


Two Parts, paper cover, price 75 cents.; cloth, 1 dollar. 


“This story is one of great simplicity, though of deep and absorbing interest. It opens upon 
ou in such a quiet unobtrusive manner, and you are led along from step to step amid such life- 
like scenes, and among persons of such variety of character, that your feelings are at once enlist- 
ed and carried captive through the whole story. The Author will undoubtedly take a high stand 
among the writers of our country.” 


IN PREPARATION. 


A Historical Latin Reader, with a course of Imitative Exercises, together with Rules for trans- 


lating, Notes, References, &c. By A. Harkness. 12mo. ; 
Companion to Greek and Latin Lexicons, by Rich. Withseveral hundred illustrations on wood. 
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ROULATION, 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES, 


NO 28, WEST 15TH STREET, 5TH AVENUE, 
Mi WORT, 
MADAME BUREAUD-RIOFREY, 


Being accustomed to the Education of Young Ladies in high life in Europe, has been induced 
to settle in New York, where she wishes to receive a limited number of pupils. 


MADAME B.-RIOFREY’S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


Is to render study easy and attractive, to fill 


the heart with a love of religion and virtue; to 


store the mind with useful information, without injury to health; her method has the sanction of 
time and experience, not only as regards the solid branches of general instruction, but in all that 
relates to a well direeted [Xuropean Education, suited to young ladies of liberal birth. 

French is constantly spoken, conversation is made instructive and agreeable, the purity of the 
English language meets with incessant attention, and no accomplishment is neglected. 

MADAME B.-RIOVREY teaches herself, convinced that success in education depends on the 


manner of imparting instruction. 


Mapame 6.-Riorrey has written several works on Education; the opinions of the publie press 
in Europe, will convey an idea of the powers of the authoress for the great task she has undertaken. 


OPINIONS OF TH 


‘The authoress of this work has brought be- 
fore the public a new system of education, caleu- 
lated to be of essential use to mothers and govern- 

| 


esses. This talented lady is perfectly mistress 


of her subject; she shows the necessity of a good 
early education, and proves the culpability of 
those parents who willingly entrust the charge 
of their daughters to ignorant, nay, sometimes 
immoral governesses; she insists on the neces- 


sity of making religion the foundation of educa-| 


tion ; she uses not only the correction of vices, 
but the cultivation of virtues; she encourages 


good governesses in their laudable pursuits, and 


remarks on the relative duties of parents, govern- | 


esses, and children; she also shows the necessi- 
ty of occupation as a preventive of evil, and says 


. . . . | 
—‘If we cannot make it impossible for children | 


to do right, strengthen them in the practice of 
virtue, and there will be but little inclination to 
err, and no call for punishment.’— We have much 
pleasure in recommending the book to all who 
feel interested in the.great work of. education. 
Madame B.-Riofrey writes with spirit, good 
sense and good feeling, with an intimate know!l- 
edge of the important subject on which she 
treats.” —Mornine Post. 

This is a work of intrinsic excellence. The 
fair authoress writes with the authority of expe- 
rience, talent, and elevated moral principles.— 
Madame B.-Riofrey considers that the present 
mode of education is in many instances, more bril- 
liant than solid; that the education of the heart and 


E PUBLIC PRESS. 


judgment should always be kept in view; that 
early education powerfully influences future edu- 
cation ; that religious principles should be instill+ 


] 

a 
} 
‘ 


el as soon as the infant intelligence admits that 
its thoughts and affections be turned to the Al- 
mighty; thatthe great object of education should 
_ be the happiness of the pupils, and that ‘to bea 
| goed governess it is necessary to enter into the 
| feelings of a mother; to comprehend the pro- 
gress of the infant faculties; to understand the 
means of developing them, and never to lose 
sight of the present and future welfare of the pu- 
pils.’ Her views in favor of female education 
and influence are honorable to her good sense and 
| Christian feeling, and prove that her book will 
be productive of much benefit to mankind.” 
[Lonpon Times. 


“The end of Madame Riofrey’s system is to 
secure the happiness of the pupil, with the con- 
| viction that the only basis of true felicity is an 
‘enlarged and well-regulated mind. Madame 
Riofrey does not throw aside the aid of those 
accomplishments which sit so gracefully on the 
otherwise well-educated female, but which be- 
come a nuisance to others, and wearisome to the 
lady herself, when she possesses no other and 
higher resources. We cannot do justice in a 
brief notice to the knowledge of mind and pene- 
trative reasoning discoyered in these pages, but 
most earnestly recommend the work to the no- 
tice of the public.”—Camsriper ADVERTISER. 
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PROSPECTUS 








OF THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


vO L 


SIXTEENTH 


A new volume of this long-established and fa 
January next. In issuing its Prospectus, the Ed 


long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. 


well-known throughout the country. 
cellence in periodical literature. 
with articles from the best pens in the country. 

Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, 


r 


®t 


>, 


340 
woe 


VOLUME. 


vorite monthly will be commenced on the Ist of 
itor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
Its character is 


For nearly sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
The contents will embrace 


Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
avy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Scienriric character, such as dur- 


ing the past year, have excited the most marked a 
forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


ttention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 


THH SELDENS OF SHERWOOD, WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 


continue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 


Literature and Art. 
French Capital. The political sagacity o! the wri 
the National Intelligencer. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department of 
will embrace copious notes on current literature 
works of general interest and value. 
avowed. 


The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 


ter has been commended in the highest terms by 


the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 


His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in | 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in | 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. | 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about | 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casH. [" THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. Cy 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 


JNO 





Ricumonn, Vireria, February, 1850. 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and ‘date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
gent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the. names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the-year, are fully incurred as svon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remaine 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE FEBRU ARY NO. 


Sournern Literary Messencer.—No peri- 
odical is more welcome to our table than this one 
published at the capital of our own State. Its 
sober Quaker-like cover, with its fine clear type 
and white. paper—those desiderata to weak 
eyes—are exactly, to our taste. The literary 
matter is of such a character as to need none of 
the adjuncts which other works of the kind seem 
to require. As Virginians, as Americans, we 
are proud of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
The February No. which is now before us, is 
quite a treat to the intellectual epicure; its lead- 
ing article on the “‘ Life and Times of Pericles,” 
is the finest written essay on the most brilliant 


period of Athenian history, we ever read. The) 


writer displays not only a thorough. knowledge | 


of the history and literature of the period, but he| 


writes con amore. The character of Pericles and | 
of the Athenian people, the two great parties 


who divided Athens, the lofty character of the, 


Attic Drama, the causes which led to the Pelo- 


ponnessian War, the jealousy of Sparta and the | 


awful pestilence which devastated Attica, are all 
delineated as if by an eye witness. We read it} 
as we would the letter of a friend giving us an 
eccount of scenes he himself had witnessed. A 


very good criticism on * Critics,” by H. T. Tuck- | 


erman, follows—four chapters of ** The Seldens 

of Sherwood,” witha number of other articles in 

prose and poetry, enrich its pages. 
[Rockingham Register. 


Soutrnern Lirerary Messencer.—T here is 
no periodical published in the United States, 
which is welcomed to our table with more cor- 
diality than this. Month after month, year after 
year, it comes along, with its unpretending look, 
and its broad, clear pages of manly writing and 
sober, wholesomethought. Long ago. the ripest 
scholarship and the best intellect of the South 
made it their medium of communication with 
the thinking minds of the country, and it is their 
medium yet. From an early day it had among 
its contributors several of the most graceful and 
scholarly essayists of the North, and it retains 
them still. Its more imaginative cepartment is 
likewise well supplied, and its critical depart- 
ment bears evidence at all times of care, discrim- 
ination, independence and honesty — Its able and 
assiduous editor and publisher. Jobu R. Thomp- 
son, deserves well of intellectual circles, for his 
persevering avoidance of clap-trap in conducting 
the Messenger, and his steady eflorts to make its 
pages useful as well as entertaining. 


From an appreciating and beautiful notice, in 


the February number, of the late Philip Pendle- 
ton Cooke, of Virginia, author of the “Froissart 


” 








nin =a 
Ballads,” ‘Florence Vane,” &c., we copy a 
beautiful poem by that gifted and too eaaly lost 
child of Song. 

[Daily Cincinnati Gazette. 


—_— 


From the Washington Globe. 

Sournmern Lirerary Messencer for Febru- 
ary, 1850. Richmond, Va: Joun R. Tuomp- 
son, Editor and Proprietor. 

In another column will be found an extract 
from the article on Pericles, which want of room 
obliges us to reduce to narrower limits than we 
| wish, and to narrower than the article, on ae- 
‘count of its merit, deserves. 

The Excursion to Ireland is by an American 
who traveled last year in that most wretched 
country. At every step almost he encountered 
naked and starving human beings—men, women, 
and children—some in a perfect state of nudi- 
ity, and some with no clothing but loathsome 
rags; some suffering greatly from want of food, 
/and some so far gone that food even would be 
too late to save them. 

To read this account, and others, of that ap- 
‘parently doomed country, is enough to make 
one’s blood rnn cold; but how much more har- 
rowing must it be to witness the scenes of suffer- 
ing that are described—suflering that seems to 
be too general to admit of a hope that anything 
like effectual relief can be applied. 





| From the N. Y. Tribune. 
| ‘*Sournern Literary Messencer” (Feb.) 
edited by Jonn R. Tompson, Esq., holds an 
eminent rank among our current monthly peri- 
odieals. It has secured an extensive and robust 
popularity by its purely literary merits, indepen- 
dent of the usual machinery of clap-trap, eapi- 
tals, and astounding specimens of engraving. 
The contributions to its pages are generally from 
favorite writers, and betray a high order of in- 
tellectual cultivation, and a pure and classical 
taste. As a periodical adapted to the use of ed- 
cated, refined families, in which they can be al- 
ways sure of finding an attractive varety, with 
an elevated tone of thought and feeling, it would 
be hard to point out its superior. The present 
number has a tempting table of contents, inclu- 
ding original articles on “The Times of Peri- 
cles,”’ ‘* Hazlitt as a Critic,” “‘An Excursion in 
[reland,” with several poetical pieces of more 
than ordinary merit. 

te Southern Literary Messenger is as solid, 
instructive and satisfactory as ever. Cne rises 
|from its perusal like a man who has appeased 
his hunger from a well filled table—in the best 
possible humour with the whole world. 


[Cadiz (Ohio) Republican. 
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Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Oassimeres, Westimgs, &e., 


selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
2. . “ waist “ “ Coat. of skirt. 


3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


No. - Round the waist. No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


el 5. Height, weight and shape of person. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


FOR VEST. 


Nv. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS 


AT GREATLY RE 


Lu™ & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have 
made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- 
don Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; 
and in many instances, at cob 2s) cent. less than the pre- 
sent selling prices in England—as follows: 


JOHN MURRAY. 

















Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. - $7 50 
Constitutional History. 2 vols. - 3 00 
Middle Ages. 3 vols. - - 7 30 

Byron’s Works. 17 vols. - - - 15 00 

royal 8vo. - - - 3 00 
Life do - - - 3 00 

Milman’s Gibbon. 6 vols. . - - 12 50 

Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols. 21 00 

Milman’s Horace. 8vo. boards. - - 6 50 

fEsop’s Fables. 8vo. - - - 3 00 

Arabian Nights. 3 vols. - - 5 50 


Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, 
morocco, &c. 


TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY. 





























Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo. - $5 00 

—_— sheep. - - 5 50 
— half calf. - - 5 50 | 
The above are the second edition w.th 300 pages o fnew | 

matter. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 3 vols. - 15 00 

half calf. - 16 50 

Potter’s Mechanics. 8vo. . . 50 

Optics. 8vo. - - - 50 

Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2vols.  - 00 

Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischylus. = - - 00 

Keats’s Poems. 25 


Fep. 8vo.  - 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. Philos. 
Latham’s English Language. 
Wills’: Outlines of Analysis. 
Petz) alt’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
Chrono.ogical Tabled. - 


2 vols. 


NORM RH COU OD 
= 
= 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome. 3 vols. 


























Guesses at Truth. 2 vols. - - 50 
8vo. - - - - 5 50 
EDWARD MOXON. 
Lamb’s Works. 8vo. - - - $3 75 
Standard English Dramatists. 6 vols. . 27 00 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 7 vols. - - 8 75 
Landor’s Works. 2 vols. 8vo. - - 8 50 
HENRY G. BOHN. 
Pictorial Germany. 8vo. - - - $3 00 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 8vo. - - 3 50 
Corpus Poctarum Latinorum. 8vo. - 4 50 
Valpy’s Shakspeare. 15 vols. - - 12 50 
Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. - - - 10 00 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. 4 vols, $5 00 
Pictorial History of England. 8 vols. - 25 00 
History of Thirty Years’ War. Vol. I. - 4 50 
Diffusion Society’s Atlas. - - ° 40 00 
Pictorial Bible. 4 vols. . - - 15 00 
Youatt on-the Dog. 8vo. - - - 1 25 
on the Horse. 8vo. - - - 2 00 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 7 vols. cloth. - 18 00 
half calf, - . - 22 50 
— half morocco, - - 24 00 
— half russia, - - - 24 00 
— full calf. - - - 25 00 
Cabinet Shakspeare. 12 vols. - - 5 50 
WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 
Farmer’s Library. 2 vols. 8vo. - - $5 50 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, half morocco, 3 25 
Modern Atlas, half morocco, - 3 25 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 32mo. morocco, - $0 20 
— grog ow - - - 0 42 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo. - - 2 50 
LONGMAN & CO. 
Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. - $10 00 
Macaulay’s History of England. Vols.land2, 5 00 





DUCED PRICES. 

















Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 00 
Southey’s Common Place Book, - - 3 00 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - - - 4 00 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - - - 120 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (Published at £5 5s.) 20 00 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3vols. - - - 1 3 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 25 
morocco gilt, - - 3 00 

Lalla Rookh, cloth, - - - 1 95 

; morocco gilt, - - 3 00 
Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. - - - 18 00 
Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; one dollar per No, 


AILLIAM 8S. ORR & CO. 





Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, - $6 25 
Juvenile Series, per volume, . 0 31 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 2 vols. - -50 
2 vols. half calf, - . 5 50 








W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 


Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry.8vo. $4 50 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1 25 

















— Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, 0 25 
Contributions to Science, - - 1 25 
— On Lime, - - - - 1 2 
Mulder’s Chemistry, - - - 5 40 
Alison’s History of Europe. 20 vols. post 8vo. 24 00 
8vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 15 00 
| Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 1 % 
| Blackwood’s Mag. from April, 1817 to Dec. 1846, 
| 60 vols. half calf, - - - 100 00 
| J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Glossary of Heraldry, - - 3 75 
Bishop Andrews’ Devotions, - 1 25 
Ken's Manual of Prayers, - - 25 
Tusser’s Husbandry . - . 75 
Homeri Ilias, - - - - 1 25 
Horatius, - - - - 63 
Holy Living and Dying. I vol. - - - 1% 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, - - - 63 
Tracts For Christian Seasons, - ~ « 18 
Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture, - ee 
Christian Scholar, - - - - 38 
Euripides, - - - ° « 2. 
Sophocles, - - ~ = - 75 
Thucydides. Two volumes. - - - 18 
DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW. 
Laird of Logan, - - - ° - $7 
Whistlebinkie, - ° . is 00 
Motherwell’s Poems, - - - To = 
Nursery Songs. - - - ° * 62 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Noad’s Chemical Analysis, - - - $1 50 
Muller’s Greek Literature, - - ee 
Watts’s Divine Songs, - - - - 100 
Browning’s Poems, “ ° 7 - 400 
Reid on Storms. 8vo. - - - 3 00 
Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
half morocco (published at £4 4s.) - 20 00 
The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 
Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2vols. 3 00 
ThARudimentary Treatises Published by Joan WEALE, 
at 25 cents each part, viz: 

Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 
neering. Pneumatics. Perspective. Art of Building.— 
Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 
ting. House Painting, &c. Draining Houses and Lands. 





Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 
Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 
ing Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 

L. & B. have also recently made Aa importations of 
| English Law Books, including the Common Law Reports, 
| East’s Reports, &c., which will be sold at very low pri- 
| ces. 

To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 
_ced that they can now offer the finest stock of Foreign 

Books for sale in this country. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON, 











ZIEBER’S GREAT PERIODICAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


\ . B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 
__miety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - - 
Godey’s Lady’s Book -~ - 
Sartain’s Union Magazine 


- $3 per annum 
3 “ 


$: 
- “ 
$2 


National Magazine - - - 4 ” 
N. Y.Knickerbocker~ - - - $5 ~ 
Democratic Review - - - $3 “ 
The Horticulturist - - - $3 os 
Albany Cultivator - - ae . 
Plough, Loom & Anvil - - $3 “ 
The Whig Review - ei a " 
Southern Literary Messenger - $5 . 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - $5 Pr 
Blackwood’s Magazine - - $3 " 
American Courier, . - - e 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - -Sisa * 
Holden’s Magazine - - - vey, 
Water Cure Journal - . - $i + 
London Quarterly Review - - $3 . 
Edinburgh “ os eh $3 - 
Westminster “ . - - $3 “és 
North British “ - - - $3 ° 
The London Lancet ae. - $5 9 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 * 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - $1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - - 31°50 - 
Littell’s Living Age - - - $6 si 
Eclectic Magazine - a aS . 
Phrenological Journal - - $1 is 
N. Y. Weekly Herald - = - $3 " 

ss . Tribune - - $2 “= 

“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 ” 

“ Literary World - + - $3 > 

“ Home Journal - - - $2 " 








His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, - $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 = 


Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 * 
Dublin Freeman’s Feamal, 10.00 “ 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 . 

- ” Dispatch, 10,00 - 

* . Times, 5.00 " 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 £ 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 4 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 ° 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 “ 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 S 


At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &zc., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

(Se Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


mail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Tu1rp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








INO. R. TIKOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographie Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 
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THOMAS R. PRICE & Co. NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
No. 89, Main Street, Richmond, Va. BOOKSELLERS, S77 ATIONERS, 


Keep constantly on hand a very large and superior stock of 


STAPLE & FANCY RETAILING 
DRY GOOWS, 


Selected with the greatest care and bought on the best 
possible terms. Their stocks consists in part of HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
Silks, and every new style of Dress Goods for Ladies. schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
J si § fe eo 8 > 
Linens of the best and purest styles imported. aay a 





AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e., 


No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


French Embroideries in Collars, Capes, etc. BOOKS 

Shawls of every new and desirable style. 

Mourning Goods of all kinds. | as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Domestic Goods, Blankets and Woollens. bag promptly as can be done. 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and all kinds of Goods for | Always on hand, a large and complete stock of 
Gentlemen’s Boys’ and Children’s wear. 
STATIONERY, 


January, 1850. 
both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 


HENRY W. QUARLES & CO. | PIANO FORTES, 
From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 


BOOTS, SHOES, TRUNKS, HATS, CAPS, faction they have given, together with the increased, and 


continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 








BONNETS, &c., &o. | superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 
: r Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
No. 21, Pearl Street, Richmond, Va. | in great variety. ’ 
H. W. Quar.es. J. THompson.' January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, Que- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher’s lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 3O cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher’s lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
france. 


ee 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. et. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


t= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*.* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock of curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 


TURNER & MUDGB, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 





Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
aud Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetories, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages ; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
musie for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instruments, Church Music, &c. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 


(post paid.) 





April, 1850. 
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Wha. LutHerR Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Apo.LrpnHus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., Sc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
yours”’ speak, came not from a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcester’s Pianos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 


where we saw the material of the instruments in | 


every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
ment of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


“We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


—-— ———— - ——- —— 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1anos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brilliancy of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 





corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
|are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 


March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. WM. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





W EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
‘Y scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
| Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
, Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
| lisher’s prices. 
| All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 

Orders from abroad meet with. prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 





RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 


Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
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No. 200, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 





Nos, 1 and 2, With numerous Illustrations. Price 25 cents each. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


© MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORKS, AND ENGINEERING : 


Designed for Practical Working-Men; and those intended for the Engineering Profession. 


EDITED BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil Engineers, London. 


To BE COMPLETED 1N 40 Nos., price 25 CENTS EACH. 


This will be the most practical, as well as the most perfect work ever published on Machines, 
Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering. The Mechanic, Engineer, or Machinist, from the 
time he commences his profession till he arrives at the zenith of the most successful professional 
career, will find this an indispensable work of reference. 

The volume will be of royal 8vo. size, containing nearly 2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 2000 cuts ; 
it will fill up a chasm that has long been a requirement to practical working-men, and those inten- 
ded for the engineering profession. It will present Working Drawings, aud Descriptions of every 
important Machine in practical use in the United States, and independent of its American value 
as embracing the results of American ingenuity, it will contain a complete treatise on Mechanics, 
Machinery, Engine-work, and the substance of at least a thousand dollars’ worth of books scat- 
tered in expensive folio volumes or magazines. 


II. 


THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D.D. 
Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” “* The Christmas Holidays in Rome,” etc., etc. 


One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Contents—I. Judaism; II. Grecian Philosophy; III. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; IV. 
Barbarism; V. The Pagan Mythology. 


Ill. 


James Mountjoy; or, I’ve been Thinking. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. BY A. 8. ROE. 


Two Parts, paper cover, price 75 cents.; cloth, 1 dollar. 


“This story is one of great simplicity, though of deep and absorbing interest. It opens upon 
you in such a quiet unobtrusive manner, and you are led along from step to step amid such life- 
like scenes, and among persons of such variety of character, that your feelings are at once enlist- 
ed and carried captive through the whole story. The Author will undoubtedly take a high stand 
among the writers of our country.” 


IN PREPARATION. 


A Historical Latin Reader. with a course of Imitative Exercises, together with Rules for trans- 
lating, Notes, References, &c. By A. Harkness. 12mo. ; 
Companion to Greek and Latin Lexicons, by Rich. With several hundred illustrations on wood. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January 


ee 
—— 


was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jourial of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 

with full characteristic extracts of important new works, | 
American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. 
Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
Do.uars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

{(@ All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


A great variety of 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March. 1850.] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. 1t is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of ourcountry. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1350.) 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 





Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordialgraise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 
[From the National Intelligencer.]} 


The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
cominends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 

[From the Washington Union.]} 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.]} 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.] 


The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the’Newark Daily Advertiser.] 
‘The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 
try. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Southern Atlas, (Montgomery, Ala.) 
Souruern Lirerary MEssenceEr. 


The March number of the above-named work 

has been received, filled as usual with original 
matter of a highly interesting character, some of 
the papers being written with a good deal of 
ability. 
_ The article on Edgar A. Poe is very well done. 
We wish more of our reviews would adopt a 
style similar to that employed by this magazine, 
the literary namby-pambyism of the day loudly 
calls for it. ‘There is a tone of manly indepen- 
dence observable, and true Southern feeling man- 
ifested, in many of the articles which appear 
in this periodical that we much admire, strongly 
reminding us of the better days of the Southern 
Review, and which should warmly recommend 
it to Southern support. 


From the Oquawka (Iil.) Spectator.) 


SourHern Literary Messencer for F'eb.— 
This excellent periodical for February is at hand, 
and we find its contents more than usually inter- | 
esting. A number of fine articles adorn its pa- 
ges—articles, which will bear comparison with| 
literary productions anywhere; and we have, | 
besides, several well written reviews by the pen| 
of the Editor, which are composed in a spirit of | 
candor that our modern erities do not often ex-| 
hibit. ‘The Editor also contributes a well-meri- | 
ted eulogy upon the late Philip Pendleton Cooke, | 
who has heretofore been a frequent contributor | 
to the ** Messenger.” 





From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 


The Southern Literary Messenger is ever wel- 
come. No one among the Magazines of the 
day, foreign or domestic, possesses higher claims 
upon the attention of American readers. The 
March number has a valuable article on Wm. | 
Godwin, by Tuckerman, one of our best writers—| 
a fresh, well written general review of Shaks- | 
peare, his origin, personal history. learning and | 
genius, in which the writer differs from most 
commentators in ascribing erudition to the man. 
Poe is also discussed with freedom and, we think, 
general fairness. We note also a creditable me- 





trical translation of the first book of the Aneid,| instructive and satisfactory as ever. 





some parts of which are worthy of the original. 


This excellent monthly is published at Richmond, | his hunger from a well filled table—in the best 


Va., by Mr. Jno. R. Tuompson, editor and pro-| 
prietor. | 


From the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—Ce recueil est, 
sans contredit, l'un des plus littéraires qui exist- 
ent aux Etats-Unis. Pour preuve, nous n’en 
voudrions qu’un seul fait; la livraison de mars, 
que nous avons sous les yeux, contient une no- 
velle traduction en vers anglais du ler chant de 
l'Enéide de Virgile. C’est certes la une étude 
essentiellement, purement littéraire, et qui peut- 
étre fera sourire certaines gens qui diront: (A 
quoi bon?) Un article philosophique sur Wil- 
liam Godwin, un essai sur Shakespeare, une re- 
vue des ouvrages d’Edgar Poe, se détachent sur 
d’autres articles moins considérables, mais égal- 
ment pleins d’intérét. The Seldens of Sherirood 
et la Reverie d'un bachelier viennent méler aux 
matiéres plus sérieuses le roman et la fantaisie. 


From the Banner of Temperance. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—At this time 
the press teems, and the country is absolutely 
overrun with trashy Magazines, and light litera- 
ture, in the shape of Monthlies and Annuals; 
whose chief merit seems to consist in the spar- 
kle of their pictures, or the empty glitter of their 
exterior, such things as in the world of literature, 
Carlyle would call “Rush-lights, and Sulphur- 
matches.” In this state of the case it is a mat- 
ter of sincere gratification to us, that there is to 
be seen in the hemisphere of Southern periodical 
literature, a “bright particular star,” beaming 
forth in the mid-heaven of a shining, and we 
trust, a successful career. ‘The Messenger, is 
unlike the literary “rush-lights” of the day, 
whose corruscations become no steady light to 
guide the footsteps of manly intellect, or aspiring 
thought, in its ardent pursuit of knowledge, or 
that * mighty mixture of the great and base”’ in 
the productions of Byron’s far-famed: 


“Scribbling crew, 
For notice eager, passing in long review ; 





The purity and elevated tone of its literature, 
and the taste and elegance of its intellectual em- 
bellishments constitute the solid and unpretend- 
ing magnificence of its worth. 


t= Southern Literary Messenger is as solid, 
from its perusal like a man who has appeased 


possible humour with the whole world. 
[ Cadiz (Ohio) Republican. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
FOR 1060, 
SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long-established and favorite monthly was commenced on the Ist of 
January last. In issuing its Prospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. Its character is 
well-known throughout the country. For nearly sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
cellence in periodical literature. The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
with articles from the best pens in the country. The contents will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screnrtiric character, such as dur- 


ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
forthcomiag volume, the Original Novel, of 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD, WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 
eontinue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PAIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 
Literature and Art. ‘The reader wil! find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 
French Capital. The political sagacity oi the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 
the National Intelligencer. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current, literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 


works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 
avowed. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 


monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. | sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about | Masters, according to the present laws. 
the first day of every month m the year. Twelve num-| 4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 | before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
per yolume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be | will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casn. ([ THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH | with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION | FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- | scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as svon as the first 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S | No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [= | continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will | any subscription be discontinued while any thing remaine 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus | due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 


5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 





JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


RicumonD, Vireinia,April, 1850. 
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INO. C. SHAFER, 
WAARHBANT BVATDROR, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Oassimeres, Westings, &o., 
selected by himself, from the various importatiogs in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. 
“ “ waist ‘*“ “ Coat. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. 


No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
ot skirt. 
6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


2. blens 5. Height, weight and shape of person. 


rump. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


.1. Round the waist. | 


FOR VEST. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. 


No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 


4. Height, weight and shape of person. 
By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 


find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 


and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 


explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS 


AT GREATLY RE 


[7 & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have 
made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- 
don Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; 
and in many instances, at 25 per cent. less than the pre- 
sent selling prices in England—as follows: 


JOHN MURRAY. 








Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. - $7 50 
Constitutional History. 2 vols. - 5 00 
Middle Ages. 3 vols. - - 7 50 

Byron’s Works. 17 vols. - - - 15 00 

— — royal 8vo. - - - 3 00 

— Life do - - - 3 00 

Milman’s Gibbon. 6 vols. - - - 12 50 


Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols. 21 00 


Milman’s Horace. 8vo. boards. - - 6 50 
ZEsop’s Fables. 8vo. - - - 3 00 
Arabian Nights. 3 vols. - - 5 50 


Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, 



































DUCED PRICES. 


Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 
Southey’s Common Place Book, - 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - - 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - - 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (Published at £5 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3vols. - . 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, 
morocco gilt, 
Lalla Rookh, cloth, - 
morocco gilt, 
Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. - . - 
Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; one dollar per No, 
WILLIAM S. ORR & CO. 
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Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, - $6 i 
Juvenile Series, per volume, - 0 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 2 vols. - ty 
2 vols. half calf, . - 57a) 








W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry.8vo. $4 50 





























Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1 25 
morocco, &c. Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, 0 25 
TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY. oe to Science, - - | hed 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo. - $5 00 @lulder’s a ei ‘ & 2 } 40 
eat : — if a s . | Alison’s History of Europe. 20 vols. post 8vo. 24 00 
= oe * . vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 15 00 
The above are the second edition u .th 300 pages ofnew gs.) Jece)’s Lectures on History of Literature 1% 
matter... : Blackwood’s Mag. from April, 1817 to Dec. 1846 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 3 vols. - 15 00 olf cs : 
basen , half calf. , 16 50 60 vols. half calf, . - - 100 00 
Potter’s Mechanics. 8vo. ee - 1 50! J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
Optics. 8vo. . i . 1 50 Rickman’s Gothic Architecture - 5 00 
Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2vols. - 6 50 Glossary of Heraldry, Pe . *; 73 
Linwood’s Lexicon to ASschylus. - - 3 00 Bishop Andrews’ Devotions, . 1 % 
Keats’s Poems. Fep. 8vo.  - ‘ “ 1 25 Kens Manual of Prayers, - . 25 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. Philos. 2 vols. 5 00 Tusser’s Husbandry, 2 ? . 75 
Latham’: English Language. - - 3.75 Homer Ilias, ¥ 4 ¥s , 1 % 
Wills’ Outlines of Analysis. - - 1 50, Horatius, : ? ° ° 63 
Petz alt’s Agricultural Chemistry. - - 1 25 | Holy Living and Dying.- 1 vol. - - 12 
Chrono vzical Tables. R . . 1 25 | St. Augustine’s Confessions, - - - 63 
Guesses at Truth. 2 vols. is 4 ia 2 50 | Tracts For Christian Seasons, - . - 19 
nts Lectures on the History of Rome. 3 vols. te — Church Architecture, - - 14 
vo. ~ ‘ i - 5 50} Christian Scholar, - ° “ - 250 
' . ‘ Euripides ~ - - - - 12 
Lamb’s Works tg paca mares $3 7 Sophocles, ; ; : . 2 = 
s. 8vo. - - - $3 75)" ‘ydi , a ° ° 5 
Standard English Dramatists. 6 vols. - 27 00 rae gig oo ge GI _- 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 7 vols. - - 8 75 , } SON, GLASGOW. 
Landor’s Works. 2 vols. 8vo. - - 8 50 foe . . “ . - $ 75 
peepee ‘histlebinkie, - . - - - 100 
ih Bey HENRY G. BOHN. Motherwell’s Poems, - - : - 1850 
Pictorial Germany. 8vo. - . - $3 00) Nursery Songs iy 
. ; on bs Ss £s- al ad - 7 - 62 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 8vo. - - 3 50 MISCELLAN 7 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 8vo. - 4 50 | Noad’s Chemical A al og ANEOUS. r 
Valpys Shakspeare. 15 vols. - - 1250 Muller’ Greek ‘score Lamy _ - - 13 
Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. - : - 10 00 Watts’s Divine a “ . : PH 
CHARLES KNIGHT. Browning's Poems, = - 32-2 > siesi O 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. 4 vols, $5 00 | Reid on Storms. 8vo.  - - - 3 00 
Pictorial History of England. 8 vols. - 25 00 | Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
History of Thirty Years’ War. Vol. [. - 4 50 half morocco (published at £4 4s.) - 2000 
Diffusion Society’s Atlas. = - - - 40 00 | The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 
aang ee. 4 va. é a a 15 09 | Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2vols, 3 00 
ouatt on the Dog. 8vo. - - - 1 25 | The Rudimentary Treatises Published by Joux Wravt 
; - on the Horse. 8vo. - - - 2 00 at 25 cents each part, park. 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 7 vols. cloth. . 18 60; Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
se a calf, - - - = 50 | ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 
, —_— “ 4 mannan, - - 24 00 | neering. Pneumatics. Perspective. Art of Building.— 
aa a “9 ia, - - - 24 00 | Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 
Cabin een ull ca ‘eh eul - - - 25 00 | ting. House Painting, &c. Draining Houses and Lands. 
abinet Shakspeare. vols, - - 5 50 Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 


WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 











Farmer's Library. 2 vols. 8vo. - - $5 50 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, half morocco, 3 25 
Modern Atlas, half morocco, - 3 25 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 32mo. morocco,  - $0 20 
roan. gilt, - - - 0 42 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo. - - 2 50 
LONGMAN & CO. | 
Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. - 


Maeaulay’s History of England. Vols.land2, 5 00 


English Law Books, including the Common 


Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 


| ing Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 


J.. & B. have also recently made large i of 
w Reports, 


' East’s Reports, &c., which will be sold at very low pri- 


ces. 
To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 


$10 00 , ced that they can now offer the finest stock of Foreign 


' Books for sale in this country. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON., 








CIBER S GREAT PERIOSIGAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


W . B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 
riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - - ~- $3 per annum 
= “ 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - $3 

Sartain’s Union Magazine - - $3 - 
National Magazine - - - $2 an 
N. Y. Knickerbocker - - - $5 ~ 
Democratic Keview - - - $3 * 
The Horticulturist - - - $3 wi 
Albany Cultivator - - - $1 S 
Plough, Loom & Anvil - . $3 * 
The Whig Review - - ~ $5 - 
Southern Literary Messenger - $5 4 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - $5 — 
Blackwood’sMagazine - - $3 " 
American Courier, - - - ” 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - - $1.50 “ 
Holden’s Magazine - - - $i . 
Water Cure Journal - . - $1 st 
London Quarterly Review - ~- $3 5 


Edinburgh “ ae ae 
Westminster “ « - - 
North British “ = - - 
The London Lancet - - - 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - $1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - - = 150 “ 
Littell’s Living Age - - - $6 - 


RPh 
ROVE 


wer 
= 


Eclectic Magazine . - - $5 r 
Phrenological Journal - = - $1 
N. Y. Weekly Herald -~ - $3 7% 
= ” Tribune - - $2 x 
“ Spiritof the Times - ~- $5 * 
“ Literary World - - ~- $3 ? 
“ Home Journal - - - $2 z 





His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, —_- $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 " 
Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10 00 9 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 10 00 “ 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 * 

os - Dispatch, 10,00 - 

9 ri Times, 5.00 “ 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 7m 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 “ 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 - 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 “ 

Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 “ 

At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

te Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks willbe 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


mail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Turrp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 





March, 1850. 








JNO. R. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 
Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 


Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 





FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. ‘The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographiec Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony. both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird te execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation’of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 














THOMAS R. PRICE & Co.! NASH & WOODHOUSE, 


No.-89, Main Street, Richmond, Va. BODKSELI TERS, STATIONERS, 


Keep constantly on hand a very large and superior stock of | 
STAPLE & FANCY RETAILING 
WIRY GOODS, 


Selected with the greatest care and bought on the best 





AND DEALERS IN 


| PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e., 
| No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


possible terms. Their stocks consi%ts in part of TF°HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
Silks, and every new style of Dress Goods for Ladies. 4 schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Linens of the best and purest styles imported. i ee 
French Embroideries in Collars, Capes, ete. BOOKS 
Shawls of every new and desirable style. : ; 
Mourning Goods of all kinds. | as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Domestic Goods, Blankets and Woollens. | O* promptly o0 can be'deue. 


’ ~- — Taet} ro s c ; ge 5 j . 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and all kinds of Goods for Always on hand, a large and complete stock of 
Gentlemen’s Boys’ and Children’s wear. 


STATIONERY, 
both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 


/ XN hw) Rh) 77 K / 
HENRY W. QUARLES & CO. PIANO PORTERS, 
From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 


BOOTS, SHOES, TRUNKS, HATS, CAPS, faction they have given, together with the increased, and 


continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
BONNETS, &c., &o. superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


Music, Musical Instruments, and-beautiful Fancy Goods 
| in great variety. 


January, 1850. 





No. 21, Pearl Street, Richmond, Va. 


H. W. QvuaRLes. J. THompson, | January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alite regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, Qur- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
france. 


ee 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


t# Books, Instruments, &§c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*.* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock of curious and valua- 
ble material, is in pressggnd copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those Mo request them. 
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TURNER & MUBS! 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 





121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
aud Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetorics, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
musie for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &c. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 
(post paid.) 
April, 1850. 
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Wma. Lutwer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


ApoLrpHus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
ours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
But from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcester’s Pianos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment ofthe parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 

* are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
meut of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


“We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1anos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brilliancy of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense ofa 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 

March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


ooo 


GEO. M. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey's 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 


— 


JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MIN STREET, 








Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


se Mes Ob ibaawie “anes Parle ebay 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 
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No. 200, BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


QB. HVFALLTOA & GE. 


Nos, 1 and 2, With numerous Illustrations. Price 25 cents each. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 


MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORKS, AND ENGINEERING : 


Designed for Practical Working-Men; and those intended for the Engineering Profession. 


EDITED BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil Engineers, London. 


To BE COMPLETED IN 40 Nos., PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


This will be the most practical, as well as the most perfect work ever published on Machines, 
Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engineering. The Mechanic, Engineer, or Machinist, from the 
time he commences his profession till he arrives at the zenith of the most successful professional 
career, will find this an indispensable work of reference. 

The volume will be of royal 8vo. size, containing nearly 2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 2000 cuts ; 
it will fill up a chasm that has long been a requirement to practical working men, and those inten- 
ded for the engineering profession. It will present Working Drawings, and Descriptions of every 
important Machine in practical use in the United States, and independent of its American value 
as embracing the results of American ingenuity, it will contain a complete treatise on Mechanics, 
Machinery, Hagine-wreck; and the substance of at least a thousand dollars’ worth of books scat- 
tered in expensive folio volumes or magazines. 


II 


THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP, D.D. 


Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” “ The Christmas Holidays in Rome,” etc., etc. 
One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


Contrents—I. Judaism; II. Grecian Philosophy; III. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; IV. 
Barbarism; V. The Pagan Mythology. 


Ill. 


James Mountjoy; or, I’ve been Thinking. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. BY A. S. ROE. 


Two Parts, paper cover, price 75 cents.; cloth, 1 dollar. 


“This story is one of great simplicity, though of deep and absorbing interest. It opens upon 
ou in such a quiet unobtrusive manner, and you are led along from step to step amid such life- 
like scenes, and among persons of such variety of character, that your feelings are at once enlist- 
ed and carried captive through the whole story. The Author will undoubtedly take a high stand 
among the writers of our country.” 


IN PREPARATION. 


A Historical Latin Reader. with a course of Imitative Exercises, together with Rules for trans- 


lating, Notes, References, &c. By A. Harkness. 12mo. 
Companion to Greek and Latin Lexicons, by Rich. With several hundred illustrations on wood. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jourial of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every | themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work; 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the | nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
times; including weekly original comments upon and | this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, | something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 


[May, 1850, 


—_—__.. 








——. 


in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 

REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- | have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological | bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York | most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- | catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- |criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 





i dbteeetuneinmannill 


eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 

with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 

PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 

ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 
Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 


Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of, 


Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DoLiars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most-liberal 
terms. 

t-— All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March. 1850. ] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every nam- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1350.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 

Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 

of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
|estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
| just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
| try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 

taste. 

[From the National Intelligencer.] 


| The object of the publishers is a goed one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
| commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
| cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
| character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
| for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”’ to those to whom 

the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
| or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
| criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
| ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
| from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
| wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 
[From the Washington Union.] 


| This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
| cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
'do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
| the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
| man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
| vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
| reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present edifors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 

If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
| going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
| the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.] 


The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser] 


The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 
try. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS,—Continued, 


Evements or Naturat Partosorny: by Alonzo Gray, 
A. M., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
We have been often puzzled to understand how young 

ladies were carried through the whole circle of sciences, 

along with a multitude of other studies, in the two or 
three years of an academic course. But this little volume 
gives us some insighit into the process. It is a duodecimo 
of some 400 pages, illustrated by 360 wood cuts, and em- 
bracing items upon all subjects of physical science, Me- 
chanical Powers, Hydrodynamics, Acoustics, Optics, 

Electricity, Pneumatics, Caloric, &c., &c., Of course, it 

is very brief upon each topic, furnishing indeed little more 

than the names and general maxims, without anything like 
intelligible explanation. At the toot of each page are ques- 

tions to be answered. Here is a specimen from page 323, 

about the Magnetic Telegraph. 

“ House’s Telegraph. ‘This instrument is much more 
complicated than the preceding, (Morse’s). 
signs, types are used, and each word is printed, so as to 
be read like any other print: 

“ Bain’s Telegraph. This instrument does not depend 
upon magnetism, but the electricity is made to mark pa- 
per, which is chemically prepared so as to be affecied 
by it. 

“ Question. Describe House’s and Bain’s telegraphs.” 

Of course, the young lady philosopher can answer in 
the words of the text, and will have a clear comprehen- 
sion of the subject. Our readers cannot fail also to be 
enlichtened, and must thank us for so much valuable in- 
formation, contained in so small a space, and acquired 
with so little trouble. 


This work is probably as good as any of its kind, and | 


can be had at Messrs. Morris & BrotrHer’s. Itis got 
up in handsome style. 





RepPresENTATIVE Men. By Ralph W.Emerson. Bos- | 


ton: Phillips, Samson & Co. 1850. 

The sense of sight is in many persons defective in some 
particular. One man isa poor judge of distances, another 
of forms, a third cannot distinguish colors, a fourth is in- 
sensible to a certain color. We think there is something 
like this in the intellect. Some people are capable of 
comprehending language and ideas, that convey no mean- 
ing to others. And we are precisely in the latter predica- 


ment, as regards this author. We do not mean that we | 


never understand him. Now and then we catch a glimpse 
ot his intention, sometimes even a clear view of some ne- 


tion; but for the most part, his writings are to us as unin- | 


tellizible, as if they were composed in an unknown tongue. 


We suppose it is our misfortune ; but we share it with so | 


many of the intelligent men of our acquaintance, that we 
are not inconsolable. It is not merely that his language 
is quaint—so is that of old Burton, of Chaucer, of the 
great Lord Bacon; itis notbecause of its inversion and inti- 
cacy—few or no writers have more of these traits of style 
than Shakspeare and Milton; yet we can read, and do 
read, the authors in question, with (we trust) a tolerable 
appreciation of them. And we have, in more industrious 
days, spent time not unprofitably with the crabbed and 
pedantic Sir Edward Coke himself. But Mr. Emerson is 
our Sphinx. He propoundeth riddles; which we cannot 
guess, and swalloweth us up, in punishment of onr auda- 
cious ignorance. We are grateful; that the penalty is but 
temporary; and that we escape after a time from the gulf 
of darkness into the genial and accustomed light of com- 
mon earth. More than once, we have resolved to tempt 
the cabalistic conjuror no more; but curiosity too often 





Instead of 








| draws us back to listen to his mysterious incantations 
and to be again bewildered. 

His new book, in “ Seven Lectures,” has the marks of 
his paternity upon it. To borrow a phrase of Mr. Wil- 
lis, the style in something like “Carlyle and water,” with 
a decided tincture of mud in addition. The thoughts are 
his own, and we perceive no resemblance to any thing in 
our library, except to Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship.”’ But, as we do comprehend something of the lat- 
ter, and do not understand Mr. Emerson, we are unable to 
pronounce how far they are cognate to one another. 

Mr. Emerson, talkmg of man’s attainments in physical 
science has this extraordinary passage—‘ The reason 
why he kuows about them is, that he is of them; he has 
just come out of nature, or from being a part of that thing. 
Animated chlorine knows of chlorine, and incarnate zinc, 
of zinc. Their quality makes his career; and he can va- 
riously publish their virtues, because they compose him. 
Man, made of the dust of the world, does* not forget his 
origin; and ad/ that is yet inanimate will one day speak 
and reason. Unpublished nature will have its whole se- 
crettold. Shall we say that guartz mountains will pul- 
verize into innumerable Werners, Von Buchs, and Beau- 

_monts, and the laboratory of the atmosphere holds in solu- 
tion I know not what Berzeliuses and Davys?” 

What stony hearted geologisis and wmdy chemists we 
shall have in the fulness of time, according to this Sympa- 
thy-system! By the same rule, our naturalists will be 
all beasts, and our ketanists merely cabbage heads. We 
suspect, indeed, that Mr. Emerson has some affinity with 
this last-named school—he must be of theartichoke. You 

}may tuke him into your mouth, and chew him forever ; it 
is nothing but a tough, pithy, insipid, ever-swelling mass 
of fibres, from which no degree of mastication can extract 
flavor or nourishment. 





Companion TO OLLENDORF’S New Meruop or LEARN- 
| ine FRENCH, By Geo. W, Greene. New York and 
Philadelphia. D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 
This appears to be a very unpretending and useful little 
book, containing dialogues, vocabulary, &c., andintended 
for the use of the student as soon as he has learnt enough 
about the verbs to enable him to translate. The preface 
repeats an old lesson, whichis too often forgotten in these 
_days of progress—“ It is of no use to attempt to make a 
play of study. Any thing that is worth learning is worth 
working for; and any body that offers to carry you up a 
hill without your perceiving it, offers what he knows he 
cannot perform.” 


The book is for sale by Mr. J. W. Ranpoupn. 





FaTHER ARBOT, OR THE Home Tourist, by W. Gil- 
| more Simms. 1849. 

This it a republication of certain papersy which appear- 
‘ed in the Charleston Mercury in the summer of 1849. Its 
plan seems to have been borrowed from the confab of 
Christopher North and his subordinates in Blackwood ; 
and its design the recommendation of the vicinity of 
Charleston as a place of resort for Southern families in 
summer. tt has many passages of spirit; but is calcula- 
ted too exclusively for the meridian of South Carolina, to 
| be highly relished elsewhere. The admirers of its popu- 
lar author will find it not unworthy of his other produc- 
tions. 





| We are most reluctantly compelled to defer till our 
| néxt number, notices of many excellent works recently 
| published by Putnam, the Harpers, the Appletons, &c. 
The press has been unusually active during the present 
| month, and our table is loaded with volumes of more 
than ordinary interest. 
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Messenger.—The March | 


of this interesting 


Southern 
number 


Literary 
and ably conducted 
journal has been received, and contains an unu- 
sually rich treasure of valuable articles. It is 
really strange that every Southern man who has 
the abifity, does not subscribe to this periodical— | 
a work which contains more valuable knowledge | 


in one number than can be found in a whole vol- 


ume of the trashy and lack-a-daisacal stuff gen- 
erally seen on parlor 
sixteen years, 


tables. This journal, for 
has been devoted to the interests 
of the South—to its institutions and its literature 
—and we say to every Southern man, come up 
to it support, aid your own productions, and give 
to this work the generous encouragement which 
its merits so justly claim at your hands.— Mem- 
phis Daily Enquirer. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—T he April num- 
ber of this sterling periodical has already come 
to hand, and we are pleased to see that, so far 
from deteriorating, the Messenger still fully sus- | 
tains the high position which it attained some 
yers ago among the ablest and most interesting 
periodicals of our country. 

There is but one rival in the long list of pop-| 


ular and ably conducted American periodicals 
that now adorn our literature, that can safely and 
successfully challenge a critical comparison with 
the Southern Literary Messenger. 

The present number contains some articles of 
great intrinsic merit, embracing in their range | 
subjects of deep and general interest.—Zanes- 
ville Gazette. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—The agent in 
this city, Mr. Northington, has placed upon our 
table the April number of the Messenger, con- 
taining a rich treasury of information and literary 
enjoyment. Those who are dispoged to advance 
the cause and elevate the standard of Southern 
literature, should sustain this excellent periodi- 
cal, whose accomplished and enterprising editor 


hance its interest and extend its usefulness. Vir- 
ginians, especially, should feel it incumbent on 
them to give it a large circulation, as it is issued 
here amongst us by one of Virginia’s gifted sons. 
Southern Argus. Norfolk, Va. 


The month of March has brought us again our 
welcome visitant, the “ Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,”’ and with it our friend Ik Marvel. We 
like him and his pleasant fancies, bringing us 
fire-lit visions of the beautiful and true. Our 
peep into the family circle at Sherwood was, as 
usual, delightful, as is everything else in this 
work. 

It always comes to us like a cup of cold wa- 
ter, after trying in vain to quench our thirst with 
the dew-drops of other magazine literature. 














i both instruction and entertainment. 


vit will continue to command. 


| enger, édité par M. John R. Thompson. 


leaves no stone unturned by which he may en- | 
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iT he Messenger is publishe d by Jno. R. Thomp- 
son, Richmond, Va., at the low price o 
annum.—WN. W. 


of bald) per 
Dollar Weekly. 


the Knoxville Register. 
Southern Literary Messenger.—As a just trib- 


From 


ute to the merits of this sterling periodical, pub- 


lished at Richmond, Va., we republish and fully 


endorse the following notice of it from the Knick- 
erbocker for February.— 


‘‘ We have for some time intended, on receiv- 
ing each successive issue of the “ Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger” monthly magazine, to express 
our gratification that a purely literary periodical, 
of its high character, should be so well sustain- 


-ed in the southern section of our glorious repub- 


lic. We find invariably in its well filled pages 
Its contrib- 


utors are many of them in the front rank of our 


intellectual men and women, and it is edited by 
|the proprietor, Juno. R. 


Thompson, Esq., with 
equal talent and good taste. A contempt for 
literary humbugeousness, a discriminating criti- 
cal judgment, “and a pure aud flowing style, are 
apparent in the editorial department, which is 
evidently well sustained only by unwearied in- 
dustry. We have sincere pleasure in commend- 
ing the ‘Messenger’ to that public favor which 
it has well deserved, and which we are confident 
It is well printed 
in ‘that first appeal 
it leaves nothing to be de- 


upon firm white paper; 
whieh is to the eye’ 
sired.” 


Southern Literary Messenger.—Parmi les publications 


|périodiques qui brillent au premier rang de ce cété de 


l’ Atlantique, il en est une dont la Virginie doit s’enor- 
cueillir a juste titre; c’est le Southern Literary Mess- 
Dans le dernier 


numéro de cette intéressante revue, nous remarquons, 


| comme dans les précédentes livraisons, un godt soutenu 
‘et un choix irréprochable d’articles brillants. 


William 
Godwin, par exemple, est une étude philosophique et 
littéraire d’une portée sérieuse, et dans laquelle l’on trouve 
Ce travail est 
ruckerman, et c’est 
Nous citerons aussi 
| une traduction en vers du ler Chant de l’Enéide, dont 
| auteur, trop modeste, reste dans lombre, et c’est un 
tort 


nombre d’apercus vrais, ingénieux, élevés. 
du a la plume élégante de M. H. T." 
la une recominendation suffisante. 


i notre avis, car pour classique que soit son ceuvre, 
Ii faut en effet 
lune grande persévérance jointe 4 un amour dévoué de 
| art, pour entreprendre de semblables études. Ne fut- 
| ce qu’a ce titre la, et abstraction faite du mérite méme de la 
| traduction, il y aurait injustice a ne pas accorder a l’auteur 
les encouragements et les éloges auxquels ont droit tous 
ceux qui, comme lui, travaillent avec 
| progrés de la littérature américaine. 

Revue du Nouveau-Monde. 


—— 


SourHern LITERARY MEssenGER.—Our favorite month- 
ly, the Messenger, for April, has also come to hand, offer- 


elle n’en est pas moins fort estimable. 


conscience aux 


ing a long list of highly interesting papers, which, how- 


ever, we have not yet had time thoroughly to examine. 


{f ripe scholarship, independent criticism, sound doctrine 
in art, literature and political science, correct morals, and 
a graceful diversion in polite learning deserve encourage- 
ment, the Literary Messenger should be largely patron- 
ised.— Southern Atlas, Montgomery, Ala, 
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 WESSENGER MONTHLY AQYEWTSER. 


Vou. I. RICHMOND, JUNE, 1850. No. 6. 














JNO. C. SHAFER, 
BMBARHBARS SAR OR. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 








Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Westings, &e., 


selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 
reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 





No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
_.”-. -~ Se ©. * Coe. of skirt. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 
FOR PANTS. 
No. 1. Round the waist. No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


= * sen. 


5. Height, weight and shape of person. 
- From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots, 





e039 


FOR VEST. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. 


No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 


4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


: By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 

; find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions, 


N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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“STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS — 


AT GREATLY REDUGED PRICES. 


Lo x & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have 
made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- 
don Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; 


and in many instances, at 25 
sent selling prices in Englane 


JOHN MURRAY. 


Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. 








+ aay et, Life 


Milman’s Gibbon. 
Cc ampbell’ s Lives of the C thane ellors. 
Milman’s Horace. 
fEsop’s Fables. 
Arabian Nights. . 
Copies of the ty alia half and full bound, in calf, | —— Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1] 
morocco, &c. 


TAYLOR, WALTON, 


Constitutional History. 
Middle Ages. 
Byron’s Works. 17 





2 vols. 


Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo. 


ee 











a 
7 vols. 
8v o. boards. ° 


& MABERLY. 


a cent. less than the pre- 
as follows: 


50 
00 
50 


00 | 


00 | 
O0 | 


of 
00. 


50 | 
00 | 


50 | 


The above are the second edition with 300 pages o fnew 


matter. 


Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 
half calf. - 





Potter’s Mechanics. 
Optics. 














3 vols. 


Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2 vols. 
Linwood’s Lexic on to “Ese hylus. - 


Keats’s Poems. 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. P hilos. 
Latham’s English Language. 


Wills’s Outlines of Analysis. 


Petzl alt’s Agricultural Chemis try. - 


Chronologic al Tables. 
Guesses at Truth. - 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on ‘the History of Rome. ‘ 

8vo. 


Lamb’s Works. 
Standard English Dramatists. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 


Landor’s Works. 


EDWARD MOXON. 


6 vols. 


7 vols. - 

2 vols. 8vo. - 
HENRY G. BOHN. 
Pictorial Germany. 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 
are Poetarum Latinorum. 

bi y’ *s Shakspeare. 

ge’s Portraits. 


CH ARLES KNIGH T. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. 
Pictorial History of England. 


8vo. - 


8vo. 


15 vols. - 


. 


8 vols. 


History of Thirty Years’ War. Vol. I. 


Diffusion Society’s Atlas. 
‘ Pictorial Bible. 
Youatt on the Dog. 8vo. 
on the Horse. 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 








Cabinet Shakspeare. 








half morocco, 








7 vols. cloth. 


12 vols. - 
WILLIAM TEGG & CO. 


Farmer’s Library. 2 vols. 8vo. - 


Findlay’s Classical Atlas, half morocco, 





Stewart on the Mind. 

L ONGM AN & Co. 
Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 





Modern Atlas, half moroce 0, 


Johnson’s Dictionary. 32mo. morocco, 





2 vols. 


4 vols. 


15 
16 


$5 5 


35 
3: 
$0) 
0 
2 


$10 


Vols. 1 and 2, 5 


00 
50 
30 
50 
50 
v0 


00 
00 
59 
C0 
00 


00 
00 


2 50 


00 
00 
00 
a0 


00 
Of) 




















Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 00 
Southey’s Common Place Book, - . 3 00 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - - - 4 00 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - 12 00 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (Published at £5 ds.) 20 00 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3vols. - - 1 25 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 25 
morocco gilt, - - 3 00 

Lalla Rookh, cloth, - - - 1 35 

morocco gilt, - - 3 00 

Cresey’s Engineering. 8vo. - - . 18 00 


Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; one dollar per No. 
WILLIAM 8. ORR & CO. 

















| Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, - $6 25 
Juvenile Series, per volume, - 0 31 
' Chambers’s Enc yclope Nia. 2 vols. - 250 
2'vols. half calf, . - 5 50 
W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. $4 50 
25 
— Catechism of Agric ultural Chemistry, 0 25 
—— Contributions to Science, - . 1 25 
'———- On Lime, - - - - 1 2 
Mulder’s Chemistry, - - - 5 40 
Alison’s History of Europe. 20 vols. post 8vo. 24 00 
8vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 15 60 
Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 1 25 
Blac kwood’s Mag. from April, 1817 to Dec. 1846, 
60 vols. half calf, - - - 100 00 
J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Glossary of Heraldry, - - 3 75 
Bishop Andrews’ Devotions, - 1 25 
Ken's Manual of Prayers, - . 95 
‘Tusser’s Husbandry, - - - 75 
Homeri Llias, - - - - 1 25 
Horatius, - . - - 63 
Holy Living and Dying. Ilvol. - - - 1% 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, - - - 63 
Tracts For Christian Seasons, = - - . = 
Barr’s Anglican Church Architecture, — - - 123 
Christian Scholar, - - - - 2530 
Euripides, - - - - - 125 
Sophocles, - - - - - 75 
Thucydides. Two volumes. - - 1% 
DAVID ROBERTSON, GL ASGOW. 
Laird of Logan, - - - - - $ 75 
Whistlebinkie, - - - - - 100 
Motherwell’s Poems, - - - . 2a 
Nursery Songs. - - - 62 
MISCEL LANEOUS 

Noad’s Chemical Analysis, - - $1 50 
Muller’s Greek Literature, - - - 150 
Watts’s Divine Songs, - : - - 100 
Browning’s Poems, - - - - 400 
Reid on Storms. 8vo. - - ° 3 00 

Engineer and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
half morocco (published at £4 4s.) - 20 00 
The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 


Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2 vols. 3 00 
The Rudimentary Treatises Published by Joan Wear, 
at 25 cents each part, viz: 

Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
ural Philosophy. Miner: alogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 
neering. Pneumatics. Pe rspective. Art of Building.— 
Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 





ting. House Painting, &c. Draining Houses and Lands. 


‘Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinking and Boring. Use of 


Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 
ing Rocks and Qu: urying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 


| English Law Books, including the Common Law Reports, 
| Last’s Reports, &e., which will be sold at very low pri- 
ces. 

To their stock of Miscellancous French Books, L. & B. 
have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 
ced that they can now offer the finest steck of Foreign 

sooks for sale in this country. 





. & & B. have also recently made. large a of 
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AND CHEAP BOOK 


COLEMAN & STETSON, 








GREAT PERIODICAL 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 





\ riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - - - $3 per annum 
Godey’s Lady’s Book - - $3 - 
Sartain’s Union Magazine - - $3 - 
National Magazine - - $2 a 
N. Y. Knickerbocker - - - $5 te 
Democratic Review - - - $3 % 
The Horticulturist - - ee “ 
Albany Cultivator - - - $1 ” 
Plough, Loo & Anvil - - $3 ‘« 
The Whig Review - - - $5 * 
Southern Literary Messenger - $9 a“ 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - $5 ns 
Blackwood’s Magazine - - $3 _ 
American Courier, - - - $2 < 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - -Sl30 * 
Holden’s Magazine - - - $i “ 
Water Cure Journal - - - $1 = 
London Quarterly Review - - $3 . 
Edinburgh “ - - $3 = 
Westminster “ “ - - $3 . 
North British “ “s - - $3 = 
The London Lancet - - - $5 sd 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 “ 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - $1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - - - $1.50 ” 
Littell’s Living Age - - - $6 n 
Eclectic Magazine - - - $5 “i 
Phrenological Journal - - $l 7 
N. Y¥. Weekly Herald -— - $3 " 
“ 4 Tribune - - $2 “ 
“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 " 
* Literary World - - - $3 sa 
“ Home Journal - - - $2 


His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 a 


Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 9 
Dublin Freeman’s loounal. 10.00 ve 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 * 

¥ . Dispatch, 10,00 " 

ss ” Times, 5.00 - 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 - 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 “ 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 ¥ 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 

Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 

At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

Ie Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


mail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Turrp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








JNO. R. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY 


AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 


Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA " 
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: alit 
| OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; po 
$ 
and 
) Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished of | 
| Artists of Germany. The text RAR 
a } 
| TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., ouv 
add 
i Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
HY Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five BO 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
‘19 Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 
| RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 
iy I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the Fro 
1 Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and by | 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- hoo 
i; venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an shil 
| amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographie 


Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. Fro 
Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 


oneal 








i doubt that the libera)] enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work obts 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 

(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. Fro 
1 New York, September 21, 1849. Fro 
| pric 
nist 
| 





IMPORTANT TO NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
; COUNTRY MERCHANTS he 
: L ° } 
| BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, cn 
: an 
: A. T. STEWART & CO. ne * 6 frau 
Have now in store, and are constantly receiving 
| by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, XC 
1 complete assortment of Goods expressly calcu-| wo 139 Main Street Richmond, Virginia. B 
} lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, { sold 
of— . HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, sult 
( French and English Prints, Jaconets and schools, library committees, and the learned profes- cen’ 
Organdis. sions, for supplying such S 
i Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. BOOKS cals 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambrays. ties 
French and Scotch Embroideries. as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and T 
Mantillas, Shawls and Scarfs, as promptly as can be done. a 
» of all prices and materials. ‘ Always on hand, a large and complete stock in 
Lawn, Linen Cambric, and Silk Handkerchiefs, ss 
plain, printed and embroidered. STATIONERY, 
English, French and German Hosiery. both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. c 


Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, &c. &c. PIANO FORTES, rate 
They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- | 

boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- | From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 

tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain | 343; Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
4b Geiaiier d i ; ‘ted V | The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 

and furniture goods, as well as importe ene- ' faction they have given, together with the increased, and 

tian, Dutch, Ingrain. 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and | continued hana the them, are good evidences of their 





Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, superior character. Prices as low as at the North. * 
to the trade, on their usual liberal terms, and at| Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods cen 
extremely low prices. im great variety. ble 


New York, Broadway and Reade St.,May,1850. January, 1850. ple: 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, Que- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them, 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 ceuts for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
aud when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
frauc. 


nd 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


[# Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates. to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENINGTON, 
No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*,* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cans: additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 








































} te @ TR 
TURNER & WUDGE 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 
No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 





Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetorics, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
musie for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &e. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 
(post paid.) 















April, 1850. 
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AvoLpHus Morris. Wm. LuruHerR Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester’s Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“‘ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
yours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as * Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcester’s Pianos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
ment of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


“We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 
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and volume of tone,-and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1anos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
WorcESTER, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 


| Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
| Corporation of Lynchburg. 


March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. MI. WEST & BROTHER, 


‘Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 


cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


\ EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
: scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 

All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 

Orders from abroad meet with prowpt attention, and 
prices shail in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 


JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 
DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
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English and American Literature. 


: Lonpon, 142, Srranp. 
To the American Reader. 


I VENTURE to call your attention to the advantages and facilities which I possess for the trans- 
action of all business connected with English and American Literature, in the belief that you will 
find it to your interest to avail yourself of them, should you require any commissions executed in 
this country, either for the sale of American Publications here, or for the purchase of Old and 
New English Books for the American market. 

Being favourably known to all the London Trade as a large purchaser of English Books for 
exportation, I am enabled to execute orders for New Books on more favourable terms than most 
London Houses ; and I am prepared to give to those who favour me with their orders all the ad- 
vantages I obtain, charging only a moderate commission for my trouble. 

I make up parcels and cases by every steamer for the principal cities of the United States, and 
should be happy to forward to you, atregular intervals, Catalogues and Sample-copies, as soon as 
out, of all important New Books, and to execute your orders for any such as will be demanded by 
your connexion. 

The large quantities of Old Books which I am constantly purchasing for exportation, enable 
me to buy at the cheapest rates, and cause me to be supplied with numbers of all the Old Book 
Catalogues issued in the United Kingdom, copies of which I could transmit to you for circulation 
amongst your customers, with a view of receiving orders for the Books they may select. Orders 
for Old Books, transmitted through me, are more likely to secure the Books than if sent through 
any other agent; for, in consequence of the promptness and regularity with which my business 
is conducted, and the punctuality of cash payments to the Old Booksellers, to whom it is impor- 
tant, they feel that confidence which causes them to execute my orders eagerly, giving me the pref- 
erence when any particular Books happen to be ordered by others at the same time, and allowing 
me the most liberal discount. 

In addition to. the Agency for executing General Foreign Orders for new books, and old ones 
selected from particular Catalogues, I can offer advantages, in one respect, not presented by any 
other London House :—a channel for the regular supply to the principal Proviucial Booksellers of 
the United Kingdom, and to Foreign Houses, of such Second-hand Books as they require for im- 
mediate orders, having long been an acknowledged desideratum, and the delay and difficulty which 
hitherto have attended the efforts to procure them from the metropolis, having in many cases caused 
Booksellers distant from London to decline the execution of orders for Second-hand Books, unless 
selected from a specified Catalogue, I have been induced to nndertake the establishment of an 
Agency to meet the wants of the Country and Foreign Trade in this particnlar. From the expe- 
rience which I have gained in conducting extensive American Agencies, the constant communi- 
cation which I have for some time past maintained with nearly all the principal Booksellers in 
town and country, and possessing the services of a person of great experience, who has a thorough 
knowledge of Old Books of every kind, and of their value,—I am conscious of having unusual 
facilities for the prompt and efficient execution of all commissions which may be entrusted to me. 
This being the case, discretionary orders may with confidence be transmitted to me, for costly or 
rare books, either naming at the same time the price the purchaser is willing to go to, or leaving it 
to depend upon the market value of the work required, relying upon the experience at my com- 
mand as a guarantee that more will not be given than is necessary, and on my assurance that the 
price given will be invariably the price charged, with the addition of a stipulated commission. 

As the largest importer and vendor of American Books in England, I beg to add, that I shall at 
all times be glad to have any New American Publication brought under my notice by means of a 
sample, inclosed to my Agents, accompanied with price for 25, 50, or 100 copies; and, should you 
feel disposed to consign to me any suitable works on commission, I shall be happy to use all avail- 
able means to promote their sale. 


Orders for English Books, accompanied with a remittance, or satisfactory reference, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

Having been long known to the undermentioned Gentlemen, with whom I am in constant com- 
munication, I can confidently refer you to them for evidence of the business-like manner in which 
my Agency is conducted. 


Messrs. Lirrie and Brown, Boston. 

Messrs. Crospy and Nicno.x, Boston. 

Messrs. Barruxrtrr and Wre.rorp, New York. 
Mr. Joun Pentneron, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


Tee LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jourial of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work; 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the | nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
times; including weekly original comments upon and | this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day,| something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
&c., under the following general arrangement : in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 

ORIGINAL PAPERS abiiity, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 

of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 

of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- | have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York | most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli-| catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- | criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 








es 
——$__$—. 








eign Journals, 


REVIEWS, 


| and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, | estly and fearlessly to report. ‘Take it altogether it is 


American and Foreign. 
PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications .of the day, 
of special interest. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 


Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of 


Miscellany. 
In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 


the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings | 


of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
bestmanner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 


pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- | 


ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
Dotiars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

{-# All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850. ] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. 1t is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1850.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 

Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


| just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
| taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
| try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 


taste, 
[From the National Intelligencer.} 

The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
| character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
| for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”’ to those to whom 


_ the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 


| or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 


| 
} 


| criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 

| ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 

| from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.} 


This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
| reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


' 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.] 


The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser] 
The very best paper of the kind published in this ¢oun- 
try. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Washington Globe. 
The Southern Literary Messenger. Joun R. THomp- 


son, Editor and Proprietor, Richmond, Va. 

“The May number of the Southern Literary 
Messenger has been issued. It contains two ex- 
cellent articles from correspondents at Paris— 
Readings from Lord Bacon—Landscape Paint- 
ers, by Lanman—A notice of the lamented Cal- 
houn—Origin and History of the Court of Chan- 
cery—Letter from New Y ork—Original Poetry— 
Notices of New Works, &c. The Messenger, 
under Mr. Thompson's control, is a periodical 
which ean be praised without doing violence to 
one’s sense of critical justice. We hope to see 
it thrive.” 

We take the foregoing from the Alerandria 
Gazette, and will add, that we hope also that the 
Messenger will thrive. The number for this 
month has some excellent original articles. The 
letters from Paris are very interesting—one, ac- 
companied by a poetical translation of the cele- 
brated Marseilles Hymn, which it is extremely 
difficult to render into English so as to be suffi- 
ciently literal, and to preserve, at the same time, 
the spirit and vigor of the original. This trans- 
lation comes as near doing this, perhaps nearer, 
than any other that has been attempted. 

In this number of the Messenger there is a dis- 
sertation on the Origin and History of the High 
Court of Chancery, which is highly creditable to 
the learning and research of the writer. He 
ought to write more. 





From the Nueces Valley, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—It is sel- 
dom we meet with a periodical, among the nu- 
merous and varied publications of the day, that 
contains a greater variety of highly interesting 
original reading matter than is to be found in the 
Messenger. Although years have elapsed since 
we have had the pleasure of perusing its pages, 
still we do not discover any material change in 
the style or in the character of the selections. 
The Messenger continues to retain its former re- 
putation as a Literary journal. We have hur- 
riedly read over the first four numbers of the 16th 
volume, and we do not know when we have met 
with such a rich literary treat. The subjects are 
generally of an interesting and exciting charac- 
ter; while instructive, they are also entertaining. 
The reader is led along through rich and beau- 
tiful scenes of literary lore, diversified with dark 
or lighter shades of the sentimental, now and 
then tinged with the gayest coloring of romance. 
The Bachelor’s Reverie should induce many sub- 


From the Express, Amherst, Mass. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—The May num- 
ber has been received. From the many flatter- 
ing notices we have seen, accompanied many 
times by extracts, we were led to consider this 
one of the standard periodicals of the day, and 
a perusal of the specimen before us has abun- 
dantly confirmed the opinion. Its articles bear 
the stamp of profound thought and critical acu- 
men, which, we are sorry to say, is so much 
needed to elevate the general character of peri-. 
odical literature. Its contributors, many of them, 
standing in the first literary rank in the country, 
bring to its well filled pages instruction and en- 
tertainment that chain the attention and improve 
the intellect, Published monthly, at $5 per an- 
num, in advance, by Macfarlane & Ferguson, 
Richmond, Va., and edited by Jno. R. Thomp- 
son. It is beautifully printed and every way 
commends itself to the favorable notice of the 
public. 





From the Norfolk Beacon. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—The Messen- 
ger for May, like the merry month itself, comes 
to us jfreighted with leaflet, blossom, bud and 
flower, and redolent of perfume. We might 
elaborate the comparison and add that, as in 
wandering through the country, at this season. 
we now and then find an evidence of the past 
winter, in the stalwart proportions of some tough 
son of the forest, not yet warmed into apparent 
life by the refreshing shower, and gentle sun- 
shine, so in reading the number of the Messen- 
ger. before us, we occasionally find the varied 
productions of a warm fancy in whichit abounds, 
contrasted with those of the colder but more 
substantial intellect. To prove the truth of our 


readers the table of contents of the number. 





From the Saybrook Mirror, Esser, Conn. 


The Southern Literary, for May, is deci- 
dedly a fine number. he table of contents 
is rich and varied, and well sustains the proud 
character of this Magazine. _ It is our unquali- 
fied belief that the Southern Literary Messenger 
is the best Monthly published in the country, 
and we should be gratified to see it liberally 
patronized in this vicinity. 

Subscriptions received at this office. J.R. 
Thompson, Editor and Publisher, Richmond, 
Va. $5 00 per annum. 





From the Virginia Patriot, Lynchburg. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the Messenger for the month of 
May, and give below, its table of contents. We 
take this occasion to bear our humble testimon 
to the ability, industry, and good taste which 
have uniformly been displayed in the conduct of 
the Messenger under the auspices of its present 





scribers from that enviable class. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


comparison, we have only to lay before oul 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY 


MESSENGER, 


TOR 1950. 


SIXTEENTH 


VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long- éStablished and favorite monthly was commenced on the Ist of 


January last. 
wall- known throughout the country. 
cellence in periodical literature. 


with articles from the best pens in the country. 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 


In issuing its Prospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 
long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. 


Its character is 


For nearly sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 
The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
The contents will embrace 


Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Scientiric character, such as dur- 
ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 


forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD, WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that his accomplished European Correspondent will 


continue to furnish the Magazine with 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 


Literature and Art. 


The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 


French Capital. The political sagacity of the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 


the National Intelligencer. 


Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on curregs literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 


works of general interest and value. 
avowed. 


His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in ; transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 


monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
6&4 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers ma “e a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the caso. [3° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 





evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one eficloging a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Vireinia,April, 1850, 
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INO. C. SHAFER, 
BBACGBARSY CARROR. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


_o © 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Westings, &o., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 


mont! ly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMENR’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. 
ss “ waist ‘“ * Coat. of skirt. 


3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 


FOR PANTS. 


No. 1. Round the waist. 
2. “ “rump. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
5. Height, weight and shape of person. 


FOR VEST. 
No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 


6. Round the breast, under coat. 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 


explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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~~ STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS — 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ITTLE & Brown, 112 Washington street, Boston, have 

made arrangements with several of the leading Lon- 
don Booksellers, by which they are enabled to offer many 
of the publications of those houses at prices much lower 
than they have ever been before offered in this country ; 
and in many instances, at 25 per cent. less than the pre- 
sent selling prices in England—as follows: 


JOHN MURRAY. 

















Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 3 vols. - 7 50 
Constitutional History. 2 vols. - 5 00 
Middle Ages. 3 vols. - - 7 350 

Byron’s Works. 17 vols. - - - 15 00 

royal 8vo. - - - 3 00 

—— Life do - - - 3 00 | 

Milman’s Gibbon. 6 vols. - - - 12 50 

Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 7 vols. 21 00 

Milman’s Horace. 8vo. boards. : - 6 50 

ZEsop’s Fables. 8vo. - - - 3 00 | 

Arabian Nights. 3 vols. 5 50 


Copies of the above, also, half and full bound, in calf, 
morocco, &e. 


TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY. 








Simith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 8vo.  - $5 00 
sheep. - - 9 50 
— — half calf. - - 2 30 





The above are the second edition w.th 300 pages o fnew 








matter. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Biog. 3 vols. - 15 00. 
—— half calf. - 16 50 
Potter’s Mechanics. 8vo. - - 1 50 
Optics. 8vo. . . - 1 50 
Quain and Sharpey’s Anatomy. 2vols. - 6 50 
Linwood’s Lexicon to Auschylus. - - 3 00 
Keats’s Poems. Fep. 8vo.  - - - 1 25 
Young’s Lectures on Nat. Philos. 2 vols. 5 00 
Latham’s English Language. - - 3 75 
Wills’s Outlines of Analvsis. - - 1 50 
Petzhalt’s Agricultural Chemistry. - - 1 25 
Chronological Tables. - - - 1 2 
Guesses at Truth. 2 vols. 2 50 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome. 3 vols 
8vo. - - - - 58 
EDWARD MOXON, 
Lamb’s Works. &vo. - - - $3 75 























Standard English Dramatists, 6 vols. - 27 60 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 7 vols. - - 8 75 
Landor’s Works. 2 vols. 8vo. - - 8 50 
HENRY G. BOHN. 
Pictorial Germany. 8vo. - - : $3 00 
Cicero’s Life and Letters. 8vo. - - 3 50 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 8vo. - 4 50 
Valpy' s Shakspeare. ISvols. | - - 12 50 
Portraits. 8 vols. - . 10 00 | 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. 4 vols. $5 00! 
Pictorial History of England. 8 vols. - 25 00 
History of Thirty Years’ War. Vol. I. - 4 50} 
Diffusion Society’s Atlas. - - - 40 00 | 
Pictorial Bible. 4 vols. - - - 15 00 | 
Youatt on the Dog. 8vo. - ° . 1 25 
on the Horse. 8vo. - - - 2 00 
Pictorial Shakspeare. 7 vols. cloth. - 18 60 
half calf, - - - 22 50 | 
ae half morocco, . - 24 00 
—— half russia, - - - 24 00 | 
—~ full calf, - - - 25 00 
Cabinet Shakspeare. 12 vols. - - 2 50 
WILLIAM TEGG’& CO. 
Farmer's Library. 2 vols. 8vo. - - $5 59 
Findlay’s Classical Atlas, half morocco, 3 25 
Modern Atlas, half morocco, - 3 25 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 32mo. morocco, . $0 20 | 
—— — roun. gilt, - - - 0 42 
Stewart on the Mind. 8vo. - 2 50 | 
LONGMAN & C O. 
Stephens’s Nisi Prius. 3 vols. sheep. - $10 00 
Macaulay’s History of Englaud. Vols. 1 and 2, 5 






































Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary, 5 00 
Southey’s Common Place Book, - - 3 00 
Herschel’s Astronomy. 8vo. - - - 4 00 
Gwilt’s Architecture. 8vo. - 12 00 
Hall’s New Atlas. Folio. (Pub lished « at £5 5s.) 20 00 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. 3vols. - - 1 25 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Cloth, - - 1 2% 
morocco gilt, ~ - 3 00 
Lalla Rookh, cloth, - - - 1 25 
morocco gilt, - - 3 60 
Cresey’s Engineering. &8vo.  - - - 18 00 
Edinburgh Review, four dollars a year; one dollar per No. 
WILLIAM 8. ORR & CO. 
Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vols. cloth, . $6 25 
Juvenile Series, per volume, - 0 31 
Chambers’s Recstienadin. 2 vols. : £50 
2 vols. half ealf, - - 5 50 
W. BLACKWOOD & SON. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. $4 50 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1 25 
| —— Catechism of Agric cultural Chemistry, 0 25 
|——- Contributions to Science, - - 3 
— On Lime, . . - - 1 25 
Mulder’ s Chemistry, + - - 5 40 
Alison’s History of Europe. 20 vols. post 8vo. 24 60 
8vo. 4 vols. reduced. - - 15 00 
Schlegel’s Lectures on History of Literature, 1 2 
Blackwood’s Mag. from April, 1817 to Dee. 1846, 
60 vols. half calf, 100 00 
J. Hi. PARKER, OXF ORD. 
Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, - $5 00 
Glossary of Heraldry, - - 3 75 
Bishop ‘Andrews’ Dev otions, - 1 25 
Ken s Manual of Prayers, - : 95 
Tusser’s Husbandr ys - ° - 75 
Homeri ‘Bia, . - - 1 25 
Horatius, - . - - 63 
Holy Living and Dying. Ilvol. - - > 3 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, - - - 63 
Tracts ¥ or Christian Seasons, ° ss 
Barr’s Anglican Church Are hitectu ture, - - 12 
Christian Scholar, . - - - 2530 
Euripides, - - - - - 123 
Sophocles, - - . ° - 75 
Thucydides. - Two volumes. . - - 12 
DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW. 
Laird of Logan, - - - . - $ 75 
W histlebinkie, - m * - ~= 30 
Mothe —_ LP s Poems, - ° ° - «4% 
Nursery Songs. - : : 62 
MISCEL L. 4 NEOUS 
Noad’s Chemical Analysis, - - $1 50 
Mulle r s Greek Literature, - - - 1 50 
| Watts’s Divi ine Songs, - : ~ . 2 
| Browning’s Poe ms, « ° . - 400 
t. id on Storms. &vo. : - . 3 00 
ei and Machinist’s Assistant. 2 vols. folio, 
half morocco (published at £4 4s.) - 20 00 
The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 8vo. 1 00 
Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakspeare, &c. 2vols. 3 00 


| The Rudimentar y Treatises Published by Joun WEALE, 
at 25 cents each part, viz: 

Rudimentary Chemistry. Geology. Mechanics. Nat- 
ural Philosophy. Mineralogy. Electricity. Civil Engi- 
neering. Pneumatics. Pe spective. Art of Building.— 
Architecture. Foundations. Masonry and Stone Cut- 
ting. House Painting, &c. Draining '’ouses and Lands. 
Concrete Works, &c. Well Sinkirs wud Boring. Use of 
Instruments. The Steam-Engine. Law of Contracts. 
Making Roads in old and new Countries. Art of Blast- 
ing Rocks and Quarrying. Dictionary of Terms, &c., &c. 

I. & B. have also recently made [arge importations of 
English Law Books, including the Common Law Reports, 
East's Reports, &c., which will be sold at very low pri- 
ces 

To their stock of Miscellaneous French Books, L. & B. 
have lately been making large additions ; and are convin- 
, ced that they can now offer the finest steck of Foreign 


00 ' Books for sale in this country. 
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AND CHEAP BOOK 





—— 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


\ . B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 
riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Bookeellers, Periodical Dealers, 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - - 


- $3 per annum 

Godey’s Lady’s Book - - $3 = 
Sartain’s Union Magazine - $3 “ 
National Magazine - - -i iB ss 
N. Y.Knickerbocker = - - - $5 ~ 
Democratic Keview - - $3 s 
The Horticulturist - - o - 
Albany Cultivaton - - - gi ” 
Plough, Loom & Anvil ia Ses _ 
The Whig Review - : - $5 “ 
Southern Literary Messenger $5 " 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - $5 . 
Blackwood’s Magazine _ - - $3 - 
American Courier, - - ee " 
Eliza Cook’s Journal . . - $1.50 * 
Holden’s Magazine - - - $1 . 
Water Cure Journal - - - $1 * 
London Quarterly Review = - - $3 - 
Edinburgh*® “ “ - - $3 “ 
Westminster “ « - - $3 2 
North British “ * - - $3 - 
The London Lancet - - - $5 sad 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 as 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - g1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - - - —_—_—7 
Littell’s Living Age sd - $6 - 
Eclectic Magazine - - - $5 * 
Phrenological Journal - - $1 ve 
N. Y. Weekly Herald 4 $3 va 

- = Tribune - - $2 i 

“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 vs 

* Literary World - - - $3 sp 

“ . Home Journal - - - $2 ” 








His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, = - $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s Earepean Times 10.00 . 


Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 _ 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, 10 00 * 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 es 

= “ Dispatch, 10,00 .S 

ity “ Times, 5.00 “ 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 " 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 = 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 vs 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 “ 


Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 . 

At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

(Se Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,;who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively sma]! amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


nrail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Tu1rp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








JNO. Ro. THOMPSON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 
Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 


Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. ‘The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. FFew works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Tconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 








IMPORTANT TO | NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS. ‘po0KSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
A. T. STEWART & CO. separ ytenaat 
HAVE now in store, and are constantly receiving | PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e.,, 


by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and | 
complete assortment of Goods expressly caleu-| wo, 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, | 
of— , | HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
French and English Prints, Jaconets and 4 schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Organdis. sions, for supplying such 
Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. BOOKS 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambrays. 
French and Scotch Embroideries. | as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Mantillas, Shawls and Scarfs, as promptly as can be done. 
of all prices and materials. 
Lawn, Linen Cambric, and Silk Handkerchiefs, | 
plain, priuted and embroidered. STATIONERY, 


English, French and German Hosiery. | both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 
PIANO FORTES, 





Always on hand, a large and complete stock 


Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, &c. &c. | 
They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- 


boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- 
tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain 
and furniture goods, as well as imported Vene- 
tian, Dutch, Ingrain. 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and 
Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, 
to the trade, on their usual liberal terms, and at | 
extremely low prices. 


New York, Broadway and Reade St., May, 1850. | 


From the extensive Mannfactories of Adam Stodard, No. 
343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 
faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


_ Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
in great variety. 


January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 
FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownprs, Kayser, QueE- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His * Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet: 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net-prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
wish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
franc. 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


{= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates. to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


* * J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 


TURNER & MUDSE, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e, 


@io. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 





121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetorics, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science. Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
musie for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &c. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. ‘These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 


(post paid.) 





April, 1850. 
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Wn. LutHer BAKER. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


ApoLPpHus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 


cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. S 

Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “ very truly 
yours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


® 

Worcrster’s P1anos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the ‘Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the-highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment ofthe parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time aud oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
meut of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 
“We agree with the above, from Morris & 


Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1aAnos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
WorcrsTeER, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense ofa 


‘shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 


or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 
March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 


March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. MI. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisiactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 
DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 





Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 
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English and American Literature, 


E Lonpon, 142, Srranp. 
To the American Reader. 


I venrure to call your attention to the advantages and facilities which I possess for the trans- 
action of all business connected with English and American Literature, in the belief that you will 
find it to your interest to avail yourself of them, should you require any commissions executed in 
this country, either for the sale of American Publications here, or for the purchase of Old and 
New English Books for the American market. 

Being favourably known to all the London Trade as a large purchaser of English Books for 
exportation, I am enabled to execute orders for New Books on more favourable terms than most 
London Houses; and I am prepared to give to those who favour me with their orders all the ad- 
vantages I[ obtain, charging only a moderate commission for my trouble. 

I make up parcels and cases by every steamer for the principal cities of the United States, and 
should be happy to forward to you, at regular intervals, Catalogues and Sample-copies, as soon as 
out, of all important New Books, and to execute your orders for any such as will be demanded by 
your connexion. 

The large quantities of Old Books which I am constantly purchasing for exportation, enable 
me to buy at the cheapest rates, and cause me to be supplied with numbers of all the Old Book 
Catalogues issued in the United Kingdom, copies of which I could transmit to you for circulation 
amongst your customers, with a view of receiving orders for the Books they may select. Orders 
for Old Books, transmitted through me, are more likely to secure the Books than if sent through 
any other agent; for, in consequence of the promptness and regularity with which my business 
is conducted, and the punctuality of cash payments to the Old Booksellers, to whom it is impor- 
tant, they feel that confidence which causes them to execute my orders-eagerly, giving me the pref- 
erence when any particular Books happen to be ordered by others at the same time, and allowing 
me the most liberal discount. 

In addition to. the Agency for executing General Foreign Orders for new books, and old ones 
selected from particular Catalogues, I can offer advantages, in one respeét, not presented by any 
other London House :—a channel for the regular supply to the principal Proviucial Booksellers of 
the United Kingdom, and to Foreign Houses, of such Second-hand Books as they require for im- 
mediate orders, having long been an acknowledged desideratum, and the delay and difficulty which 
hitherto have attended the efforts to procure them from the metropolis, having in many cases caused 
Booksellers distant from London to decline the execution of orders for Second-hand Books, unless 
selected from a specified Catalogue, I have been induced to nndertake the establishment of an 
Agency to meet the wants of the Country and Foreign Trade in this particular. From the expe- 
rience which I have gained in conducting extensive American Agencies, the constant communi- 
cation which I have for some time past maintained with nearly all the principal Booksellers in 
town and country, aud possessing the services of a person of great experience, who has a thorough 
knowledge of Old Books of every kind, and of their value,—I am conscious of having unusual 
facilities for the prompt and efficient execution of all commissions which may be entrusted to me. 
This being the case, discretionary orders may with confidence be transmitted to me, for costly or 
rare books, either naming at the same time the price the purchaser is willing to go to, or leaving it 
to depend upon the market value of the work required, relying upon the experience at my com- 
mand as a guarantee that more will not be given than is necessary, and on my assurance that the 
price given will be invariably the price charged. with the addition of a stipulated commission. 

As the largest importer and vendor of American Books in England, I beg to add, that I shall at 
all times be glad to have any New American Publication brought under my notice by means of a 
sample, inclosed to my Agents, accompanied with price for 25, 50, or 100 copies; and, should you 
feel disposed to consign to me any suitable works on commission, I shall be happy to use all avail- 
able meaus to promote their sale. 


Orders for English Books, accompanied with a remittance, or satisfactory reference, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

Having been long known to the undermentioned Gentlemen, with whom I am in constant com- 
munication, I can confidently refer you to them for evidence of the business-like manner in which 
my Agency is conducted. 


Messrs. Litre and Brown, Boston. 

Messrs. Crossy and Nicnon, Boston. 

Messrs. Barrietrr and Wextrorp, New York. 
Mr. Jonn Pentneron, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Carrey and Harr, Philadelphia. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 
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LITERARY WO 


On the First Saturday of January 


RLD FOR 18650. 


was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 

with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 

PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 

ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of 
Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E.G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
Do.iars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

(4g All Sulscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G, L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March. 1850.] 

“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

{From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1850.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 

Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 














themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-meuthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 
[From the National Intelligencer.] 


The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
fer keeping themselves “ posted up ;” te those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 

[From the Washington Union.] 

This journal! stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of-the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-qhosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.]} 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 


The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser] 
The very best paper of the kind published in this eoun- 
try. 
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From the Richmond Whig. 

Literary Messenger.—We have read a large 
portion of the June No. with much pleasure. In 
general, the character of the work is well sus- 

Southern Literary Messenger.—We have hith-| tained, and in some particular instances, even 
erto neglected to announce the receipt of the| hetter than usual. The leader, upon the Code of 
May number of this excellent monthly. While | Virginia, is equal to any thing we have ever seen 
the subject is now on the carpet of establishing | jn the columns of the Messenger. The style is 
Southern organs for the purpose of concentrating | terse and vigorous, and the whole article is not 
and reflecting the political sentiment of the slave- | only agreeably written, but is full of thought, and 
holding States, it should not be forgotten that evinces the operation of a strong mind, which 
our literary periodicals have also an important) has thoroughly digested its subject. The title 
part to play in shaping and influencing the form! ajone is uninviting; but the writer has contrived 
and course of the public mind. While the Mes- | to render the matter extremely interesting. We 
senger occupies a high stand as a literary and | only regret that he should have thought proper 
critical miscellany, it has additional and peculiar | to stop short where he should have only halted to 
claims on the South on aecount of its eminently | take breath, and hope he will resume his labors 
sound and conservative tone in reference to every | at some future day. Messrs. Robinson and Pat- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Southern Atlas, Montgomery, Ala. 








thing connected with her peculiar institutions. 





From the Banner of Temperance. 

Southern Literary Messenger.—T he June num- 
ber of this favorite periodical has been laid on 
our table. Our affections are placed upon the | 
Messenger because it is a Southern periodical. | 
But this is far from being the only charm by 
which it has won our love and admiration. The 
fact cannot be disguised that it is a publication 
conducted with great skill, with decided talent 
and taste, and possesses a solid worth, a high 
intrinsic merit, which entitles it to a pre-eminent 
position in the ranks of periodical literature. By 
John R. Thompson. Price $5 per annum. 








From the Daily News, Petersburg, Va. 
SourHern Lirerary Mrssencer.—Richmond. 
John R. Thompson, Editor and Proprietor. 

The June number of this valuable periodical 
has been laying on our table several days received 
at the hands of Messrs. Gaines & Riches, the 
Agents for Petersburg. We have been prevented 
by a press of other matters, which we could not 
neglect, to defer a notice of it until now. 

The character of the ** Messenger” is so well 
known, that an extended notice is not necessary, 
and an attempt to praise it would be the same as 
an effort to “paint thelily.” It deserves the ex- 
alted pame it oceupies among American period- 
ieals, and in saying this, other commendation is 
unnecessary. 

There is something in its title to admire— 
Southern Literary Messenger. In these times, 
when the Northern people are making every ef- 
fort to injure the Southern people, to break them 
down politically, and to render valueless their 
property, it becomes us to have as little to do 
with them as possible. We should neither wear 
the clothes made by them, buy their goods, nor 
sead their periodicals, but should encourage our 


ton have been fortunate in falling into the hands 
of one who has done such full justice to their 
labors. 

The little tale entitled “Fire on a Prairie,” is 
told most exquisitely, and entitles the author to 
rank high as a raconteur! Perhaps it may be all 
true; perhaps it may be a fiction from beginning 
toend. Atany rate, it isfull of genuine humor, 
and that is enough for the reader’who seeks only 
amusement. 

The Letter from Paris contains much matter 
of interest, and is written with spirit and intelli- 
gence. 

The Editor’s Table contains one or two short 
notices, highly creditable to his taste and dis- 
cernment. That of Bryant’s agreeable book of 
travels, will be read with much pleasure, espe- 
cially by citizens of Richmond, of which city the 
latter gives an agreeable and rather flattering 
sketch. 





From the Pickens Republican, Carrollton, Ala. 

Southern Literary Messenger.—This periodi- 
cal, published at Richmond, Va., has ever been 
our favorite. If our judgment in such matters is 
worth anything, we are entitled to speak in its 
favor, having been a regular subseriber to it in 
1840, and having taken it nine years before we 
were in a situation to receive it as an exchange. 

The Juve number has not yet come to hand, 
but we were neglectful in noticing both the April 
and May issues. The Messenger holds the first 
place in the galaxy of American magazines, and 
none of its rivals overshadow it, either as an es- 
sayist, a critic, a tale-writer, or a magazine poet. 
It commends itself pre-eminently to the south as 
a champion of her rights and interests, as well as 
a bright ornament to her literary character and 
reputation, Price $5 in advance. N. B. We 
will cheerfully receive and receipt subscriptions 





own mechanics, merchants and publishers. 


for any of our friends. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


WOR 1820, 


SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


A new volume of this long-established and favorite monthly was commenced on the Ist of 


January last. 


In issuing its Prospectus, the Editor does not deem it necessary to publish any 


long list of contributors or to indulge in any fulsome laudations of the Magazine. Its character is 


well-known throughout the country. For nearly 


sixteen years it has occupied the first rank of ex- 


cellence in periodical literature. The Editor is determined to maintain its standing, by filling it 
with articles from the best pens in the country. The contents will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, 


Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present 


articles of a Screnriric character, such as dur- 


ing the past year, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 


forthcoming volume, the Original Novel, of 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD, WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing that 
continue to furnish the Magazine with 


his accomplished European Correspondent will 


MONTHLY LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


comprising all the items of foreign intelligence, and critical remarks on all novelties in Science, 
Literature and Art. The reader will find this correspondence a faithful reflection of Life in the 
French Capital. The political sagacity of the writer has been commended in the highest terms by 


the National Intelligencer. 


Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 


avowed. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in | 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in | 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casn. [4° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. 


3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 





be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 


JNO. 


Ricumonp, Vireinia,April, 1850. 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor, 


R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
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JNO. C. SHAFER, 
BBARRBaARS GARROR. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Westimgs, &o., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 
No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 


“ “ waist “ “ Coat. of skirt. 


3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
4.  “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 


No. 1. Round the waist. No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


2. = * 7. 3. Height, weight and shape of person. 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


FOR VEST. 


6. Round the breast, under coat. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. | No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 


4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it ineonvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to directions. 
N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY 


WORLD, 


A Jourual of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 
PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of 
Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E.G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 5U0 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DoLiars per annum, payable in advance. 

*,” Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

(# All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 

_view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 
E, A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850. ] 

“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
ley or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850.]} 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 


themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work ; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 

[From the National Intelligencer.] 


The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from ainong the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck al] manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.] 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 


gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.} 





Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 
try. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON, 








ZIRBER’S GREAT PERIODICAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- | 
riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to | 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, | 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - - 
Godey’s Lady’s Book -~ - 
Sartain’s Union Magazine - 
National Magazine - - 
N. Y. Knickerbocker - - 
Democratic Review - - 
The Horticulturist - - 
Albany Cultivato: - . 
Plough, Loom & Anvil . 
The Whig Review -_ - 
Southern Literary Messenger 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
Blackwood’s Magazine - 
American Courier, . - 
Eliza Cook’s Journal Ms oe - 
Holden’s Magazine - - . 
Water Cure Journal . - - 
London Quarterly Review -— - 
Edinburgh “ - - - 
Westminster “ i - - 
North British “ « - - 
The London Lancet - - - 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - 
Ranking’s Abstract - - - 
Littell’s Living Age - + - 
Eclectic Magazine - o ia 
Phrenological Journal -~ - 
N.Y. Weekly Herald -_ - 
“ 4 Tribune - - 
“ Spirit of the Times - 


- $3 per annum 
: a“ 


“ 
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“ Literary World - - 
“ Home Journal - - 
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His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, - $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 
Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 4 
Dublin Freeman’s heainell, 10.00 - 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 . 

53 - Dispatch, 10,00 ‘is 

5 es Times, 5.00 a 


Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 “ 


The London Art Journal, 9.00 " 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 4 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 33 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6,00 “ 


At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cuoper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. a Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

(= Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,;who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above Works will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


mail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Tuirp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








INO. R. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 


AT LAW. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 
monthly parts at One Dollar per part. ’ 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. ¥., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Few works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring so 
multifarions knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers in bringing out a work 
of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 
New York, September 21, 1849. 








IMPORTANT TO 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Have now in store, and are constantly receiving 


by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &C,, 


compere assortment of Goods expressly calcu-| wo. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, 


of— HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
French and English Prints, Jaconets and 4 schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Organdis. sions, for supplying such 
Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. BOOKS 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambrays. 
French and Scotch Embroideries. as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Mantillas, Shawls and Scarfs, as promptly as can be done. 
of all prices and materials. 

Lawn, Linen Cambric, and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
plain, printed and embroidered. 
English, French and German Hosiery. 
Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, §c. &c. 

They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- 


NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


Always on hand, a large and complete stock 


STATIONERY, 
both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 


PIANO FPORTES, 





boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- 


tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain | + 
| The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 


and furniture goods, as well as imported Vene- 
tian, Dutch, Ingrain. 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and 
Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, 
to the trade, on their usual liberal terms, and at 
extremely low prices. 

New York, Broadway and Reade St., May, 1850. 








From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 
343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 


faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
in great variety. 


January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, QuE- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE, 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
franc. 


es 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


c= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 


JOHN PENINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*.* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 


TURNER & MUDGEE, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Rags, Printing and Writing -Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 





121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanies, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetories, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
music for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &e. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 


(post paid.) 





April, 1850. 
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ApoLpnuus Morris. Wa. LurHer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &&c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester’s Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
yours” speak, came not from‘a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester's Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcester’s Pranos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
ment of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


‘*We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 





From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Psanos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
WorcrsTer, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





INO, ©. L. COGCIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 


March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


-—-_- — 


GEO. M. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 


1850.) 
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English and American Literature. 


Lonpon, 142, Srranp. 
To the American Reader. 


[ veNrTuRE to call your attention to the advantages and facilities which I possess for the trans- 
action of all business connected with English and American Literature, in the belief that you will 
find it to your interest to avail yourself of them, should you require any commissions executed in 
this country, either for the sale of American Publications here, or for the purchase of Old and 
New English Books for the American market. 

Being favourably known to all the London Trade as a large purchaser of English Books for 
exportation, I am enabled to execute orders for New Books on more favourable terms than most 
London Houses; and I am prepared to give to those who favour me with their orders all the ad- 
vantages I obtain, charging only a moderate commission for my trouble. 

I make up parcels and cases by every steamer for the principal cities of the United States, and 
should be happy to forward to you, at regular intervals, Catalogues and Sample-copies, as soon as 
out, of all important New Books, and to execute your orders for any such as will be demanded by 
your connexion. 

The large quantities of Old Books which I am constantly purchasing for exportation, enable 
me to buy at the cheapest rates, and cause me to be supplied with numbers of all the Old Book 
Catalogues issued in the United Kingdom, copies of which I could transmit to you for circulation 
amongst your customers, with a view of receiving orders for the Books they may select. Orders 
for Old Books, transmitted through me, are more likely to secure the Books than if sent through 
any other agent; for, in consequence of the promptness and regularity with which my business 
is conducted, and the punctuality of cash payments to the Old Booksellers, to whom it is impor- 
tant, they feel that confidence which causes them to execute my orders eagerly, giving me the pref- 
erence when any particular Books happen to be ordered by others at the same time, and allowing 
me the most liberal discount. 

In addition to the Agency for executing General Foreign Orders for new books, and old ones 
selected from particular Catalogues, I can offer advantages. in one respect, not presented by any 
other London House :—a channel for the regular supply to the principal Provincial Booksellers of 
the United Kingdom, and to Foreign Houses, of such Second-hand Books as they require for im- 
mediate orders, having long been an acknowledged desideratum, and the delay and difficulty which 
hitherto have attended the efforts to procure them from the metropolis, having in many cases caused 
Booksellers distant from London to decline the execution of orders for Second-hand Books, unless 
selected from a specified Catalogue, I have been induced to nndertake the establishment of an 
Agency to meet the wants of the Country and Foreign Trade in this particniar. From the expe- 
rience which I have gained in conducting extensive American Agencies, the constant communi- 
cation which I have for some time past maintained with nearly all the principal Booksellers in 
town and country, and possessing the services of a person of great experience, who has a thorough 
knowledge of Old Books of every kind, and of their value,—I am conscious of having unusual 
facilities for the prompt and efficient execution of all commissions which may be entrusted to me. 
This being the case, discretionary orders may with confidence be transmitted to me, for costly or 
rare books, either naming at the same time the price the purchaser is willing to go to, or leaving it 
to depend upon the market value of the work required, relying upon the experience at my com- 
mand as a guarantee that more will not be given than is necessary, and on my assurance that the 
price’ given vill be invariably the price charged, with the addition of a stipulated commission. 

As the largest importer and vendor of American Books in England, I beg to add, that I shall at 
all times be glad to have any New American Publication brought under my notice by means of a 
sample, inclosed to my Agents, accompanied with price for 25, 50, or 100 copies; and, should you 
feel disposed to consign to me any suitable works on commission, I shall be happy to use all avail- 
able ineans to promote their sale. 


Orders for English Books, accompanied with a remittance, or satisfactory reference, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

Having been long known to the undermentioned Gentlemen, with whom I am in constant com- 
munication, I can confidently refer you to them for evidence of the business-like mauner in which 
my Agency is conducted. 


Messrs. Lirrie and Brown, Boston. 

Messrs. Crossy and Nicnon. Boston. 

Messrs. BARTLETT and Wexrorp, New York. 
Mr. Joun Pentneron, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Carry and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 
CAPITAL $250,000. 


OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, NO. 184 BROADWAY, 


Entrance, No. 2 Joun St. 


This company is organized upon the mixed principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
been adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale erperience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite security to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table may be found worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimate security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as to anticipate unex- 
pected losses and fluctuations of every kind. It is the purpose of this Company annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amount of profits as shall not 
affect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

Premiums may at the option of the insured be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in 
advance. 

All necessary information, together with blanks, pamphlets, &c., may be obtained gratis at the 


office of the Company, No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and No. 184 Broadway, en- 
trance No. 2 John street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florence, James Devereux, 
Wa. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES J. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M. D.? Medical 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D. § Examiners. 
JAMES BURNS, General Agent for Pa. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 

Jacob Reese, 42 Beaver street, 

John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 

Dr. John B. Beck, 14 LeRoy Place, 

Stephen Cambreling, 18 Wall street, 

George Clark, 110 and 273 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Board. 
STEPHEN CAMBRELING, Attorney and Counsel. 
DR. JOHN P. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, ? Consulting 

DR. ABRAM L. COX, 8 Union Place, Physicians. 

DR. EDWARD FIELDS, 4 Charlton street, Medical 
DR. JOHN T. METCALFE, 785 Broadway, Examiners. 


R. G. H. HUNTINGTON, Agent. 


Office 184 Broadway—Entren e No. 2 Joha street. 
August, 1850. 
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NOTICES OF NEW 


1. Sctencr anp Trurnu, An Address delivered before the 
Literary Societies of Erskine College, S. C., at the 
Annual Commencement, September 19,1349. By the 
Hon. Francis W. Prexens. Frazierville, S. C. 
Wray and Holland. 1849. 


2. Ax Oration, Delivered before the two Societies of the 
South Carolina College, on the Fourth of December, 
1849. By James H. Wammonn, A member of the Eu- 
plradian Society. Charleston : Steam-power press of 
Walker & James. No. 101 East Bay. 1850. 


We have no room to do justice to General Hammond's 
admirable Oration, in this place, for we should be com- 
pelled te quote largely to justify the encomiums we should 
bestow upon it, and we are admonished that even our pres- 
ent notice must be an “ outside passenger.” We content | 
ourselves with saying in brief that it comes fully up to | 
our expectations, high as they were, of one of the most | 
cultivated men in the South. | 

} 





We refer to Mr. Pickens’s Address in this connection 
simply to express the opinion that the Southern Quarterly 
has rather overstated the author’s position in representing 
him as having asserted in effect that there was nothing | 
true in all antiquity. Mr. Pickens’s remark was amt 
fied by the admission that in Geometry there has been no | 
improvement on Euclid, and that the political works and 
philosophy of Aristotle stood without a rival. What the | 
author designed to say, was, it se@ms to us, that the an- | 
cients had no clear idea of the great truth of the immor- | 
tality of the soul, that they saw through a glass darkly— | 
and that of the sciences of mineralogy, chemistry, geole- | 
gy and even astronomy they knew little or nothing. We 
may add here that the address is one of high literary 
merit. 


WORKS—_Cowrinvep. 


Tue History oF THE Decuine axn FALn or T 
MAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq. Wit 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman. In Six Volumes. 4 
Phillips, Sampson and Company. 1850. 


The Same. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The great Gibbon, who stands confessedly hig 
the roll of histerians, was engaged twenty yedr: 
preparation of the Decline and Fall. It was said 
library in Europe could verify his quotations. I 
more than twenty thousand authorities in all la 
aud dialects. It is a striking illustration of the 
ness of modern book-making, that we have on o 
two complote and handsome editions of this work 
of which can be purchased for less than Five | 
At this rate, no man ought to be ignorant of this 

annals. The same publishers have issned Hu 
Macaulay in oniform editions, so thata trifling out 
secure a good historical library. 


For sale by G. M. West & Brother. 


|THE Lire anp Reiiegion or MOHAMMED, as contained in 


the Sheeah Traditions of the Hyat-ul-Kuloob.  'Trans- 
lated from the Persian. By Rev. James L. Merrick 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company. 1800. 


The translator of this acceptable volume is well known 
to the public by reason of long and valued service as a 
Missionary to Persia, and has turned his acquaintance 
with the languages of the East to good account ih the pres” 
|ent enterprise. We commend the volume to the reader's 
careful perusal. 


For sale by Geo. M. West & Brother. 














NOTICE. 


In compliance with repeated requests, which have come in upon us, ever since our 
editorial connection with the Messenger, we shall commence in our next number the 


re-publication of 


sUDITH B 


ENSADDI, 


a tale by Henry Rourrner, D. D., which appeared in this magazine several years ago. 
The original edition being out of print, persons desirous of. securing a copy of the 
story wil ill best do so by sending us their names as subscribers to the Messenger. 


Exchange papers will do us a favor by alluding to the foregoing notice. 











CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers, Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompamed 
with the casuH. (4° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 





transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
oranduin of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
agy subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 
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‘YO EVERY SOUTHERN MAN 


W’e ask every Southern man, whose eye shall rest upon this number of our Maga- 
zine, to read the followifig notices from two of the most prominent papers in the 
Southern States, and, if he be not already a subscriber, to send us his name and sub- 
scription. ‘I’o our old friends we send a greeting and the earnest request that they 
will endeavor to extend our circulation. 


From the Southern Press. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—This article of home manufacture should also 
comman<d a liberal amount of home consumption ; for, under the auspices of John R. 
‘Thompson, it has been made to equal Blackwood, in the variety and interest of its 
contents. ‘It spreads a literary table—a feast of intellect—at which all may sit down, 
and all tastes be promply gratified. From gay to grave, from liv ely to severe this 
Messenger speeds, and the messages brought back are such as to gain the ear and 
rivet the attention of those who expect its “monthly calls. 

The North has enjoyed the monopoly of literary productions, or of publication at 
least, too long ; for many of the brightest gems of song, and many of the strongest 
utterances in prose have been drawn from the South, that they might have their setting 
at the North. 

Blessed as the South las been with genius and talent of the highest order, and pos- 
sessing as she does among her sons many who could worthily illustrate her historic 
and literary annals, she yet has hitherto done little in those fields of labor; for while 
Quarterlies, Monthlies, “and Lady’s Books, swarm at the Morth, we have but one 
Quarterly and one Monthly at the South to meet the demands of a reading public as 
numerous, and equally if not more intelligent than that of the North. 

Why this state of things should exist, or should continue, we are at a loss to divine 
—there is no good reason for it; and its impolicy is obvious. ‘* Give me,” said a 
sagacious statesman, ¢ the making of the songs of a people, and I care not w ho makes 
their laws.”? And there was wisdom in the apparently frivolous remark ; for the minds 
of a people are moulded by the literature which 1s their intellectual pabulum, and that 
of their children. 

If the Southern people owe it to themselves to patronize their own periodicals, they 
are unfortunately so few that the duty will neither be a very difficult, nor a very ex- 
pensive one, 


From the Charleston Courier. 


Southern Literary Messenger, for June.—We have repeatedly noticed this sterling 
periodical, but never in terms too strongly commendatory. No serial in the United 
States has more uniformly maintained itself, both with respect to the dignity of its 
criticisms, and the eloquence of its literature. In its management are always display- 
ed the characteristics of a genuine gentlemanly Editor. No puerile love stories, no 
unjust, or merely sectional attacks ; nothing which does not bear on its front the ut- 
nur fairness and most complete intellectual finish. ‘‘ ‘Thoughts on the death of Joun 

. CaLnoun,” by a young man favored by his intimacy, and instructed by his wisdom, 
is an eloquent and discriminating tribute to the illustrious dead. 

The South owes a large debt to this Magazine. We say the South, not with the 
view of drawing invidious distinctions between sections of our common country, but 
because the publication i is an admirable vehicle of the literary sentiment of this por- 
tion of the Union. It has labored under former Editors, and especially under the 
present conductor, efficiently, to promote aud develope Southern letters. It has man- 
fully defended its powers, and kept itself free from ev ery influence, which could excite 
unworthy jealousies, or advance improper controversies. We hope the patrons of 
elegant letters will permit the Messenger to take the place of many of the mischievous 
and weak issues, which usually crowd thg Library. 
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JNO. C. SHAFER, 
G@BAGHaNT LTAZLOA 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Westimgs, &o., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the- northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 
NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. 
s a “ west “ “ Coat. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 
4.  “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. 


No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
of skirt. 
6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
fectly straight or not.) 





FOR PANTS. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


No. 1. Round the waist. 
2 do. Height, weight and shape of person. 


. Sere 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


FOR VEST. 





No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 


No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. 
4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


6. Round the breast, under coat. 
By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to direetions. 


N. B.—References required from strangers e 


January, 1850. 
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On the First Saturday of January 


LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jourual of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 
PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 


Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of | 


Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—-the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DoLiars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

{All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprictors of the Literary World, 
157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March. 1850. ] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 


themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work ; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 
[From the National Intelligencer] 

The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.] 


This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, Claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 





ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man incity or country, 
lay orclerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 


[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850.] 


going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
| the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
/a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 


gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.]} 





Nobo@#in any part of our broad land, who takes the 
Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


a 


The very best paper of the kind published in this eoun- 
try. 


1851 
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CURES GREAT PRRIGDIGAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnnt, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 

__ riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 

furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 

and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Graham’s Magazine i. Saw 


- $3 per annum 
Godey’s Lady’s Book - - 3 " 


Sartain’s Union Magazine - $3 “ 
National Magazine - a 2 ° 
N. Y. Knickerbocker - - - $5 te 
Democratic Review - - $3 oe 
The Horticulturist - - - $3 os 
Albany Cultivator - - a « 
Plough, Loom & Anvil - - $3 ” 
The Whig Review - - $5 “ 
Southern Literary Messenger $5 * 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - se 


Blackwood’sMagazine - - § 
American Courier, - - - 
Eliza Cook’s Journal “aS, ee 
Holden’s Magazine - - . 
Water Cure Journal . - - ; 
London Quarterly Review  - -$% 
Edinburgh “ “ - . s 
Westminster “ “ - . ~ 
North British “ sg - - = 
The London Lancet + - - $ 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $ 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - 
Ranking’s Abstract - ae : 
Littell’s Living Age - - - § 


Eclectic Magazine - - «+ $5 ve 
Phrenological Journal - - $l = 
N. Y. Weekly Herald Aue $3 > 
“ - Tribune - . $2 - 
“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 a 
* Literary World - - - $3 sad 
“ Home Journal . - - $2 . 


His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, + $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 - 


Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 - 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 10.00 ms 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8.00 = 

2 . Dispatch, 10,00 . 

* m Times, 5.00 “ 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 . 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 " 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 * 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 “ 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 “ 


At the above Establisliient may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

[= Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,;who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 


mail. 
Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 





No. 3 Turrp Srreet, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








INO. R. THOMPSON, 





ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, NO. 2 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


ICONOGRAPHIC 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 Steel Engravings, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. The text 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Part I., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 80, to be published in Twenty-Five 


monthly parts at One Dollar per part. 
Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all 


booksellers in the United States. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay Street, N. Y., Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Garrigue, of New York, and 
am happy to be able to bear testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable and con- 
venient book of reference, and to the fidelity of the translation. Frew works comprise so great an 
amount of important information in so small a compass as the plates and text of the Iconographie 
Encyclopedia, and few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a task requiring se 
multifarious knowledge, as the translation of a work of this character. 


Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedi 
doubt that the liberal enterprise of the German 


a a valuable addition to his library, and I have no 
and American publishers in bringing out a work 


of so much beauty and utility at so moderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive patronage. 


(Signed) 
New York, September 21, 1849. 


GEORGE P. MARSH. 








IMPORTANT TO 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





HAVE now in store, and are constantly receiving 
by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and | 
complete assortment of Goods expressly calcu- | 
lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, | 
of— 
French and English Prints, Jaconets and 
Organdis. 

Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambrays. 
French and Scotch Embroideries. 
Mantillas, Shawls and Scarfs, 
of all prices and materials. 

Lawn, Linen Cambric, and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
plain, printed and embroidered. 

English, French and German Hosiery. 
Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, &c. &c. | 
They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- | 
boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- 
tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain 
and furniture goods, as well as imported Vene- 
tian, Dutch, Ingrain, 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and 
Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, 
to the trade, on their usual liberal terms, and at | 
extremely low prices. 


New York, Broadway and Reade St., May, 1850. 





NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANQ FORTES, MUSIC, &e., 


No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
sions, for supplying such 


BOOES 


| as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 


as promptly as can be done. 
Always on hand, a large and complete stock 


STATIONERY, 
both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 
PIANO FORTES, 


From the extensive Mannufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 
343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 
faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 


| in great variety. 


January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS TO ORDER, 
FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 


alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the | 


Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, Qur- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND, 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher’s lists, 90 cents per-thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
frane. 


se 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 


[= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENINGTON, 
No. 10 South Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


*.* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 
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TUBNEB & MUB 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


) © 
Le 
a. 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 

No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 





121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmeties, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetories, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
music for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &c. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Cepies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 
(post paid.) 





April, 1850. 
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Wm. Lutruer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Apo.pnus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Psanos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 





ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- | 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, | 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the | 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest | 
dispatch. ; 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of | 
Worcester’s Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
yours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.”’ 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcester’s P1anos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment ofthe parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
ment of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th| 


November copies the above, and says: 


‘¢We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 


merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—te any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 

March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


CEO. M. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ie & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,’’ the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 

All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 

Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 





Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 
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Office of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register, 








BOSTON, AUGUST, 1850. 


The undersigned gives notice that this work will be hereafter printed and published in the City 
of Boston. His undivided efforts will be directed to the compilation of the series, so as to render 
it a valuable aid to banking institutions and to other corporations. 


Particular attention will be given to the compilation of late law cases in the several States, upon 
points in 


BANKING, Lire InsuRANCE, 


Biiis or Excnuanes, Bank Bonps, 


Promissory Notes, Srocks AND SHARES, 


Usury, Protest, &c. 


Also, to the latest contributions upon the subjects of Banking in the various States, the Precious 
Metals, Biography of prominent Bankers; History of prominent Banking Institutions, Banking 
in Europe : 


Banking Statistics of the several Cities and States, 
Commercial Statistics, as connected with the Banking interest, 
Statistics of European Banking, Finance, Manufactures, 


Stocks and Exchanges in the Cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, &c., &c. 


BONUS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any present subscriber to the Bankers’ Magazine, who will furnish the name of an additional 
subscriber to the work and remit the year’s subscription for the same, before the Ist of January, 
1851, will be entitled to a copy [gratis] of 


The American Almanac for 1850. 


For the convenience of any of our subscribers who may wish to procure periodical works, the 
Publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine will furnish copies of the following works, at a discount of 
ten per cent. where the order amounts to ten dollars or upwards. 


QUARTERLY. MONTHLY. 

London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magis, - - - - $3 
Edinburg Review, $3 each, or American Whig Review, = * - s-2 
North British Review, 8 for the whole. Democratic Review, ° « ° i. 3 
Westminster Review, Eclectic Magazine, » é ° o » § 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, - - - $3 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, - - 4 a) 
North American Review, - - - - 5| The Knickerbocker, - . ® ° w' § 
American Journal Medical Sciences, - - 5| The Law Library, - - - - - 10 
British and Foreign Medical Review, - - - 3) The Law Reporter,’ - - - - - 3 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, - - 3| The Library of Law and Equity, - : ’ 7 
The New Englander, - - - - - 3}|Journal of the Franklin Institute, - . - 5 
Bibliotheca Sacra, - - - - - 4| The London Lancet, - - - 5 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, - - - - 3 





SIX TIMES A YEAR. 


Sillman’s Journal of Science, .- - - - - = = = $5 
The Christian :xaminer, - ~ - - - - - - - 4 
The Living Age, [weekly,}- - - - - - - = = $6 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston, Mass. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE IN RICHMOND, AT THE OFFICE OF HAXALL & BROTHER, 
TWELFTH STREET, NEAR CARY. 


This company is organized upon the mixed principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
been adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite security to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table may be found worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimate security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as to anticipate unex- 
pected losses and fluctuations of every kind. It is the purpose of this Company annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amount of profits as shall not 
affect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

Premiums may at the option of the insured be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in 
advance. ‘ 

All necessary information, together with blanks, pamplilets, &e., may be obtained gratis at the 
office of the Company, No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and at the Office of Haxall 
& Brother, Twelfth Street, near Cary, in Richmond, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. ‘Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
Wa. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M.D.2. Medical 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D. § Examiners. 
JAMES DURNO, General Agent for Pa. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 

Jacob Reese, 42 Beaver street, 

John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 

Dr. John B. Beck, 14 LeRoy Place, 

Stephen Cambreleng, 18 Wall street, 

George Clark, 110 and 273 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Board. 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, Attorney and Counsel. 
DR. JOHN B. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, 2? Consulting 

DR. ABRAM L. COX, 8 Union Place, Physicians. 


DR. EDWARD FIELDS, 4 Charlton street, Medical 


DR. JOHN T. METCALFE, 785 Broadway, § Examiners. 


AGENT FOR RICHMOND —WM. HENRY HAXALL. 
Counsel and Attorney. —SAMUEL TAYLOR. 


Medical Examiner—ROBERT W. HAXALL. 
August, 1850. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS—Conrinvep. 





Tue Unirep Srates Insurance Annuity anp Trust. mode of borrowing money for which the national faith is 

CompanY¥. Philadelphia. 1850, pledged.. The varigus changes and improvements have 
however settled down into these kinds of companies, which 
Mr. Haxail, the agent of this Company in Richmond | are thus described : 
Has sent us its pamphiet, a perusal of which has so im- 
pressed upgpeur minds the wisdom andimportance of this 
mode of seetiring a provision for one’s family in the event 
of death that we cheerfully make room for an extract. or 
two from its pages. This we do the more readily, because 
we feel assured that the subject has notattracted that at- 


“This much as to life insurance. The different systems 
upon which it is conducted, may be divided imto the pro- 
prietary, the merely mutual, and the mixed companies. 
The first of these, or the proprietary, make the business 


: “4 ‘ ae pe ow hich of life insurance an ordinary trading matter, and sell. an 
tention andonsideration south of the Potomac, whic 7 . 
nots ‘ >» Whe’ | assurance asa merchant does goods, assuming the re- 


it deserves, Ihe diy? Wage apwesh wae the address oj sponsibility of all the losses, and receiving all the gains. 
the Company states the nature of Life Insurance, anc | In them the insured have no participation of profits. The 


enforces very earnestly its objects upon the consideration | second of these, or merely mutual, are companies in, which 
of the community— 


there are no shareholders, and of course no subseribed 

“Life Insurance is based on the laws of human mor-! capital. The only funds to meet losses are therefore the 
tality. These are well known, for whilst. on the one hand, | accumulated premiums paid im by the insured themselyes. 
individual existence is proverbialiy uncertain, yet on the} “ It is manifest that each of these systems is open to a 
other, the average duration of life has been ascertained | serious objection. In the first, there is no participation of 
with great precision. Indeed, so accurate are these cal-| profits to the insured. Now, as the profits are in fact the 
culations, so correct the operations founded thereon, that! surplus earnings or premiums paid by the insured, it is 
there has, as yet, been no instance of a company legally | but just that these surplus premiums should be returned 
established, and prudently managed, failing to meet its| in some suitable manner to the parties paying. In the 
engagements. Upon this certainty of average life, and | second there is no capital until accumulated by payments 
this uncertainty of individual life, prudent men form con-| of the insured: there is, therefort, no fund to pay losses 
tracts, whereby, in consideration of the payment of a small before the accumulation of such a contribution fund, leav- 
sum annually, they secure to their families, a provision ing t he rest of the policy-holders without protection. To 
which will suffice to rescue them from want and sufiering,| remedy these two evils, yet to combine the benefits of 





when that hour arrives in which the customary support, both, judicious persons, aud amongst them the directors of 


on which they relied is withdrawn by the hand of death. | the United States Insurance, Annuity, and Trust Compa- 
Of the objects of life insurance but little need be said.| ny, have resorted to the third class, or mixed companies ; 
The benefits of a system of provision so extended, yet so) in which, security to the insured is obtained by a sufficient 
flexible, must at once strike every thoughtful mind which | capiial, whilst an equitable distribution of profits is not 
pauses to reflect for one moment on the contingencies of prevented. 
life. They have been felt m many a widowed chamber,| “This company then, has a well-seeured subscribed 
in, many an orphan home. They have fostered a spiritof| capital of $250,000; large enough to secure beyond. ques - 
self-reliance ; mitigated the cares and calamities of life,| tion all policy-holders, yet not so large as to absorb any 
and alleviated the anxieties of many a departing spirit | great part of the business.” 
upon whose exertions depended the maintenance of those | 
near and dear to the heart. Moreover, on the individual | There are other details incident to the business of Life 
himself a beneficial and sanatory influence is exercised;| Insurance of which it is not necessary here to speak for 
for the consciousness that he has made provision for his| we presume our readers will inquire for themselves. They 
family in case of accident, has doubtless sustained, as| are touched upon in the following closing extracts from the 
well as soothed, many a man in the crisis of business, or} address: 
in hours of physical anguish.” 
“ Briefly, then, this Company presents itself to the pub- 

Of course such a business, founded as we have already | Jic, claiming to give the insured security and stability, to 
shown upon calculations touching human mortality has; combine the advantages of the mutual system, cash pre- 
necessarily undergone many and great changes, more or} mjums, surrender of policies, single or deferred payments, 
less dependant upon the increased accuracy of those cal-| and accumulation of profits or deposits, in addition to 
culations. Itwas originally commenced by Tonti or Ton-| which, it possesses the liberal trust powers already spoken 
tini, who started a system of Life Assurance since known! of, Thus, organized, it seeks to pursue its way with sat- 
as Tontine’s—a system found to be so very profitable to! faction to its members, but not without benefit to the com- 
the longest liver that the idea was promptly seized upon | munity.” 
by the French government for the purpose of raising funds. tighd ate 
Indeed it seems to us the wisest and most statesmanlike’ Wm. Henry Haxall is the agent in this city. 











BACK NUMBERS. 


Back Numbers of the Messenger for the first seven volumes wanted. Application should be 


made at the Messenger Office. 
THE EDITOR’S OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER, has been removed to No. 87, Main 


Street, over the Store of Judah Myers. 
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TO EVERY SOUTHERN MAN. 


We ask every Southern man, whose eye shall rest upon this number of our Maga- 
zine, to read the following notices from two of the most prominent papers in the 
Southern States, and, if he be not already a subscriber, to send us his name and sub- 
scription. ‘To our old friends we send a greeting and the earnest request that they 
will endeavor to extend our circulation. 


From the Southern Press. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—This article of home manufacture should also 
comman< a liberal amount of home consumption ; for, under the auspices of John R. 
Thompson, it has been made to equal Blackwood, in the variety and interest of its 
contents. It spreads a literary table—a feast of intellect—at which all may sit down, 
and all tastes be promply gratified. From gay to grave, from lively to severe this 
Messenger speeds, and the messages brought back are such as to gain the ear and 
rivet the attention of those who expect its monthly calls. 

The North has enjoyed the monopoly of literary productions, or of publication at 
least, too long ; for many of the brightest gems of song, and many of the strongest 
utterances in prose have been drawn from the South, that they might have their setting 
at the North. 

Blessed as the South has been with genius and talent of the highest order, and pos- 
sessing as she does among her sons many who could worthily illustrate her historic 
and liter rary annals, she yet has hitherto done little in those fields of labor; for while 
Quarterlies, Monthlies, and Lady’s Books, swarm at the North, we have but one 
Quarterly and one Monihly at the South to meet the demands of a reading public as 
numerous, and equally if not more intelligent than that of the North. 

Why this state of things should exist, or should continue, we are at a loss to divine 
—there is no good reason for it; and its impolicy is obvious. ‘ Give me,” said a 
sagacious statesman, ** the making of the songs of a people, and I care not who makes 
their laws.”’ And hate was W isdom i in the apparently frivolous remark ; for the minds 
of a people are moulded by the literature which is their intellectual pabulum, and that 
of their children. 

If the Southern people owe it to themselves to patronize their own periodicals, they 
are unfortunately so few that the duty will neither be a very difficult, nor a very ex- 
pensive one. 


From the Charleston Courier. 


Southern Literary Messenger, for June.—We have repeatedly noticed this sterling 
periodical, but never in terms too strongly commendatory. No serial in the United 
States has more uniformly maintained itself, both with respect to the dignity of its 
criticisms, and the eloquence of its literature. In its management are always display- 
ed the characteristics of a genuine gentlemanly Edjtor. No puerile love stories, no 
unjust, or merely sectional attacks; nothing which does not bear on its front the ut- 
most fairness and most complete intellectual finish. ** ‘Thoughts-on the death of Joun 
©. Catnoun,” by a young man favored by his intimacy, and instructed by his wisdom, 
is an eloquent and discriminating tribute to the illustrious dead. 

The South owes a large debt to this Magazine. We say the South, not with the 
view of drawing invidious distinctions betw een sections of our common country, but 
because the publication is an admirable vehicle of the literary sentiment of this por- 
tion of the Union. It has labored under former Editors, and especially under the 
present conductor, efficiently, to promote aud develope Southern letters. It has man- 
fully defended its powers, and kept itself free from every influence, which could excite 
unworthy jealousies, or advance improper controversies. We hope the patrons of 
elegant letters will permit the Messenger to take the place of many of the mischievous 
and weak issues, which usually crowd the Library. 
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JNO. C. SHAFER, 
BBARBaARS PARLOR, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


_. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Oloths, Oassimeres, Westinmgs, &e., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


; NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. 
“ “ waist “ “ Coat. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 
4.  “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. 


No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
of skirt. 
6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
fectly straight or not.) 





FOR PANTS. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 


No. 1. Round the waist. 
2 5. Height, weight and shape of person. 


ORE, Ae ee 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 





CO ee a ae 


FOR VEST. 
No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to direetions. 
N. B.—References required from strangers 


January, 1850. 
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LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jourual of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- | 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 

with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 

PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 





themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work ; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something about a good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
ot the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 
[From the National Intelligencer.] 

The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 


Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. | cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of} character of the new publications of the day, as a means 


Miscellany. 


” 


for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 


In the new volume of the Literary World is continued | the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 


the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings | oy systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 


of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— | criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 


} 4 Ml 2 . . . . 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- | ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 





braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DoLLaRs per annum, payable in advance. 

*,.” Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

te All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and- Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[Ff on the Christian Examiner for March. 1850. ] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 

Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.] 


This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 


If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 


gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 





The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 
try. 


fi 
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ASTOR HOUSE, NEW-YORK OITY. 


























COLEMAN & STETSON, 








ZIEBER’S GREAT PERIODICAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 





ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 
riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to | 
furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 
and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
Graham’s Magazine - . - $3 per annum 
Godey’s Lady’s Book - - $3 v4 
Sartain’s Union Magazine - 
National Magazine A ow 
N. Y. Knickerbocker . - 


Democratic Review ° - & 
The Horticulturist - - - nd 
Albany Cultivator - - - “ 
Plough, Loom & Anvil - - 4 
The Whig Review » - - - 


Southern Literary Messenger 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
Blackwood’s Magazine - 
American Courier, - - 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - 
Holden’s Magazine - - 
Water Cure Journal - - - 


Pr 
qr 
oS 





London Quarterly Review - - 
Edinburgh “ “ ot 
Westminster “ * - - 
North British “ * - - 
The London Lancet . - - 
N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 “ 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - $1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - - - $150 “ 


' 
, 2p. 0h p< SR he he RR RP So He 
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Littell’s Living Age - - - $6 ‘6 
Eclectic Magazine - - - $5 4 
Phrenological Journal a. $1 m9 
N. Y. Weekly Herald - - $3 7 
“ ” Tribune - - $2 25 
“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 " 
* Literary World . - - $3 s6 
“ Home Journal - - - $2 * 





His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, - $10.00 per annnm 


Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 - 
Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 " 
Dublin Freeman’s eles on 10 00 cg 
London Weekly Athenzum, 8.00 * 

= “ Dispatch, 10,00 - 

= 7 Times, 5.00 - 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 m 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 “a 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 “ 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 # 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 “ 


At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryut, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

te” Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,;who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit tor a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above W orks will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books torwarded by first 


mail. 

Address, W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Turrp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa, 
March, 1850. 














INO. R. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 


AT LAW. 






tag. 
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PROSPECTUS TO VOLUMES IX & X 
DE BOW’S 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN REVIEW ; 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LITERATURE, INDUSTRY AND PROGRESS, 
COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, STATISTICS, ETC—HOME AND FOREIGN. 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 112 TO 128 PAGES, AT 
NEW ORLEANS, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, GALVESTON, SAVANNAH, VICKSBURG, MEMPHIS, 
ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND RICHMOND. 


TERMS $5 PER ANNUM. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 22 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW ORLEANS. 


E1ent Vouumes of this work have been published in the last Four years. A few sets, hand- 
somely bound, remain on hand. Persons interested in the progress of the country, would do well 
to order them for their libraries. ‘They will be delivered at any of the cities (above-named) at 
the publisher's risk. 

These volumes vary from 5 to 700 pages, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, and embrace 
papers, more or less elaborate, upon the following subjects: Coron in all its relations of culture, 
production, supply, demand, consumption, prices, markets, history, etc.; Sucar in the same relations, 
with a great number of original and valuable contributions from planters and manufacturers in this 
country, the West Indies and Europe—including a re-publication, complete, of Dr. Evans's cel- 
ebrated Suear Pxianters’ Manvat published last year in London. Nothing has been omitted 
under this head, and it is believed that the Review is the most full and complete repository of in- 
formation upon Sugar, viewed in every point, to be had in this or any other country. A single 
one of its papers, by an experienced Planter is said to have added hundreds of thousand dollars 
wealih to the state. Rice, Tonacco, Hemp, Corn, Wueat; The institution of Stavery ex- 
amined and defended in every possible point; Stave Laws; Sournern anp Western Manv- 
FACTURES, INTERNAL ImprRovVEMENTS, &c.; PopuLtatTion, WEALTH, Evucation, Minerats, Ge- 
oLoey, Hyproeraruy, History, erc.; Commerce of the United States and of American cities; 
the West Indies, South America, Europe and the East, etc.; together with a great variety of Lir- 
ERARY papers. 








IMPORTANT TO 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


NASH & WOODHOUSE, 
| BOORSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
HavE now in store, and are constantly receiving 


by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &C., 


complete assortment of Goods expressly caleu- | wo 1439 Main Street Richmond, Virginia. 
lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, | ‘ ; 


of— HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
French and English Prints, Jaconets and schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Organdis. sions, for supplying such 
Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. BOOKS 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambruys. 
French and Scotch Embroideries. | as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Mantillas. Shawls and Scarfs, | as promptly as can be done. 
of all prices and materials. 
Lawn, Linen Cambric, and Silk Handkerchiefs, 





Always on hand, a large and complete stock 





plain, printed and embroidered. 
English, French and German Hosiery. 

Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, §c. &c. 

They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- 
boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- 
tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain 
and furniture goods, as well as imported Vene- 
tian, Dutch, Ingrain. 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and 
Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, 
to the trade, on their usual liberal terms, and at 
extremely low prices. 
New York, Broadway and Reade St., May, 1850. 


i January, 1850. 


STATIONERY, 
both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 
PIANO FORTES, 


From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 
343, Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
The large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 
faction they have given, together with the increased, and 
continued demand fer them, are good evidences of their 
superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 


Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
in great variety. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 10 ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownpes, Kayser, Qur- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,”’ will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher’s lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents bysteamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher’s lists, 25 cents, and when | 


obtained at net. prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher’s lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 


nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 
FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20 
cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 30 cents per 
franc. 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increased propor- 
tionably. 

= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 

JOHN PENINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*.* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure sent to those who request them. 





TURNER & WUDS&E, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e. 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 





, 121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 


ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- | 


Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetories, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science, Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 


‘ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 


rices. 
Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
music for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &c. 
Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 
(post paid.) 


April, 1850. 
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Wa. LutrHer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Apo.puus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 


leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or | 


other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 


and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1ANos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 





Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. | 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 
ours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
but from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


WorceEsTeEr’s P1anos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 


every stage of progression, from the rough boards | 


to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, aud his instruments 
are known. and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
meut of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commerciai Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


**We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 


‘shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





JNO. ©. L. GOGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
| Corporation of Lynchburg. 





| March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. MI. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





\ EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 

scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
|“ New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
| Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
| Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 

All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 

Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
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Office of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register, 


BOSTON, AUGUST, 1850. 
The undersigned gives notice that this work will be hereafter printed and published in the City 


of Boston. His undivided efforts will be directed to the compilation of the series, so as to render 
it a valuable aid to banking institutions and to other corporations. 


Particular attention will be given to the compilation of late law cases in the several States, upon 
points in 


BANKING, Lire InsuRANCE, 
Bitus oF ExcHanee, Bank Bonps, 
Promissory Nores, Srocks AND SHARES, 
Usury, Protest, &c. 


Also, to the latest contributions upon the subjects of Banking in the various States, the Precious 


Metals, Biography of prominent Bankers; History of prominent Banking Institutions, Banking 
in Europe: 


Banking Statistics of the several Cities and States, 
Commercial Statistics, as connected with the Banking interest, 
Statistics of European Banking, Finance, Manufactures, 


Stocks and Exchanges in the Cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, &c., &c. 


BONUS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any present subscriber to the Bankers’ Magazine, who will furnish the name of an additional 
subscriber to the work and remit the year’s subscription for the same, before the Ist of January, 
1851, will be entitled to a copy [gratis] of 


The American Almanac for 1850. 


For the convenience of any of our subscribers who may wish to procure periodical works, the 
Publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine will furnish copies of the following works, at a discount of 
ten per cent. where the order amounts to ten dollars or upwards. 





QUARTERLY. MONTHLY. 

London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, - - - . $3 
Edinburg Review, $3 each, or American Whig Review, . - - - 5 
North British Review, 8 for the whole. Democratic Review, - : - - 3 
Westminster Review, Eclectic Magazine, . - - - - 6 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, - - - $3| Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, - - - 5 
North American Review, - - - - 5| The Knickerbocker, - . - - - 5 
American Journal Medical Sciences, + ~ 5| The Law Library, - - - - - 10 
British and Foreign Medical Review, - - - 3| The Law Reporter,” - - : . - 3 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, . : 3\ The Library of Law and Equity, - - - 7 
The New Englander, - - - : - 3)|Journal of the Franklin Institute, - - - 5 
Bibliotheca Sacra, - - . - - 4| The London Lancet, - - - 5 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, - - - - 3 


SIX TIMES A YEAR. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science, = - - - - - ei, - $5 
The Christian :xaminer, - . - - - - - - - 4 
The Living Age, [weekly,] - - ee RE Sore LE a 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston, Mass. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE IN RICHMOND, AT THE OFFICE OF HAXALL & BROTHER, 
TWELFTH STREET, NEAR CARY. 








This company is organized upon the mixed principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
been adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite security to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table may be found worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimate security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as to anticipate unex- 
pected losses and fluctuations of every kind. It is the purpose of this Company annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amount of profits as shall not 

ect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

Premiums may at the option of the insured be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in 
advance. 

All necessary information, together with blanks, pamphlets, &c., may be obtained gratis at the 
office of the Company, No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and at the Office of Haxall 
& Brother, Twelfth Street, near Cary, in Richmond, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
Wa. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M.D.2. Medical 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M. D. FPrvane vale 
JAMES DURNO, General Agent for Pa. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 

Jacob Reese, 42 Beaver street, 

John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 

Dr. John B. Beck, 14 LeRoy Place, 

Stephen Cambreleng, 18 Wall street, 

George Clark, 110 and 273 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Board. 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, Attorney and Counsel. 
DR. JOHN B. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, 2? Consulting 

DR. ABRAM L. COX, 8 Union Place, Physicians. 


DR. EDWARD FIELDS, 4 Charlton street, Medical 


DR. JOHN T. METCALFE, 785 Broadway, § Examiners. 


AGENT FOR RICHMOND —WM. HENRY HAXALL. 
Counsel and Attorney SAMUEL TAYLOR. 
Medical Examiner.—ROBERT W. HAXALL. 

August, 1850. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 





From the ** Scientific American.” 

Southern Literary Messenger: Edited by Johu 
R. Thompson, Richmond, Va.—For the first 
time during our association with the press, we 
have been favored by the Editer with a copy of 
this sterling magazine—September number. We 
have often been highly pleased with extracts from 
this work, and judging from these only. we have 
been led to entertain a high opinion of its ability 
and character. We are not disappointed in our 
estimate, if the present number may be taken as 
a standard upon which we are to base an opinion. 
The contents are entirely original, and afford a 
feast of intellectual reason not found in the gen- 
erality of monthly publications which abound so 
extensively inthe United States. The sentiment 
of the Messenger is Southern in its tendency, and 
marked with a high sense of true patriotism, 
which subserves not the interest of class or party, 
but seeks to disseminate a more enlarged recog- 
nition of the true principles upon which this gov- 
ernment is based. ‘The tone is healthy, and can 
be profitably read throughout every portion of 
the country, with a pleasure and satisfaction 
rarely met with, especially to those who prefer 
something besides the trashy compound of light 
romance, which is read to a much greater extent 
by the young men of our country than redounds 
either to its or their good. 


From the * N. Y. Courier & Enquirer.” 


The Southern Literary Messenger for Septem- 
ber comes to us freighted with a goodly list of 
papers from contributors and editorial, upon a 
great variety of topics, and consequently with a 
goodly variety of interest. This magazine, in the 
hands of its present editor, Joun R. 'Tuompson, 
Esq., has shown a steady and constant improve- 
ment, growing stronger, wider in its sympathies, 
and much more attractive and interesting, with 
each successive number. ‘I'he Paris correspon- 
dence forms an interesting feature, and the let- 
ters from New York, give a spirited, intelligent, 
and exceedingly readable resumé of all matters of 
curient interest in science, literature, and general 
incident. We are glad to know that the Maga- 
zine enjoys the success which it merits. 


From the “Richmond Christian Advocate.” 


Southern Literary Messenger. J. R.Thomp- 
son. September. The present No. is inferior 
to none of its predecessors. In addition to its 
numerous Literary treats, Judith Bensaddi will 
claim a full share of the reader’s attention. This 
Romance alone is richly worth the ‘subscription 


From “ The Fairfax News,” Fairfax C. H, Va. 
The Southern Literary Messenger for Sep- 
tember, is on our table, the name of which will 
sound familiar to our readers, and we wish they 
were just as familiar with its contents. The mere 
fact of its being published in a Southern State, 
if it were worthless, would not entitle it to a gen- 
erous support from the South, but when it is 
transcendent in value—filled with none but the 
purest and best original articles of which our 
country can boast and being located in our midst, 
we should pause before we pass it by. We love 
the Messenger—we do not have to read an arti- 
cle in it to learn if it is worth reading, for we 
know that its Editor does not labor to feed an 
unwholesome appetite, but to create and feed 
one tainted with no manner of disease. 

From the “ Southern Star,” Huntsville, Ala. 

The Southern Literary Messenger for Septem- 
ber, is upon our table. Most of the articles are 
able and interesting. We are especially pleased 
with a poem entitled * The Mysterious Music” — 
it contains much of the true element of poetry. 
The well-known tale “Judith Bensaddi,” by 
Henry Ruffner, is being republished in the Mes- 
senger. Under the management of its skilful 
Editor, Mr. John R. Thompson—the Literary 
Messenger must succeed. The southern people 
owe it to themselves to support this valuable pe- 
riodical, 

From the ** Saybrook Mirror,” Essex, Conn. 

Southern Literary Messenger.—The Septem- 
ber number of this superb monthly is promptly 
upon our table, and is filled with an unusual va- 
riety of excellent articles. We hope the Editor 
will excuse us for using that word, “unusual,” 
for it is almost impossible for an improvement 
upon the general monthly contents of the 
“South. Lit.” yet we think this number more 
than usually rich in its table of contents. 

The “Southern Lit.” should have a host of 
readers in this State, and would have if people 
were Only conversant with its merits. Itis pub- 
lished at Richmond, Va., at $5 per annum, and 
is well worth the money. 

From * The Atlas,” Montgomery, Ala. 

Our old friend, the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, has all the elegance, spirit and manliness of 
a high principled and polished gentleman, with 
all that is rich, correct and liberal, in a ripe and 
large-minded, modern scholar, but, like the vola- 
tile principle in the more generous flavored wines, 
to be properly appreciated, it must, in the pleas- 
aut moments of post-prandial, care-dispelling lei- 
sure, be deliberately, daintily, lovingly toyed with, 





price. 
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PROSPECTUS 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
POR 1681. 
SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


This popular and favorite magazine which was established 1n THE YEAR 1834, and has out- 
lived, wth a single honorable exception, all its competitors, will enter upon a new volume in 
January next. It has never been the habit of the Editor to seek to catch the publie eye by any 
lost list of distinguished coutributors, paraded ostentatiously upon the cover, or he might give, as 
among those who write for the work, the names of some of the first men and women that have 
adorned the literature of the country. The Messenger rests its claims to public favor upon the 
basis of Soxip Excentience. ‘To the Southern People it appeals strongly as 


The only Literary Monthly in the Southern States. 


The Editor is determined to make it worthy of the South and of the Country. The contents 
as heretofore will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screntiric character, such as dur- 
ing past years, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
forthcoming volume, will be republished 


SECLUSAVAL; A SEQUEL TO JUDITH BENSADDI, 


the popular story now in course of republic: tion in the Magazine. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing a continuation of the 


Parisian Correspondence 


of his accomplished and learned European contributor, in which the reader will find a more faith- 
ful reflection of the progress of Art and Science in the French capital, than in any other maga- 
zine in this country. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 


avowed. 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, VirerntA, October, 1850. 





CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


















1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casH. [" THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S | 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERLOD. [yy 


3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail! will 





be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 





, 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post- 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4, If asubscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Ner will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 
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INO. C. SHAFER, 
BeARBHBaARSY “GAIhOR. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Oloths, Cassimeres, Westings, &e., 
selected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 
monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand¢a general assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No. 1. Round the breast under the arms of Coat. 
x ” “ waist “ “ Coat. 
3. From middle of back seam to elbow. 
4. “ elbow to wrist for full length of sleeve. 


No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 
of skirt. 
6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
fectly straight, or not.) 





FOR PANTS. 
No. 1. Round the waist. 


2. .% —* | pumps 
3. From top of hip bone down to the sole of boots. 


FOR VEST. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
5. Height, weight and shape of person. 





No. 1. From collar bone down, full length of Vest. 


No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, under coat. 


4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all cases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style, 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 


All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped according to direetions. 
N. B.—References required from strangers. 


January, 1850. 
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On the First Saturday of January 
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WORLD FOR 1860. 





{NoveMBER, 





was commenced the Sirth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Jouriual of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement : 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 

of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of cam 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 

REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 

PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of 
Miscellany. 


themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work ; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
something abouta good one. * * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 
[From the National Intelligencer.] 


The‘object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself t6 those who; in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 


2 M4 y 4 4 . ° ° ° . 
In the new volume of the Literary World is continued | the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 


the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 


braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rew- | 


iniscences, of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E.G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 
The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 


or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck al] manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.} 





best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. 

*,” Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

(3g All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850. ] 


“ We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-fernished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of our country. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1850.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 

. Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
| cord and eritic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
| do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
| the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
| vated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
| readcr and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 1th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
| period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
|public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
| Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
|of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
| are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 
| If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
_ the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
| a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 


| The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 

[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 


The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 
try. 
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AND CHEAP BOOK 


ZIZBERS GREAT PERIODICAL 








ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 

riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 

furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 

and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Graham’s Magazine - + + $3 per annum 
- ‘“ 


Godey’s Lady’s Book a ae $3 

Sartain’s Union Magazine - $3 2 
National Magazine - - - $2 - 
N.Y. Knickerbocker - - - $5 ag 
Democratic Keview - - $3 . 
The Hoiticulturist - - - §3 ” 
Albany Cultivator - - - $1 " 
Plough, Loom & Anvil . - $3 “ 
The Whig Review - - . $5 ad 
Southern Literary Messenger $5 ° 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazme ~- $5 4 
Blackwood’s Magazine - - $3 " 
American Courier, - - - $2 ¥ 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - - $1.50 “ 
Holden’s Magazine - . - §i1 ae: 
Water Cure Journal - - - $1 * 
London Quarterly Review - - $3 « 
Edinburgh “ a - - $3 = 
Westminster “ we - - $3 “8 
North British “ itn Pe $3 “ 
The London Lancet - - - $5 ” 


N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 * 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect = - - $150 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract «+t e Sao * 


Littell’s Living Age - - - $6 ¥ 
Eclectic Magazine - - o. §5 _ 
Phrenological Journal . - $1 “¥ 


N.Y. Weekly Herald - - §3 “ 


* " Tribune - we “ 
“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 * 
s Literary World - - - $3 « 
“ Home Journal - - - $2 % 








His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, . $10.00 per annnm 


Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 ‘ 
Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10 00 * 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, 10 00 » 
London Weekly Athenzum, 8.00 vy 

ms ~ Dispateh, 10,00 “ 

- - Times, 5.00 “ 
Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 S 
The London Art Journal, 9.00 “ 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 " 
Chambers’ Edmburgh Journal, 3.00 “ 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 “ 


At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., aud he latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age: such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

te Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,;who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively sinall amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the ubove Works will be 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 
mail, 

Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 
No. 3 Turrp Street, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March, 1850. 











JNO. BR. THOMPSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County of 
Henrico. 
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PROSPECTUS TO VOLUMES IX & X 
DE BOW’S 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN REVIEW ; 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LITERATURE, INDUSTRY AND PROGRESS, 
COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, STATISTICS, ETC_—-HOME AND FOREIGN. 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 112 TO 128 PAGES, AT 
NEW ORLEANS, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, GALVESTON, SAVANN AH, VICKSBURG, MEMPHIS, 
ST.LOUIS, CINCINN ATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BAL TIMORE AND RICHMOND. 


TERMS $5 PER ANNUM. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 22 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW ORLEANS. 


E:ent Vouumes of this work have been published in the last Four years. A few sets, hand- 
somely bound, remain ou hand. Persons interested in the progress of the country, would do well 
to order them for their libraries. They will be delivered at any of the cities (above-named) at 
the publisher's risk. 

These volumes vary from 5 to 700. pages, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, and embrace 
papers, more or less elaborate, upon the following subjects : Corvron in all its relations of culture, 
production, supply, demand, consumption, prices, markets, history, etc.; SuGax in the same relations, 
with a great number of original and valuable contributions from planters aud manufacturers in this 
country, the West Indies and Europe—including a re-publication, complete, of Dra. Evans's cel- 
ebrated Sugar Pxianrers’ Manuva. published last year in London. Nothing has been omitted 
under this head, and it is believed that the Review is the most full and complete repository of in- 
formation upon Sugar, viewed in every point, to be had in this or any other country. A single 
one of its papers, by an experienced Planter is said to have added hundreds of thousand dollars 
wealth to the state Rick, Tosacco, Hemp, Corn, Wueat; The institution of Sravery ex- 
amined and defended in every possible point; Suave Laws: Sournern anp Western Manv- 
FACTURES, INTEKNAL ImPpkKOVEMENTS, &c.; PopuLatTion, WEALTH, Evucarion. Minerats, Ge- 
oLocy, Hyprograruy. History, etc.; Commerce of the United States and of American cities; 
the West Indies, South America, Europe and the East, ete.; together with a great variety of Lrr- 
ERARY papers. 











IMPORTANT TO | N ASH & WOODHOUSE, 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS. p00 KsELLERS, STATIONERS, 
A. . * STEWART & CoO. AND DEALERS IN 
Have now in store, and are constantly receiving | PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, &e., 


by fresh arrivals from Europe, an extensive and | 


complete assortment of Goods expressly caleu-| Wo, 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
lated for the country trade, consisting, in part, | 








ot-— HE Subscribers offer their services to individuals, 
French and English Prints, Jaconets and schools, library committees, and the learned profes- 
Organdis. sions, for supplying such 
Plain and Printed Bareges and Silk Tissues. BOOKS 
Solid Check and Ginghams and Chambrays. 
French and Scotch Embroideries. as may be required, upon fair and reasonable terms, and 
Mantillas, Shawls and Scarfs, as promptly as can be done. 
of all prices and materials. Always on hand, a large and complete stock 
Lawn, Linen Cambric. and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
plain, printed and embroidered. STATIONERY, 
English, French and German Hosiery. both staple and fancy—suited to all business purposes. 


Hucks, Diapers, Irish Linens, Sheetings, §e. §c. PIANO FORTES 
They have also a very desirable stock of Tam- | : 
boured and embroidered muslin and lace Cur- From the extensive Manufactories of Adam Stodard, No. 


tains, damask linen. brocatelle and other curtain a Broadway,and J. B. Dunham, 13th Street, New York. 
dé farait aie ae Coen ae ‘he large number they have sold, and the universal satis- 
See ee eres "QOCRG, GS WON BS HEPOSe VeONO~ faction they have given, together with the inc reased, and 


tian, Dutch, Ingrain. 3-ply, Brussels, Velvet and continued demand for them, are good evidences of their 
Axminster Carpeting in every variety—for sale, superior character. Prices as low as at the North. 

to the trade, on their usual liberal terms. and at | Music, Musical Instruments, and beautiful Fancy Goods 
extremely low prices. ~ | in great variety. 


New York, Broadway and Reade St.,May,1850.| January, 1850. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS 10 ORDER, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Subscriber with reference to this speci- 
alité regularly receives the Catalogues of the 
Booksellers of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium, and is provided for the use of students 
and amateurs, with the bibliographical manuals 
of Panzer, Brunet, Lownprs, Kayser, QuE- 
RARD, ENGELMANN, and others. 

His “ Bulletins bibliographiques ou listes des 
ouvrages, publiés en France,” will be sent to the 
address of those who desire to receive them. 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND MUSIC, UNDER 
THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


From the publisher's lists, 27 cents per shilling, 
by packet; 34 cents by steamer. From the Old- 
book Catalogues, and at net prices, 32 cents per 
shilling, by packet; 40 cents by steamer. 


FROM FRANCE. 


From the publisher's lists, 25 cents, and when 
obtained at net prices, 30 cents per franc. 


FROM GERMANY. 


From the publisher's lists, 90 cents per thaler. 
From the Antiquarian-Catalogues, and at net 
prices 105 cents per thaler, 65 cents for the Rhe- 
nish, and 75 cents for the florin of Vienna. 


FROM BELGIUM. 


From the Catalogue of Meline, Cans & Co., 20} ° 


cents per franc; from that of Hanicq 25 cents, 
and when obtained at net prices, 3U cents per 
franc. 


Bids transmitted for books and prints, to be 
sold by auction in London and Paris, and the re- 
sults charged at 35 cents per shilling, and at 32| 
cents per franc. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications re- 
‘ceived for American members of foreign socie- 
ties. 

The duty upon Paper and Scientific Appara- 
tus, being 20 pr. ct. higher than that upon books, 
the charges of importation are increaged propor- 
tionably. 


t= Books, Instruments, &c., imported at these 
rates, to be paid for upon delivery. 
JOHN PENNINGTON, 


No. 10 South Fifth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


*,* J. P.’s Catalogue No. 2, composed of re- 
cent additions to his stock ef curious and valua- 
ble material, is in press, and copies will be with 
pleasure seut to those who request them. 


TUBNE 21% &% MU w Gk, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Rags, Printing and Writing Inks, Bleaching 
Powders, Russia Skins, &e, 


No. 3, SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 





Catalogue of Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
121 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia, 


Has just published a complete, (up to January, 
1850,) catalogue of 254 pages, in alphabetical 
order, of his extensive assortment of Books on 
Agriculture and Gardening, Arithmetics, As- 
tronomy, Algebra, Book-keeping and Interest 
Tables; Biography, Botany, Cookery, Chemis- 
try, Drawing, Dictionaries, Education, Farriers, 
Cattle and Shooting; Fortune-Telling and 
Dreaming ; French, Geography, Grammar, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
Maps and Trayellers; Guides, Military, My- 
thology and Antiquities; Mechanics, Mathemat- 
ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
and Speeches; Poetry, Primers, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
School Reading Books, Rhetorics, and School 
Speaker Spellers, Science. Spanish, Travels and 
Voyages ; Theology, Temperance, &c.; with 
|size of volume, style of binding, and price of 
each Book. 

This Book will be found useful to those who 
are making, or adding to Libraries, to Country 
Merchants, Teachers and others. 

Also, a Catalogue of Imported and Domestic 
Stationery, Blank-Books, Paper, Musical Instru- 
ments and Fancy Goods, with descriptions and 
prices. 

Also, a Catalogue of 15,000 pages of sheet 
music for Piano Forte, Guitar, Violin, &c., with 
list of Instructors, Church Music, &e. 

Deduction will be made, from printed prices, 
to those who buy in quantities. These Cata- 
logues will be furnished gratuitously. Copies 
mailed to all who make application by letter, 
(post paid.) 





April, 1850. 
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Apotrnuus Morris. Wm. LurHer Baker. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
, , > 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private ludividuals, Schools, Col- | 
Jeges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or | 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, | 
Piano Fortes, &c., &c., will be furnished on the | 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest | 
dispatch. 

Foreigu Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 


the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “very truly 

ours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
But from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 
chanism known as * Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


WonrceEstTer’s P1anos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment ofthe parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
meut of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


‘We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something aboutthe matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 
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and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN P1anos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
|others may have added tothe sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
‘and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
-have lavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
lions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
|Worcerster, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into public favor, belongs the 
}merit of increasing at the same time the power, 





quality and endurance of tone, and without a 


corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 

ufactory and ware-rooms, 137 Third Avenue, 

are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 

shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 

or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 

chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 
March, 1850. 








INO. 0. L. COGEIN, 
‘ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 
| Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 

March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. M. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





\ EST & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 
‘Y scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
\“ New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,’ “* Godey’s 
| Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “ Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 

All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 

Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 





JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
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Office of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register, 
BOSTON, AUGUST, 1850. 


The undersigned gives notice that this work will be hereafter printed and published in the City 
of Boston. His undivided efforts will be directed to the compilation of the series, so as to render 
it a valuable aid to banking institutions and to other corporations. 


Particular attention will be given to the compilation of late law cases in the several States, upon 
points in 


BANKING, Lire INSURANCE, 
Bitus or Excnanece, Bank Bonps, 


Promissory Nores, Stocks AND SHARES, 


Usury, Protest, &c. 


Also, to the latest contributions upon the subjects of Banking in the various States, the Precious 
Metals, Biography of prominent Bankers; History of prominent Banking Institutions, Banking 
in Europe: 


Banking Statistics of the several Cities and States, 
Commercial Statistics, as connected with the Banking interest, 
Statistics of European Banking, Finance. Manufactures, 


Stocks and Exchanges in the Cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, &c., &c. 


BONUS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any present subscriber to the Bankers’ Magazine, who will furnish the name of an additional 
subscriber to the work and remit the year's subscription for the same, before the Ist of January, 
1851, will be entitled to a copy [gratis] of 


The American Almanac for 1850. 


For the convenience of any of our subscribers who may wish to procure periodical works, the 
Publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine will furnish copies of the following works, at a discount of 
ten per cent. where the order amounts to ten dollars or upwards. 





QUARTERLY. MONTHLY. 
London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, - - - - $3 
Edinburg Review, $3 each, or Aimerican Whig Review, -—  - . . « & 
North British Review, 8 for the whole. Democratic Review, - - - - 3 
Westminster Review, Eclectic Magazine, = “ ni . Pi 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, - - - $3) Hunt’s Mencbants’ Magazine, - . - 5 
North American Review, - - - - 5| The Knickerbocker, - - - o oie 
American Journal Medical Sciences, - - 5| The Law Library, - + - . - 10 
British and Foreign Medigal Review, - - - 3|The Law Reporter, = - - - - - 3 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, - - 3| The Library of Law and Equity, - - - 7 
The New Englander, - - - - - 3)Journal of the Franklin Institute, - - - 5 
Bibliotheca Sacra, - - - - - 4| The London Lancet, - - - 5 


Medico-Chirurgical Review, - - - - 3] 


SIX TIMES A YEAR. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science, - - - - - - - - $5 
The Christian Examiner, - - - - - - ° ~ - 4 
The Living Age, [weekly,]}- - - -+ -+ + © = + $6 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston, Mass. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE IN RICHMOND, AT THE OFFICE OF HAXALL & BROTHER, 
. TWELFTH STREET, NEAR CARY. 








This company is organized upon the mixed principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
been. adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite security to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table may be found worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimate security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as to anticipate unex- 
pected losses aud fluctuations of every kind. It is the purpose of this Company annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amount of profits as shall not 
affect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

Premiums may at the option of the insured be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in 
advance. 

All necessary information, together with blanks, pamphlets, &c., may be obtained gratis at the 
office of the Company, No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and at the Office of Haxall 
& Brother, Twelfth Street, near Cary, in Richmond, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Flerance, James Devereux, 
Wa. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B..GODDARD, M.D. 2? - Medical 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M. D. | avec 
JAMES DURNO, General Agent for Pa. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 

Jacob Reese, 42 Beaver street, 

John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 

Dr. John B. Beck, 14 LeRoy Place, 

Stephen Cambreleng, 18 Wall street, 

George Clark, 110 and 273 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Board. 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, Attorney and Counsel. 
DR.JOHN B. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, 2? Consulting 

DR. ABRAM L. COX, 8 Union Place, Physicians. 

DR. EDWARD FIELDS, 4.Charlton street, Medical 
DR. JOHN T. METCALFE, 785 Broadway, Examiners. 


AGENT FOR RICHMOND—WM. HENRY HAXALL. 
Counsel and Attorney —SAMUEL TAYLOR. 
Medical Examiner.—ROBERT W. HAXALL. 


August, 1850. 
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Reaister of the Officers and Cadets of the Virginia | 
Military Institute, Lexington, Va. July, 1850. Phila- 

delphia : Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. No, 253 Mar- 

ket street. 1850. 


Avpress delivered by the Hon. Joun W. BrockeEn- 
BROUGH, United States District Judge, on laying the 
Corner Stone of the new Barracks of the Virginia Mi- 
itary Iustitute, July 4, 1850. Published by the Board of 
Visitors. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
1850. 


It alwgys gives us pleasuretospeak well of the Milita- 
ry Institute, and we gladly availourselves of the occasion 
afforded by the receipt of these pamphlets, to reiterate 
our conviction that there exists no more useful institution 
in the State. In time of peace, it is working out great 
results in educational reform, and should civil war befal 
us, (which God in his merey, avert!) it will send forth a 
noble band of alumni full panoplied for the dreadful con- 
test. The corps of professors is a most able one, and the 
discipline and standard of scholarship all that could be 
desired. 

Judge Brockenbrough’s Address upon laying the Cor- 
ner Stone of the new Barracks, is a well-written, and well- 
timed summing up of the peculiar advantages of the school. 

The reader at the South will be ¢ mewhat surprised, 
however, to perceive, from the title page of both these 
pamphlets, that the Board of Visitors were compelled to 
resort to Philadelphia and New York to find a printer. 
Surely it would have been in better taste to get a Virginia 
printer for documents so essentially Virginian! 


Among the attractive things in the book way that have 
lately come to us from Harper & Brothers, we have two 
of unusual spirit, Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, and Cum- 
ming’s Adventures in South Africa. The former is in the 
last degree conversational in style, and disappoints us 
sadly, in so far as its author sings in it a palinode upon all 
the preceding manlinesses of his political life, and cruelly 
maligns the Leigh Hunt of forty years ago; but it abounds 
at the same time with some charming self-conceit and 
much pleasant anecdote. Mr. Cumming’s volumes are 
really fresh. We admire the magnificence of his lions, 
the exceeding accuracy of his rifles, the fortitude he ex- 
hibits under the petty miseries of the tropics, and the far- 
reaching sagacity of his deep-laid schemes of sportsman- 
ship. Mr. Cumming has evidently seen the elephant, and 
Punch declares that it would be the height of extrav- 
agance for him to pay a shilling to see the Hippopotamus. 
We advise all our readers who like stirring narratives, 
dashed plentifully with peril, to buy the work. The late 
lamented Baron Munchausen did something in this line, 
but his laurels wither in the presence of Mr. Cumming. 

From the same publishers we get an invaluable work 
to the biblical scholar, in a new and revised edition of 
Dr. Roxsinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. The merits of this work are so well known 
to the world, that it is quite unnecessary that we should 
say a word in its praise, other than that the present edi- 
tion is the result of the author’s careful review of the 
whole field of labor, and has been in great part rewritten. 
It is beautifully printed with the best Greek and English 
type. The Harpers also continue the excellent historical 
works of Professor Abbott, designed for juvenile readers. 


fully maintains the reputation already won by the author 


Poe , ; : pe ot 
in this department. No. 8 of Lossine’s Pictorial Field 


Book of the Revolution is a choice number of that exqui- 
site publication. The latest issue from Cliff Street is 
Witiiam Howirt’s Country Year Book, which the 
reader will find a good companion for Miss Cooper’s 
Rural Hours, commended to him by us last month. 

For sale by Morris & Brother. 


Tue DeserteD Wirt. By Emma D. E. Nevitt South- 
worth, Author of “ Retribution ; or, the Vale of Sha- 
dows.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


We have been greatly shocked in reading this publica- 
tion. Coming before the public with the name of a lady 
as author, and of the Appletons as publishers, we had 
supposed that at least it was unexceptionable in tone, and 
did not offend against the proprieties of life. The caption 
of “ a choice new American Novel” had not, indeed, be- 
guiled us into the supposition that anything brilliant had 
burst upon the world, but we were not prepared to find, 
under such a passport to our favor, a work of the very 
worst description of the loose-tunic and guilty-passion 
school. “ Retribution, or the Vale of Shadows” had es- 
caped us, and we became acquainted for the first time, in 
the pages of “ The Deserted Wife,” with the fact that 
French sentimentalism has so far broken through the bar- 
riers of our American morale, that one of the “ gentler 
sex’”’ may here fairly lay claim to the doubtful honors of 
a Dudevant. 

It was the chief danger of the earlier writings of Bul- 
wer, thatthe name of a fascinating M. P. as author secured 
for them an introduction into families where they might 
not otherwise have been admitted. The Lady Alice, too, 
purpled over, as it was, with the hues of cathedral win- 
dows, and written by one who ministered at the sanctuary, 
was more to be dreaded than books of a similar character 
coming in less “questionable shapes.”” And we very 
much fear that “The Deserted Wife” will pass, by virtue 
of its maternity and the respectability of its publishers, 
into the family circles of many houses, where it could 
never find entrance were its character even suspected by 
the world. For ourselves, we should not have gone fur- 
ther than the Introduction, to make up our opinion of the 
work, had not our attention been especially directed to the 
latter portions, after reading which we can conscientiously 
say that we should as soon put into the hands of a female 
friend the Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau as any 
volume of our new American novelist. 

Weare at a loss to conjecture how such a performance 
should find a vehicle to the public in the press of the 
Messrs. Appleton. No publishing house in this country 
has deserved, and, we are glad to think, received a larger 
share of patronage; and we have been always ready to 
bear willing testimony to their discretion and good taste. 
But in the present instance they have committed a faux 
pas, the results of which may not be readily averted. We 
would advise them in future to have a closer eye to the 
department of fiction, and particularly to leave such works 
as “ The Deserted Wife” to the presses of Ann Street. 
Dressed out in a flaming yellow cover, printed with the 
worst of type on the most execrable of paper, and orna- 
mented with a frontispiece of the warmest of the scenes, 
it might win a large popularity in the less respectable 
book-shops, among those congenial issues which are light- 
ing up the road to the pit that is bottomless; but it could 
never, at all events, find its way to the hearth-stone, and 
shiver the household gods, of one pure and right-thinking 
family. 





The volume before usis The History of Xerxes, and 


The work has reached us through Messrs. Morris & 
Brother. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


FOR 


SEVENTEENTH 


Leal. 
VOLUME. 


This popular and favorite magazine which was established in THE YEAR 1834, and has out- 
lived, wth a single honorable exception, all its competitors, will enter upon a new volume in 


January next. 


It has never been the habit of the Editor to seek to catch the publie eye by any 


long list of distinguished contributors, paraded ostentatiously upon the cover, or he might give, as 


among those who write for the work, 
aduennd the literature of the country. 
basis of Soniup Exce.ence. 


the names of some of the first men and women that have 
The Messenger rests its claims to public favor upon the 
To the Southern People it appeals strongly as 


The only Literary Monthly in the Southern States. 


The Editor is determined to make it worthy of the South and of the Country. 


ms heretofore will embrace 


The contents 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
tigues, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screntiric character, such as dur- 


ing past years, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 


forthcoming volume, will be republished 


SECLUSAVAL ; 


In the 


A SEQUEL TO JUDITH BENSADDI, 


the popular story now in course of republication in the Magazine. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing a continuation of the 


Povision Correspondence 


of his accomplished and learned European contributor, in which the reader will find a more faith- 
ful reflection of the progress of Art and Science in the French capital, than in any other maga- 


zine in this country. 


Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 


will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews 


works of general interest and value. 
avowed. 


Ricumonp, VirerniA, October, 1850. 








CONDITIONS oF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casn. [" THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 


s of all new American or F oreign 


His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
| evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 





any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 









MESSENGER INGNTHLY ABVERTISER, 


Voz, J RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1850. No. 12. 











JNO. CC. SHAFER, 
MRABHANWL CARHORs 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 14th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the community at large, that he has always on hand 


a large stock of 


Cloths, Oassimeres, Westimgs, &«., 


sclected by himself, from the various importations in all the northern cities, which he makes a 
. * * . * : . ° . 
point to visit, at four different times in the year, solely for that purpose. He receives, direct by the 


monthly Steamers, French and English Plates of Fashions; also, the New York and Philadelphia 


reports. He keeps also on hand, a general assortment of 
CENTLEMER’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
OF THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST STYLES. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, &c., &c. 


He solicits a call and examination of his stock, and style of workmanship. 


rr] 


NEW MEASURING SYSTEM—FOR COAT. 


No.1. Re mand the breast under the arms of Coat. No. 5. From collar seam to hip button, thence to bottom 


9. “ waist “ C Coat. of skirt. 
3. From middle ef back seam to elbow. 6. Height, weight and shape of person, (whether per 
4 “ elbow to wrist for full lencth of sleeve. fectly straight or not.) 


FOR PANTS. 
No. 1. Round the waist 


ee “ rump. 


No. 4. Length of crotch from inside seam to sole of boots. 
J. rom top of hip bene down to the sole of boots. 


3d. Height, weight and shape of person. 


FOR VEST. 
No. 4. From eeliar bone down, full length of Vest: No. 3. Round the waist, under coat. 
6. Round the breast, uuder ceat 4. Height, weight and shape of person. 


By this plan, any person living at a distance, wishing clothes of my cut and make, who may 
find it inconvenicnt to visit the city, may be enabled to have his measure taken and sent to me, 
and a fit in all eases will be guaranteed. Gentlemen favoring me with their orders, will please 
explain the style of garment.and quality of goods, whether black or fancy, gay or plain style’ 
and whether to be made in the newest mode, or rather plainer style. 

All orders will be punctually attended to, and goods shipped aceerding to directions. 

N. B.—References required from strangers. 


January, 1850. 
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A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


NEW VOLUME.NEW FEATURES.NEW TYPE 


ac —-- | 


SERIES FOR 1851. 


THE HOME JOURNAL. 


Published weekly in the City of New York, at Two Dollars a Year. 


On the first of January next, commences a New Series of this copious, comprehensive, and elegantly printed 
FamiLy NewspaPeEr, which is now acknowledged to be 


THE INDISPENSABLE DRAWING ROOM GAZETTE OF THE COUNTRY. 


A home is hardly complete, we think we may venture to say, without the HOME JOURNAL, which is the 
CHRONICLE OF ALL THAT INTERESTS ALL CLASS OF SOCIETY, and of the intelligence which 
most enlivens an American home. PS : . 

New YorK IS THE GREAT CENTRE, and here. at the fountain head of novelty, incident, literature, and foreign 
news, the Home Journal {s edited and published. Its Editors, (Gxo. P. Morris and N, P. WiLtIs,) devote their 
entire time, skill and experience, to the task of giving, each week, 


EVERY THING WORTH KNOWING. 


THEY PARTICULARLY KEEP AN EYE ON ALL THE 


WHIMS AND NOVELTIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, 


PRESENTING SKETCHES OF THE 


BIILILES OF OUIR WiMilk, 


And careful portraits of 
THE DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


In addition to this, the utmost pains are taken, by translations from French Journals, and by foreign correspondence 
to prepare such reports of 


THE FASHIONABLE GOSSIP OF PARIS, 


As will exceedingly instruct and amuse. 























We present to our readers, the facts and outlines of all news. In our literary department, we aim at sketches and 
readable criticism, and in our condensation of the fecund productions of the vast newspaper world of England, we, 
aim to avoid the tiresome, and the local, and transfer to our columns the pick of English information and brilliancy 
while we endeavor to select with a true sense of pure morals, true wit, and genuine humor. 


In addition to the above, we propose to give, in the course of the coming volume, 


One Entirely New feature, 


Which we think will particularly INTEREST THE LADIES, viz: 


A SERIES OF RETURNED LOVE LETTERS. 


This being a species of composition that interests all readers, we trust to make che numbers of the Home Journal 
more eagerly looked for, and more carefully preserved than ever. 


We have also new correspondents in London and Paris., who will send us much that could never reach us 
through foreign Journals. 


fs a Vew Vear’s Present froma Genticmanto a Lady, 


The Home Journal is one, of which the remembrance is renewed every week, and it is unsurpassed as a gift in good 
taste. 


TERMS—For one copy, $2, for three copies, $5, or one copy for three years, $5—always in 
: Add advance. Subscribe without delay. 
ress, 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 


Editors and Proprietors, 107, Fulton Street, New York 
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COLEMAN & STETSON, 








ZIBBER’S GREAT PERIODICAL 


AND CHEAP BOOK 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 3, Third Street below Chestnnt, Philadelphia. 


. B. ZIEBER has constantly on hand a great va- 

__ riety of Cheap Publications, and is prepared to 

furnish Agents, Pedlars, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, 

and the Trade, in general, with New and Cheap Books, 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Graham’s Magazine -~ - 


- $3 per annum 
Godey’s Lady’s Book - - 3 -" 


Sartain’s Union Magazine - 3 * 
National Magazine  - - + $2 25 
N. Y. Knickerbocker - - - $5 ~ 
Democratic Review - . 3 "y 
The Horticulturist - $3 A 


Albany Cultivator - ery $l * 
Plough, x? 


lough, Loom & Anvil $3 2 
The Whig Review -~ - $5 2 
Southern Literary Messenger $5 ain 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine - $5 * 


Blackwood’sMagazine - - $3 _ 
American Courier, - - - 
Eliza Cook’s Journal - - - $1.50 “ 


Holden’s Magazine . - - ea 
Water Cure Journal - - - $1 sig 
London Quarterly Review - - $3 « 
Edinburgh “ eh $3 : 


North British “ ss A age 
The London Lancet - - 

N. Y. Journal of Medicine - - $3 " 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect - - $1.50 “ 
Ranking’s Abstract - -.¥ 150 “ 


Westminster “ « - - p “ 


Littell’s Living Age i. - $6 “ 
Eclectic Magazine - C2 2 ae . 
*Phrenological Journal ee $1 “ 
N. Y. Weekly Herald + = = $3 “ 
“ « Tribune . - $2 e 
“ Spirit of the Times - - $5 % 
* Literary World - + © $3 ™ 
“ Home Journal - -+- + $2 





His arrangements with EUROPEAN HOUSES, ena- 
bles him also to execute all orders for Foreign Newspapers 
and Periodicals with the greatest dispatch. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS. 


London Illustrated News, - $10.00 per annnm 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times 10.00 a 
Ladies’ Pictorial Newspaper, 10.00 “ 
Dublin Freeman’s Jeuteal, 10.00 - 
London Weekly Atheneum, 8,00 ms 
Dispatch, 10,00 “ 
ws " Times, 5.00 as 


Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News, 10.00 " 


The London Art Journal, 9.00 “ 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 3.00 ag 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 3.00 * 
Le Follet, or French Jour. of Fashion, 6.00 “ 


At the above Establishment may always be found Books 
of all kinds, and on all subjects: Astronomy, Biography, 
Science, Commerce, Geography, Medicine, Phrenology, 
Architecture, &c., &c., and the latest Works of the most 
celebrated Writers of the Age; such as Bulwer, James, 
Dumas, Sue, Marryat, Dickens, Cooper, Lover, Ains- 
worth, Reynolds, Lever, Arthur, Cockton, Jerrold, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Grey, Miss Pickering, and others, whose 
names are equally popular with the above. 

[= Agents, Pedlars, &c., throughout the country ,who 
wish to make money on a small capital, would do well to 
address the undersigned, who will furnish a complete out- 
fit for a comparatively small amount. 

All orders for subscriptions to the above Works willbe 
promptly attended to, and the Books forwarded by first 
mail. 

Address , W. B. ZIEBER, 





No. 3 Turrp Srreet, below Chesnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March, 1850. 








INO. R. THOMPSON; 








ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of Richmond City and the County ¢ 
Henrico. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 
CAPITAL $250,000. 

OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE IN RICHMOND, AT THE OFFICE OF HAZALL & BROTHER 


TWELFTH STREET, NEAR CAR‘ 





This company is organized upon the mixed principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
been adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite seeurity to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table inay be fouad worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimate security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premiums as to auticipate unex- 
pected losses and fluctuations of every kind. It is the purpose of this Company annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amouut of profits as shall not 
alfect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

Premiums may at the option of the insured be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in 
advance. 

All neeessary information, together with blanks, pamphlets, &c., may be obtained gratis at the 
office of the Company, No. 28 Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and at the Office of Haxay 
& Brother, Twelfth Street, near Cary, in Richmond, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
Wm. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M. “we Medica! 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D. § Examiners. 
JAMES DURNO, General Agent for Pa. 





NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 
Jacob Reese, 2 Beaver street, 
John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 
Dr. John B. Beck, 14 LeRoy Place, 
Stephen Cambreleng, 18 Wall street, 


George Clark, 110 and 273 Broadway, and 10 Astor 11 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Bear 
STEPHEN. CAMBRELENG, Attorney and Counsel 


DR. JOHN B. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, ? Consulting 
DR. ABRAM L. CORA, 5 Ua Placc, $i hy i 
DR. EDWARD FIELI t Charlton suet, 2° Medica 
DR. JOHN T. METCALFE, 785 Broadway, §( Exam 
AGENT FOR RICHEMON 
Counsel an .A 


Madical Exam? Pr; 
Medicai Exarmius ‘Taeae 
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NAS tH WOODHONS r ology and Mineralogy; Geometry, German, 
LY WUULTUE ne Greek, History, Hebrew, Juvenile, Law, Logic, 
a POR RST _ st Letter-Writers, Latin, Miscellaneous, Medical, 
BOC IRSIZLILERS Ss TPA TUONIEIRS, | Maps and Travellers; Guides, Military, My- 
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PIANO FORTES, MUSIC, 


No. 139, Main Street, Richmond, Virgini 
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ics, Novels, Natural History, Political Economy 
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Mental Philosophy, Periodicals, Receipt Books, 
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Ww. LuTHER BAKER. 


MORRIS & BROTHER. 
(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS.) 


Apo._ruus Morris. 


Publishers’ Agents, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Bookbinders, and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, Music, Musi- 
cal Merchandise, Fancy Goods, &c., &c. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Are constantly supplied with the most impor- 
tant publications in every department of litera- 
ture, the arts and sciences. 

Orders from Private Individuals, Schools, Col- 
leges, Academies, Seminaries of Learning, or 
other Public Institutions for Books, Stationery, 
Piano Fortes, &c., &§c., will be furnished on the 
most favorable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 


PIANO FORTES. 


The subscribers are sole agents for the sale of 
Worcester's Unrivalled Instruments and in evi- 
dence of their superiority beg to submit to a dis- 
criminating public the following testimonials of 
the Press of New York City. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 7th Dec., inst. 


“ Those dulcet strains,” of which “ very truly 
ours” speak, came not from a human throat, 
ut from one of those wonderful pieces of me- 

chanism known as “ Worcester’s Pianos.” As 
we have more than once said, they give forth, 
next to the melody of the voice in love’s whis- 
perings, the sweetest and most perfectly harmo- 
nious and melodious tones that we are accus- 
tomed to listen to.” 


From the Home Journal, 25th November. 


Worcesrer’s Pranos.—We were invited a 
few days ago to examine the Piano Forte Ware 
rooms of Mr. H. Worcester in the Third Avenue, 
where we saw the material of the instruments in 
every stage of progression, from the rough boards 
to the highly finished and exquisitely toned orna- 
ment of the parlor. Asa workman, Mr. Worces- 
ter has had great experience, and his instruments 
are known and appreciated in every part of the 
land. We advise our readers if time and oppor- 
nity offer, to take a view of the internal arrange- 
meut of Mr. Worcester’s extensive and admira- 
ble manufactory. 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
November copies the above, and says: 


‘We agree with the above, from Morris & 
Willis’s Home Journal, most decidedly, and we 
claim to know something about the matter. Mr. 
Worcester’s Pianos are unsurpassed in purity 





and volume of tone, and finish of mechanical 
execution.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Pianos.—New York is fully 
entitled to the credit of having effected the great- 
est real improvements in the construction of that 
noblest of all instruments, the Piano. Some 
others may have added to the sweetness of certain 
parts of their instruments at the cost of the power 
and brillianey of the whole; while others again 
have iavished money upon the fantastic decora- 
ions of the frames; but to our fellow-citizen 
Worcester, whose pianos have latterly made 
way so rapidly into publie favor, belongs the 
merit of increasing at the same time the power, 
quality and endurance of tone, and without a 
corresponding exaggeration of price. His man- 
ufactory and ware-rooms, 137.Third Avenue, 
are well worth a visit—even at the expense of a 
shilling for omnibus-money—to any gentleman 
or lady, artist or amateur, really desirous of pur- 
chasing a first-class piano that can be relied on. 


March, 1850. 





INO. O. L. COGGIN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


Practises in the Superior and Inferior Courts of the 
Counties of Bedford, Campbell and Amherst, and of the 
Corporation of Lynchburg. 


March, 1850. 





EXCHANGE BOOKSTORE. 


GEO. MW. WEST & BROTHER, 


Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Medi- 
cal Books and Stationery, 


14th Street, next door to the Post-Office, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
_ & BROTHER are agents, and receive sub- 


scriptions for the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” the 
“New York Albion,” the “Home Journal,” “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” “Graham’s Magazine,” and “Sartain’s 
Union Magazine,” all of which are furnished at the pub- 
lisher’s prices. 
All the cheap publications of the day constantly for 
sale. 
Orders from abroad meet with prompt attention, and 
prices shall in all cases be satisfactory to the purchaser. 


January, 1850. 








JOHN THOMPSON, 
DEALER IN 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Trunks, &c., &c. 
NO. 62, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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Office of the Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register, 
BOSTON, AUGUST, 1850. 


The undersigned gives notice that this work will be hereafter printed and published in the City 
of Boston. His undivided efforts will be directed to the compilation of the series, so as to render 
t a valuable aid to banking institutions and to other corporations. 


Particular attention will be given to the compilation of late law cases in the several States, upon 
peints in 


BANKING, Lire INsURANCE, 
Binss or Excuanesr, Bank Bonps, 
Promissory Nores, Srocxs anp Suares, 
Usury, Protest, &c. 


Also, to the latest contributions upon the subjects of Banking in the various States, the Precious 


Metals, Biography of promiuent Bankers; History of prominent Banking Institutions, Banking 
iu Europe: 


Banking Statistics of the several Cities aud States, 
Commercial Statistics, as connected with the Banking interest, 
Statistics of European Banking. Finance. Manufactures, 


Stocks and Exchanges iw the Cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, &c., &c. 


BONUS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any present subscriber te the Bankers’ Magazine, who will furnish the name of an additional 
subscriber to the work aud remit the year's subscription for the same, before the Ist of January, 
1851, will be entitled to a copy [gratis] of 


The American Almanac for 1850. 


For the convenience of any of our subscribers who may wish to procure periodical works, the 
Publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine will furnish copies of the following works, at a discount of 
ten per cent. where the order amounts to ten dollars or upwards. 





QUARTERLY. MONTHLY. 

London Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, - ° ° . $3 
Edinburg Review, $3 each, or American Whig view, ° ° °  § 
North British Review, 8 for the whole. Democratic Review, - - - - 3 
Westminster Review, Eclectic ve semen ° ° ° ° e 6 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, - - . $3| Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, - - - ° 
North American Review, - : - - 5| The Knickerbocker, - - - - - 5 
American Journal Medical Sciences, - - 5| The Law Library, - . : - . 10 
British and Foreign Medical Review, - + - 3|The Law Reporter, - - - . - 3 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, - . 3\'The Library of Law and Equity, - . ‘ 7 
The New Englander, - - - - - 3|Journal of the Franklin Institute, - - - 5 
Bibliotheca Sacra, - - - - - 4| The London Lancet, « . - 5 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, .- - - - 3 


SIX TIMES A YEAR. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science, - - - = = = = = $5 
The Christian Examiner, - - - . - ~ a cs ‘ 


The Living Age, [weekly,]}- - + + 2+ + = = + $6 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Boston, Mass. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 
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Reverie L.-—Sn ~ ria } \ 
Reverie 1].—Sea Coal and Ant 
Reverie Lil,—A Sega: hghted 
Re ‘verie LV. wning, Noon and Even 


The book being written by oa of ti ? 
of the Lorgné tte, will afford opportunity for the rion 
in the pal ‘ to compare the respective styles of JOHN 
TIMON aud of Ik Marvel. 
Two Reveries of this work have ap; 1 in thi 


odical. 
f — sy nr i 
SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 
Pror. BOYD’S Epition or MILTON’S PARADISE 
LOST, with Copious Note g, Explanator y and Critical, 
and elegantly illustrated with Martin’s celebrated illus- 
trations, I vol. 8vo. in various bin lingrs. 
Ditto, ditto, 1 vol. 12 mo. without illustrati 
*,." The notes of this edition will be found to en 
besides much other matter, all that is excellent and 
asec a in the critical papers of Addison upon the 
oem, and in the notes that are — in the London 
editions of Newton, Todd, Brydg« s, and Stebbing, com- 





prehending also some of the richest treasures of leamed | 


und ingenius criticism which the Para: Nise se Lost has ealled 
into existence, and which have hitherto been scattered 
through the pages of many volumes of Reviews and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature; and these have been so arranged 
and modified as to Nast rate the s several par 
to which they relate. In the notes are mcorporated also 
in illustration of the text, some of the most interesting 
particulars relating to the life tl 


ts s of the Poem 


and character of the auther. 


" , 
wat I t i it ' I ’ 
7 | 
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i i ~ ‘ 
‘ i Vi i 
i j (“hn : j yvonder- 
. : 
yf the t he Primit vi 
1 rer ri avi A 9 i 
i'r ti é \\ ( ile \ . ¥ | 
i l vi re tre 
0 t : I I I i 
. “ 
t t i 1 I Ss _ Y. f } ¢ ti 
Tas i oil” arnt) 34) On na vil 
ihe wh wor sy riou Ml Will ailord a 
! hiy spiced ti t to those who e fond of dipping inte 


ine nistory Gi hum ih vagari sg.’ —/V, } . I’ if 


CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST, b 


1 Hist of the ¢ R ious Reformation in Arme- 
tia, with an Account of the Butt ring and Persecutions 
ef the Early Missi naries and Converts, by Rey. H. G 


O. Dwight, Mis 





‘to Const wntinople. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


“Mr. Dwight’s si imple artless style, 1s well adapted to 





describe such scene He breathes the very mp t which 

has wrought tle wond of ae picts, we reg irdthe Book 

as exceedingly valuable on all accounts.””—N. Y. Evan- 
} / 


NEW WORE BY N. PP. WILLES. 

LIFE HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of Society 
and Adventure at fur-apart times and places, by N, P. 
Willis, 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with People I Have Met, 





ps - - ee eee, BR ume, therefore, what we expected it 
A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, | to be sparkling and mteresting, its descriptions weli 
by Mrs. Ellet, author of Women of the Revolution, 1 vol.! drawn. and its conversations flive!¥.’— tibany State 
2 mo. | Revister 
“* »” This is a new work, entire ly different from the} 
WwW outen of th e Revolt ition, by the s Lm author. It n- | T) REI iN OF ISARE! th Catholi Q) en of 
braces a complete outline of the Be tory of the American | >] or tne om vol. of Q is of Spain, by Mrs. George, 
Revolution, but illustrates more particularly the Dome: -| L vol., 12 mo., with portrait 
tic History of that eventful period: Tn this respect it is | This mp has been pare lished by Beuatley of 
absolutely an original contribution to American History, | Li ndon, edited by Miss Pa 
and will be found to be intere sting as a book for ge neral ii eontains the fairest « mate of the character and 
reading, suited for private and public libraries, and 1 | actions of Isabel th Catholic ns it has ever been present- 


class book for reading in schools, 

“ As a record of one of the aspects of the Revolutiona 
struggle that has hitherto been but slightly touched on, 
we think this volume will be read with avidity, and we 
are sure no one can dip into its lively narratives without 
instruction or gratification.”— The Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, containing an 
authenticated biography of Daniel We bste r, and an ac- 





i ed.”’—Boston T'imes. 


} 


; age 


GRAHAM, or Youth and Manhood, a Romance, by 
the author of Lalbot and Vernon. 1 vol. 1 


iv Ino. 

* *Tris a tale of 1d deep romance. No one 
who commences it can lay it down witheut reading it 
through.» The scene ts lard im a great varietv of pl ices 
and thus prov luces.a strong local mterest. Real. person- 


like Gen nand Bolivar are made to play 





count of the most interesting scenes that have occur d| an important = in the de velopment of th plot. Ithas 
in the Senate of the: United States, embracing a descrip-| nore abi lity than any origmal novel reeently issued from 
tion of Webster’s controversy with Hayne, the Nullifica-| the Amtsican press. [ts rapid sale is gertain. - Its anthor 
tion Question, &c. 1 vol. 12 mo., with a fine stecl engra-| is a person of decided genius, and well vérsed in the hu- 
ving of Daniel Webster, by C. W. March, Esq. unn heart 
“ Mr. March is a gentleman of education and of mark- MEDICAL DELUSIONS, by Worthington Hooker, 
. . af ' i ’ 
ed talent; one of the most virorous and classical write Ab. d wer Oo. be i faticnt, i V Zino 
ay he « ry. nNi- ' Res pag” Nomis ‘ 
in the country, and enjoying peculi ve facil lit for the! THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and 
preparaton Of such @ vc j LOLS aoe € r x £528 7: I< in. J W. ~ ‘an i Gg j sk. ‘ 
“He writes with vigor, « slearness ahd t pi : I ' 
| S i Oe il} i rf ‘ i 
for this work a wide and instant popularit New York} hey " rise , ts, and 
Tribune. tol a y Ms S I | Ly tory of 
. . ; 4 ur J t t —l¥ Z 
THE PS a3 MS, Trop 1-and Expla lby J. A.) Me y 
Alexander, Profe in the Theological Seminary at} 
‘ } By | ' ~ ‘ 
Princeton. Con plete in 3 vol8. }. AS LN FORM! brit 
l Ireland, &c., by H. B. St 1 vol., 121 
INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, being a popular view} [29> Catal fB.& Ss bliewtions may be had 
of the Geography and History, Government, Manners, lon ipplication, or will be nt by mail, to any address 
Customs, Literature, and Religioys Observances of that BAKER & SCRIBNER 
’ ’ re { 


Ancient Country, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, Tate Mission- 


tT 
yy , > ¥ ‘ . 
6 Park Row and 145. Nassau S?t.. Neu . ork 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER.—COVER. 








LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 


On the First Saturday of January was commenced the Sixth Volume of 


THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every 
one who would keep pace with the productions of the | 
times; including weekly original comments upon and 
abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 
&c., under the following general arrangement: 

ORIGINAL PAPERS 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publica- 
tion of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Oriental Society, the New York 
Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelli- 
gence from the reports of the European Societies in For- 
eign Journals. 
REVIEWS, 

with full characteristic extracts of important new works, 
American and Foreign. 

PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, 
of special interest. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
at home and abroad. 

ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Occasional Articles from the best Foreign Journals. 
Literary Intelligence, Gossip, &c. A great variety of 
Miscellany. 

In the new volume of the Literary World is continued 
the series of papers of Parisian Criticism—the Gleanings 
of Continental Travel—the Drafts at Sight on Texas— 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans—the Papers on the Li- 
braries of Europe and America—the Anecdotes and Rem- 
iniscences of Albert Gallatin, Hon. E. G. Squier’s Anti- 
quarian Researches in Central America. 

The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the 
best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 
pages, 4to., making two volumes annually for the Libra- 
ry of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of THREE 
DoLuars per annum, payable in advance. 

*.* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal 
terms. 

(= All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Re- 
view, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 

E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World. 
157 Broapway, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Examiner for March. 1850.]} 


“* We have read or looked thoroughly over every num- 
der of the Literary World since its publication commen- 
ced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent 
minds. A high moral and religious standard is recognised 
in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
party favoritism. It is a complete index of the progres- 
sive literature of ourcountry. We can scarce conceive 
of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, 
lay or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week 
by week, into his house, than the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb, 23d, 1850.] 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the 


themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any work ; 
nor need any one. with the critical guidance afforded by 
this journal ever send for a poor book, or fail to know 
* * The critical notices 
in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by 
ability, taste, and candor. 


something about a good one. 


A spirit of reverence, and a 
high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since it 
came into the hands of the present editors. * We 
have noticed, with peculiar satisfaction, the cordial praise 
bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects, 


> 


Nor does this paper preserve a 
catholic temper only by using a mealy-mouthed indis- 
criminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, 
and spares not popular favorites who are not the favorites 
of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is pledged hon- 
estly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is 
just such a weekly paper as no general student or man of 
taste can afford to be without. It does credit to the coun- 
try, and every man who takes it, compliments his own 
taste. 

[From the National Intelligencer.] 


The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are 
undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. It 
commends itself to those who, in conversation, would es- 
cape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new publications of the day, as a means 
for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular 
or systematic reading, it offers the advantage of its brief 
criticisms and abstracts ; and to all, its pages afford a re- 
ference for assistance in the selection of the best works 
from among the multitudes being published daily. We 
wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.] 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a re- 
cord and critic of the literature of the country. It is, we 
do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of 
the kind we have yet had: and we doubt whether any 
man, claiming to possess a well-chosen library and culti- 
vated taste,-fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful 
reader and supporter of the “ World.” 


[From the Providence Journal Sept. 11th 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying 
period of its existence, and has been steadily gaining in 
public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles 
of New York, and we do not hesitate to say that no men 
are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 

[From the Gloucester Telegraph.] 

If you care to keep continually informed of what is 
going on in the great world of Literature, Art, Music, and 
the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.] 


The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, 
which gives a more vivid, moving panorama of the pro- 
gress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three others. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.} 
The very best paper of the kind published in this coun- 





Literary World, need be a fortnight behind the booksellers 


try. 
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PROSPECTUS 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
TOR 1881, - 


SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 


This popular and favorite magazine which was established iv THe YEAR 1834, and has out- 
lived, wth a single honorable exception, all its competitors, will enter upon a new volume in 

It has never been the habit of the Editor to seek to eatch the public eye by any 
long list of distinguished contributors, paraded ostentatiously upon the cover, or he might give, as 
amoug those who write for the work, the names of some of the first men and women that have 


January next. 


adorned the literature of the country. 
basis of Soxtip Excentence. ‘To the Southern People it appeals strongly as 


The only Literary Monthly in the Southern States. 


* The Editor is determined to make it worthy of the South and of the Country. 


The contents 
as heretofore will embrace 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 


tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a Screnriric character, such as dur- 


ing past years, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In the 
forthcoming volume, will be republished 


SECLUSAVAL; A SEQUEL TO JUDITH BENSADDI, 
the popular story now in course of republication in the Magazine. 


The Editor has pleasure in announcing a continuation of the 


Parisian Correspondence 


of his accomplished and learned European contributor, in which the reader will find a more faith- 
ful reflection of the progress of Art and Science in the French capital, than in any other maga- 
zine in this country. 


Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say that it 
will embrace copious notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign 
works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly 
avowed. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Virert1A, October, 1850. 


CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER i published in | transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
64 large super-reyal pages, printed on good type, and in | orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. 











| sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4, If asubscription is not directed to be discontinuer 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 


will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
5. 


Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $9 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the casH. (3° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION | FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for oe year. 

RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- | scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S | No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [= continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. 











But every subscriber thus | due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


‘The Messenger rests its claims to public favor upon the 


Keer . : ° ‘ ® } 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains *% 


» 
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» Southern iecie messenger; devoted t to « 
f % - ~ partment of literature, and the fine arts . poe. 
- >» Aug. 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. wet te ete. 
y . '1835-64. 
’ 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-264. monthly. 


No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 
Numbering irregular during 1862-63. 


From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 8h title reads : The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—-May 1835, J. E Hoot Sila Bane. 1835, T. W. White 
and others —Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, | Oa irae —Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B B. uP ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. ae Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 


(Continued on next card) 


3 . 10-8241 





The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. ( Oa 


Absorbed the Southern and western pene ts magazine and 
Jan. 1846. 


No more Te 


pore ry PYandy.2. Vv. BG, p.335-G. 


1. Heath, Jaines E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Ragas Allan, 1809-1849, ed. tv. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 


hompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873,-ed. vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed.. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 


10-8241 
Library of Congress s AP2.S82 
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